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Art. I.— Correspondance de Napoléon I, publiée par ordre de 
lEmpereur Napoléon III. Vols. 1.-XV. Paris: 1858-1864. 


HE diffidence we feel in commencing our present task arises 
far less from the thought of what we shall say, than from 
the consciousness of all that must unavoidably be left un- 
said. The mass of materials before us is disheartening from 
its abundance ; and the stern necessity for rejection and com- 
pression, which generally becomes evident to reviewers when 
they draw nigh to their concluding pages, strikes us with dis- 
may at the very outset. The salutary warning of Boileau— 
‘ Qui ne sut se borner ne sut jamais écrire,’ 
was never more necessary than in the present instance, and no 
writer who was not resolved to confine himself strictly within 
certain self-imposed bounds could hope in a few pages to give 
any idea of the value and interest of the Correspondence of 
Napoleon I. The work is still in progress and will not be 
completed, it is said, for some years. ‘Twenty-one volumes 
have been already published, comprising nearly twelve thou- 
sand closely printed large octavo pages, and containing up- 
wards of seventeen thousand letters, proclamations, bulletins and 
documents of different kinds, all emanating, directly or indi- 
rectly, from Napoleon—yet these only bring the collection 
down to the spring of 1811. Judging from these data, and 
taking into consideration the fact that the number of letters 
contributed from private and foreign sources increases as the 
Correspondence draws nearer to our own times, we may pretty 
safely reckon on about ten volumes more. Under these cir- 
cumstances we might fairly hope to be excused, without further 
explanation, for limiting our criticism in the present instance to 
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what may be considered as the first half of this stupendous 
collection. But a short account of the two successive Editorial 
‘ommissions to which the duty of carrying out the instructions 
of the present Emperor of the French has been entrusted, will 
show that we have drawn no arbitrary line for our own conve- 
nience, and that, in some very material respects, the first fifteen 
volumes of the Correspondence may be taken as a separate 
work. Where so much depends on the spirit in which the 
selection of materials is made, a change of editors—involving, 
as in this case, a change in the mode of exercising their dis- 
cretionary power—is an all-important circumstance. 

In September 1854 the Emperor of the French appointed a 
Commission whose functions were ‘ to collect, set in order, and 
‘ publish the Correspondence of his august predecessor, Napo- 
‘leon I., relating to the different branches of public interest,’ 
This Commission was composed of thirteen members, and had 
for its President Marshal Vaillant, then Minister of War. It 
was instructed—and the instructions appear to have been faith- 
fully followed—to abstain from ‘any alteration, suppression, or 
‘ modification of the texts.’ The Commission immediately 
commenced its labours, and in 1858 published a first volume 
headed by a Report, the opening sentence of which is in the 
grandest style of Napoleonic magniloquence: ‘ Sire, Augustus 
‘ placed Caesar among the Gods and dedicated a temple to 
‘him; the temple has disappeared, the Commentaries have 
‘remained.’ The Commentaries of the modern Cesar, as they 
stand collected in the Correspondence, are as little likely, we 
should say, to be overlooked by posterity.as those of his 
Roman prototype. Fourteen other volumes had followed in 
quick succession, with an interval of only a few months between 
each, when suddenly, in 1864, the Commission, notwithstanding 
its zeal in the cause of historical truth—or, as it may be sur- 
mised, in consequence of a zeal too little tempered with discre- 
tion—was superseded, and other editors were appointed in its 
stead. 

If any surprise was felt by the public, it was caused, not by 
the measure itself, but by the fact of its having been so long 
delayed. Had the situation of the French press been different, 
had there existed in France any of those sure and prompt means 
for testing public opinion which free countries afford, there can 
be little doubt that the knowledge of the impression produced 
by the publication of this Correspondence would have quickly 
dispelled the delusions of those who flattered themselves that 
they were raising a monument to the glory of the founder of 
the Bonaparte dynasty. No pamphleteer, however hostile, 
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could have produced a work half so damaging to the reputation 
of the imperial hero ; no libeller, however unscrupulous, would 
have dared to invent some of the letters which have thus been 
given to the world in the blindness of political idolatry. But 
it was long before the effect on the public outside the im- 
perialist atmosphere could be appreciated, and, in the mean- 
time, fifteen volumes had been published. The work was 
expensive and quite beyond the reach of popular readers ; it 
was long and filled up in a great measure with administrative 
and military matters which deterred indolent minds accustomed 
to the light food of small chronicles and lively causeries. 
Newspapers and reviews were afraid to tread on such dange- 
rous ground, and withheld their criticism ; in a word, the Corre- 
spondence, all things considered, was little read and still less 
spoken of. Now and then a political writer, bolder than the 
rest, would quote some startling passage to show the evils of 
uncontrolled power and the dangers of excessive centralisation, 
but without daring to add a commentary. So the work pro- 
ceeded rapidly and noiselessly, watched and appreciated only 
by a select few. It was half completed before its most zealous 
promoters had found out that their pious efforts had resulted in 
the most complete and irrefragable collection of accusing testi- 
mony that any one man was ever made to furnish against 
himself. 

Still, the stifled whispers of public opinion will with time, in 
the best ordered States, grow into a collective murmur which 
makes itself heard, even through palace walls and in the cham- 
bers where Imperial Commissions sit ; and in 1864, as we have 
said, the present Commission was appointed. It consists of six 
members only—a manageable number—and the President is 
Prince Napoleon. With the labours of this second Commis- 
sion we do not mean to deal, our object in alluding to them 
being merely to show that the spirit in which they are con- 
ducted is somewhat different from that which actuated the first 
editors. A single sentence, taken from Prince Napoleon’s 
first half-yearly Report to the Emperor, will suffice :— 

‘In general we have been guided by a very simple idea, namely, 
that we were called upon to publish that which the Emperor himself 
would have rendered public could he have outlived himself and— 
anticipating the judgment of future ages—have wished to make 
known to posterity, his personal character and his system.’ 


A very simple idea certainly, but one that will not generally 
be considered as conducive to impartiality in editorship. At 
all events, it constitutes the marked difference between the 
second series of the Correspondence and the first. No one 
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who has read the fifteen volumes now before us will be disposed 
to assert that they were compiled in obedience to the rule 
subsequently laid down by Prince Napoleon, and that they 
exhibit the Emperor as he would have wished to be presented 
to the judgment of future ages. Most certainly they do not 
show him as he painted himself at St. Helena, when the fear 
of posterity was upon him. 

It is impossible to read some of these letters without feeling 
wonder that men devoted to the imperial dynasty, and jealous 
of its honour, should have willingly given them to the 
world. Was it possible that unquestioning admiration had so 
far blunted their moral sense, that they could not foresee what 
the judgment of mankind would be? We would rather try 
to believe that the Commissioners were enlightened and honest 
men, who, being carried away by the engrossing interest of 
the labours in which they were engaged, forgot all else, and 
lost sight for a time of the political passions of the day in the 
ardour of historic research, We have, however, heard it 
whispered that even these conscientious collectors have not 
given us all, and that some letters, incautiously sent to the 
Commission by their too confiding possessors, have been neither 
inserted nor returned. 

Be that as it may, the first part of the Correspondence, as it 
stands, is a most valuable collection of materials for history, 
and the public may well be thankful for it. Many of these 
letters, it is true, have been published before: some in a 
collected form under the Restoration, others, interspersed in 
the memoirs or correspondence of those to whom they were 
addressed.; but the effect is much heightened by the circum- 
stance of their being now presented in one series. The same 
subject was often treated by Napoleon in several letters, and 
the mode of treatment generally varied greatly according to 
the correspondent. The discrepancies and contradictions thus 
brought forward are not the least curious parts of the work. 

We have said that our first care must be to circumscribe 
our field. The fact of limiting our review to the first fifteen 
volumes would scarcely prove a sufficient precaution. These 
range over fourteen eventful years, from the siege of Toulon 
in 1793 down to the end of August 1809, after the conclusion 
of the Peace of Tilsit, and comprise nearly fourteen thousand 
documents of different kinds. Naturally—we had almost said 
fortunately—these are of very unequal interest, and many 
may pass unnoticed without any great effort of self-denial on 
the part of the reviewer. The distinction between what 
strictly comes under the head of Correspondence and the 
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general works of Napoleon has not been sufficiently kept in 
view by the Commission. Proclamations, bulletins, messages 
to the Senate exposing the general situation of the affairs of 
the Empire—all of which are to be found in the * Moniteur ’— 
have been reprinted. Official documents, which, though signed 
by the Emperor, were certainly the work of ministers or even 
of employés of an inferior order, instructions for the fleet, long 
lists of the works of art taken from foreign capitals, extracts 
from publications of the day which have been, with more or 
less good reason, attributed to Napoleon, and fragments of 
speeches reported secondhand, swell the bulk of these volumes. 
Even as regards the Correspondence properly so-called, the 
rules laid down by the Commission have not been strictly 
adhered to. The selection is arbitrary and incomplete. Letters 
have been inserted into the collection which in no way relate 
‘to branches of public interest,’ while they are too few and 
too uninteresting to give an idea of Napoleon’s familiar corre- 
spondence. A dozen unmeaning notes to Joséphine, for in- 
stance, are given for no other reason, it would seem, than to 
show that some sparks of common humanity lingered in the 
Imperial breast. Again we might well have dispensed with 
the conventional letters of condolence addressed to the families 
of those who died in battle, or the official letters notifying 
the birth of infant princes or princesses of the Imperial family. 
Still, after deducting all that is useless and uninteresting, 
there remains an almost bewildering mass of attractive matter, 
and some rules of selection must be laid down to avoid losing 
ourselves hopelessly. We purpose, therefore, dwelling only 
on such portions of the Correspondence as explain the tradi- 
tions of the Imperial system which still survive in France 
and influence her government, or on those which illustrate 
the personal character of Napoleon. We cannot attempt to 
follow the great events of history by the help of the Corre- 
spondence. On these it throws no new light. But it does 
throw great and powerful light on much that must seem 
incomprehensible to most Englishmen in the domestic politics 
of France. It brings the theory of personal government, and 
the whole machinery, so to speak, of centralisation so forcibly 
before the reader, that the shortcomings and backslidings of 
France in her search after liberty are explained. The network 
of administrative tyranny, without a loophole for escape, as it 
is exhibited in these pages, is fearful. No nation which had 
been subjected for years to such a régime—or, to speak more 
properly, no nation which had submitted to it—could recover 
without long and patient efforts. France has not yet recovered 
and perhaps never may. 
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Strange to say, the Editorial Commissioners appear to have 
been principally guided in their selection of letters by their 
desire to show the perpetual interference of Napoleon in: all 
the affairs of his Empire, great and small. The ubiquitous 
and all-pervading nature of his authority is dwelt on and 
brought out with evident pride and complacency. One might 
almost suppose the object had been to prove how minute and 
yet how powerful an engine of despotism personal government 
could be. In the first Report this is clearly expressed :— 

‘The most surprising result of the perusal of this varied Corre- 
spondence is the impression it conveys of the universal and power- 
ful mind which embraced everything, and could in turn rise to the 
sublimest and loftiest conceptions, or condescend with equal facility 
to the most trifling details. At one time, soaring high above the 
world, Napoleon marks out the,limits of new States; at another, his 
solicitude centres in the humblest hamlet of his Empire. . . . Nothing 
seems to him beneath his notice when he seeks to put his designs 
into effect. He is not satisfied in giving the most precise orders, he 
sees to their execution himself with indefatigable perseverance.’ 


Napoleon was singularly desirous of making it believed that 
everything emanated from himself, and the well-known decree 
for regulating the internal organisation of the Théatre Fran- 
gais, which he dated from Moscow, is only one among .a 
thousand instances. At the very zenith of his power, with one 
half of Europe under his rule and the other half in arms 
against him, he concocted little police-plots, planned scurrilous 
pamphlets for literary hirelings,’ suggested caricatures which 
he thought might be telling against his enemies, found time 
for the ordering of fétes and monuments, read reports on 
the chitchat of the salons of Paris, and denounced their in- 
trigues himself, with great pride in his superior vigilance, to his 
mortified Minister of Police. The pettiness of his administra- 
tion would in the present day be considered ill-judged in a 
moderately large household. This activity, however, might 
have been admired had it been successful, but, unfortunately, 
the pamphlet, the caricature, and the monument designed by 
the imperial meddler were generally bad. In spite of his 
police and counter-police, his empire was so insecure that—as 
was shown by the momentary success of the Malet conspiracy 
—its very existence was at the mercy of a handful of resolute 
men. Neither literature, nor art, nor trade, nor agriculture, 
throve under this unvarying and stifling solicitude. All was 
done in France by the Government, and all, or almost all, was 
ill-done. The genius of Napoleon could not create even @ 
life-empire, and its only lasting result, as regards his in- 
ternal policy, was to perfect the machinery of centralisation, 
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which had been handed down from the old monarchy, and 
strengthened by the Convention. That machinery has. re- 
mained unimpaired, and may be seen at work to this very day. 

The wild and varied schemes of conquest which dictated 
Napoleon’s foreign policy are not less curious to follow in the 
Correspondence. When exhibited in their rapid succession, 
and in their first crude state, some of them hardly appear com- 
patible with sanity. They are the unruly offspring of a rest- 
less imagination and a stubborn will, unchecked by statesman- 
like prudence or indeed by principles of any kind. They 
chase each other like the phantoms of dreams without order 
and without method. From the first wild project of turning 
Turk and attacking Europe in the rear (‘prendre [Europe 
‘a revers, as he said at St. Helena), down to the day when he 
claimed—and found the claim allowed—to be considered as the 
heir of Charlemagne, Emperor of the West, no principle save 
that of self-agerandisement appears to have inspired his acts— 
unless indeed his unvarying hatred of England be taken into 
account. The Correspondence shows him to have been much 
more the creature of imagination and impulse than is generally 
supposed. Of far-sighted policy, of plans carefully laid and 
patiently carried out, there is no trace. Slavery which had 
been abolished in the Colonies was restored, populations were 
liberated only to be handed over once more to their oppressors, 
thrones were set up and pulled down, treaties were made and 
broken, kingdoms were erected for his brothers, to be parti- 
tioned or annexed to the Empire within the space of a few 
months, as the blind misleading impulses of selfish ambition 
prompted. As a general ever watchful of his soldiers’ welfare, as 
a military administrator, knowing everything, seeing to every- 
thing himself and guarding against the most remote contingen- 
cies when the safety or the strength of his army was concerned, 
Napoleon undoubtedly appears to great advantage in the 
Correspondence. When one reads his innumerable letters, 
orders, and proclamations on military matters, even M. Thiers 
seems scarcely to have done him more than justice on that 
score; but these are subjects from which we must perforce 
abstain. In all that constitutes real greatness, Napoleon, 
painted by himself in his own letters, as we have him here, is 
thoroughly wanting. Never was the moral littleness of a hero 
more manifestly shown. A wise enemy—to borrow the ex- 
pression of the French fabulist—might have done better ser- 
vice to the fame of the modern Cesar than the friendly 
compilers of these truthful Commentaries. Mieux vaudrait un 
sage ennemt, 
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A voluminous collection of letters, without the corresponding 
answers and unaccompanied by any explanatory notes or con- 
necting, text, is rather difficult reading for the general public. 
In France, few, we fancy, have gone really through the task, 
and still fewer readers may be expected in England. We 
would advise the resolute students of History, who may 
desire to read the Correspondence with fruit, to go through it 
year by year conjointly with the contemporary volume of M. 
Thiers’ History of the Consulate and the Empire as a running 
commentary. With all its faults—or rather on account of its 
faults—M. Thiers’ work gives a very fair idea of the average 
amount of knowledge and the generally received ideas respect- 
ing the facts of Napoleon’s reign. It would of course be but 
a rough standard, for many documents and letters are to be 
found dispersed in private Memoirs which M. Thiers either 
glossed over or chose to ignore. Still the comparison would 
be a curious one. We should be much surprised if for most 
readers a new Napoleon, instead of the old stereotyped image, 
were not the result of the study, and—in the case of those who 
have admired the ‘ national historian’ on the faith of imperial 
approbation and innumerable editions—a new M. Thiers like- 
wise. 

The first letter of the Correspondence is dated October 25th, 
1793. Napoleon was then in command of the artillery at the 
siege of Toulon and was just twenty-four. He was accustomed 
to say in after life that his political career commenced at the 
siege of Toulon, and the editors of the Correspondence were 
perhaps therefore justified in beginning their work at that 
date. The few letters belonging to that period relate almost 
exclusively to military matters. There was probably no wish 
to call attention to the ties which bound the young general to 
the Terrorist party and especially to the two Robespierres. 
He himself at a later period took great pains to efface the re- 
membrance of his connexion with the Montagnards, and perse- 
cuted with strange animosity, during the whole course of his 
reign, the scattered remnant of the party to which he owed his 
early success. There can be no doubt, however, that the pro- 
tection of Robespierre the younger was most useful to him when 
he first joined the army of Italy, as a general of artillery; and 
both the Robespierre brothers so completely reckoned on him 
as their man, that they even summoned him to their aid when 
their power seemed threatened, in order to give him the com- 
mand of the troops in Paris. But Bonaparte, even at that 
early age, was not one to sacrifice ambition to friendship, and 
he remained with the army. In the Correspondence there is 
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no mention of the events of Thermidor and of the fall of 
Robespierre, though there are letters of that time extant which 
would certainly have been worth including in the collection. 
Nor is there more than a passing allusion to the accusation 
which the reactionary party brought against Bonaparte himself, 
and which threatened to nip in its very bud his wonderful 
career. On the events of Vendémiaire and of the victory he 
obtained for the Convention in the streets of Paris we have 
only his official reports to the authorities, and a few lines 
addressed to his brother Joseph announcing his safety and 
success. In truth, the Correspondence may be said only to 
begin fairly in March 1796, when Bonaparte* on the occasion 
of his marriage with Joséphine de Beauharnais, and thanks to 
the patronage of the Director Barras, had been nominated to 
the much-coveted post of Commander-in-Chief of the army of 
Italy. 

Wrench historians have dwelt fondly on the ‘ pure glory’ 
of the young victor of Italy, and have generally spoken of these 
early campaigns, undertaken nominally for the liberation of 
oppressed nations, as being very different from the imperial 
wars of conquest. It seems, indeed, natural to suppose that a 
general of six-and-twenty should have preserved some of the 
generous impulses and uncalculating enthusiasm of youth ; 
but any such delusions will be quickly dispelled by a perusal 
of the Correspondence. ‘ On. wieillit vite sur les champs de 
‘ bataille, Bonaparte had said some time before to Aubry, the 
Member of the Committee of Public Safety, when this latter 
opposed his promotion on account of his youth. In his case 
the battle-field had certainly done its work thoroughly, and 
had eradicated all the amiable weaknesses of youth. No 
veteran campaigner, inured during half a century to the task 
of wringing tributes out of conquered provinces, no wily diplo- 
matist, grown grey among protocols and treaties, could have 
been troubled with fewer scruples than the young general of 
the army of Italy. Time and experience had little to teach 
him. When he took possession of his new command he was 
already armed at all points to do battle with the world and cut 
his way to the highest fortune. As he was at Austerlitz such 
he was on the eve of that first battle of Montenotte. Un- 
shackled by party-ties, prejudices, or principles, or even by any 
fixed plans of greatness, he trusted to his genius, to fate, to 
what is vulgarly called ‘ circumstances,’ and when an opening 
offered he was ready and able to weigh chances dispassionately 


* Up to this date all the letters are signed Buonaparte. 
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and to choose that course which best favoured his ambition. 
It was thus he had acted when he sided with the Convention 
in the riots of Vendémiaire. His intuitive knowledge of cha- 
racter joined to a thorough contempt for mankind in general, 
his self-command when calmness was required, his curious 
talent for giving way to apparently involuntary violence when 
violence could serve his purpose, his unscrupulousness in cor- 
rupting others while he himself—as far as vulgar temptations 
were concerned—remained incorruptible, gave him strange 
power over all who approached him. Such patriotism as he 
had been capable of feeling had been given in early youth to 
his native Corsica, but that had died out long ago. He had 
chosen France as the best theatre, and her soldiers as the best 
instruments for his future glory, but no love, no pity for her 
ever hampered him in one of his schemes of usurpation or of 
conquest. He was free—free from the meanness and tempta- 
tions which enslave weak minds, but free likewise from the 
noble fears and doubts which have checked the ambition of 
men more really great. The world lay before him, and by the 
help of his genius he would make himself a place. 

That first Italian campaign, with its splendid feats of arms 
ending in the scandalous treaty of Campo-Formio, is one long 
tale of violence, rapine, and deceit. It might almost be read 
and understood in the three first volumes of the Correspondence 
without any previous knowledge of the subject, so clearly do 
the letters speak for themselves. And we may observe here 
that for affording insight into the character of the writer the 
early letters of Napoleon are by far the most valuable. Ina 
comparatively subordinate situation—as, for instance, when 
writing to the Directoire Exécutif—he was obliged to give an 
account of his motives for action and his secret plans, as well 
as to relate what had actually been done; whereas, when he 
became omnipotent, he gave orders which he rarely deigned to 
explain, and which he often intended merely as a blind. Ata 
later period still, after his fall, the retrospective account he 
gave of some of the incidents of his life was utterly worthless, 
except inasmuch as it showed what he wished others to believe. 

The first proclamation issued to his army on opening the 
campaign gives the key-note :— 

‘Soldiers, you are naked and ill-fed. Government owes you 
much and can give you nothing. . . . I will lead you to the most 
fertile plains of the world. Wealthy provinces and great towns will 
be in your power; you will reap honour, glory, and riches. Soldiers 
of Italy, will you be wanting in courage or in constancy ?’ 


Up to this time the armies of the Republic had been led on 
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to battle to the cry of liberty, equality, and fraternity, and 
with high-sounding proclamations about the liberation of 
peoples and: the destruction of tyranny. These were but 
empty words perhaps in most cases, but they appealed, at any 
rate, to feelings of a higher order than those which Bonaparte 
invoked and they did not demoralise the soldier. But, accord- 
ing to the instinct of his nature, he trusted especially to the 
worst qualities of those he had to deal with. His half-starved 
eager troops were not slow in understanding his appeal. No 
wonder he wrote shortly after the battle of Mondovi :— 


‘Le soldat sans pain se porte 4 des exces de fureur qui font rougir 
@étre homme. . . Je uaménerai !’ordre ou je cesserai de commander 
4 ces brigands.’* 

Two days later, he writes— 

‘There is less pillage. The first thirst of an army destitute of 
everything has been slaked. The poor wretches are excusable. 
After sighing for the promised land during three years on the 
summit of the Alps, they have at last reached it and wish to 
enjoy it.’ 

Who first. had designated Italy as a promised land ? 

In the same letter, he adds :— 

‘ Horrors have been committed which make one shudder ; fortu- 
nately the Piedmontese army during its retreat behaved worse still. 
This beautiful country, if preserved from pillage, will afford us great 
resources. The province of Mondovi alone can pay us a tax of a 
million.’ ¢ 

With the young general the question was not one of 
humanity or of honesty. Military discipline was to. be main- 
tained; pillage was to be organised in order to make it more 
productive. Here is one order out of many concerning pri- 
vate property :— 

‘Tax the lord of Arquata at 50,000 livres. In default of payment 
raze his house to the ground and lay waste his land. He is a furious 
oligarch, an enemy of France and of the army.’ t 


The war in Italy was not only to be self-supporting, it was 
to replenish the empty coffers of the Republic. Bonaparte 
well knew the hold that the millions he forwarded to Paris 
gave him over the perplexed Directors. They were fully alive 
to the danger of allowing their General to exercise uncontrolled 
authority over his army, and to conduct the war according to 


* Letter to the Directoire Exécutif, April 24th, 1796. 
+ Ibid. April 26th, 1796. 
t To General Pelletier, May 4th, 1796. 
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his own views; but whenever they attempted remonstrance or 
interference, they were met by a threat of resignation and a 
promise of more treasure. When Bonaparte took the com- 
mand of his army, 12,000/. was all that the Government could 
give him to distribute to his starving soldiers; within a few 
months, the army was living in plenty, and millions had been 
forwarded, not only to Paris but to Kellermann and the army 
of the Rhine. A man who could effect such miracles could 
not well be spared, whatever dangers his love of power might 
threaten in the future. He himself had but one passion, 
ambition, and he used the vices as well as the virtues of men 
to gratify it. The cupidity of the Directors and of the officers 
under his command was as useful to him as the valour of his 
soldiers. They were all tools in his hand. Italy was a mere 
farm, and exactions soon became not only the chief result but 
the primary object of war. 

From Milan, where he had been received as a liberator, he 
wrote to the Directoire :—‘ We can get twenty millions out of 
* this place. The country is one of the richest in the universe, 
‘ but completely ‘exhausted by five years’ war.’ Of these 
twenty millions of francs, he says two days later in a procla- 
mation addressed to the people of Lombardy : ‘ This is but a 
‘ very slight tax for such fertile provinces, especially when the 
‘ advantages they are to reap are taken into consideration.’ 
Yet these were the same provinces he described as exhausted 
by war. 

What the advantages of French occupation were to be it 
would have been hard to explain satisfactorily, but the in- 
vading army was still self-styled an army of liberation. The 
old pompous phraseology was adhered to; glory and cupidity 
went hand in hand. Piedmont, Lombardy, Parma, and 
Modena had been conquered and heavily mulcted, yet, in a 
proclamation to his soldiers before marching on Rome he 
said :— 

‘Mais que les peuples soient sans inquiétude ; nous sommes amis 
de tous les peuples et plus particuliérement des descendants des 
Brutus, des Scipion et des grands hommes que nous avons pris pour 
modéles. Rétablir le Capitole, y placer avec honneur les statues 
des héros qui se sont rendus célébres, réveiller le peuple romain, 
engourdi par plusieurs siécles d’esclavage, tel sera le fruit de vos 
victoires. .. .’ 


A few months later we find the bust of Junius Brutus and 
that of Marcus Brutus particularly specified among the articles 
of value which were to bé given over by the Pope in conside- 
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ration of the armistice signed at Bologna. For the liberator 
of Italy had introduced a form of spoliation which had been 
hitherto unknown in modern warfare. The peoples he con- 
quered were, for the love of art and for the greater advance- 
ment of France, robbed, so to speak, even of their glorious 
Past. Wherever he went the choicest treasures of museums 
and palaces were carried off and sent to Paris. Some French 
historians have been found to speak with pride of this new 
kind of pillage, as evincing an intense love of art; while 
others have been content to extenuate the sin by pleading that 
a less discriminating conqueror might have destroyed instead 
of robbing! The idea, such as it was, may, we think, be 
ascribed to Napoleon himself, and did more to beget hatred of 
France than any of the other misdeeds of her armies. An 
artist named Tinet was attached as agent to the army of Italy 
for the purpose of ‘extracting and picking up’ (ramasser et 
extraire) the works of art which were worthy of being for- 
warded to Paris. The expression, ‘ works of art, was rather 
loosely interpreted ; for we find jewels, diamonds, harness, and 
even still stranger articles included under that head. 

‘Monge, Berthollet, and Thouin (the naturalist) are at Pavia, 
where they are busy enriching our Jardin des Plantes and Museum 


-of Natural History. I trust they will not overlook a complete 


collection of snakes which seemed to me well worth removing.’ * 


And again to the same :— 

‘A hundred horses, the finest to be had in Lombardy, start from 
Milan to-morrow. They are to replace the sorry beasts that drag 
your carriages.’ 


Bonaparte himself summed up the results of that first 
summer campaign in a letter to the Directoire, from which 
we will borrow our last extract on this subject. We have 
quoted enough to show with what perfect candour the Corre- 
spondence exhibits the true nature of the war in Italy, and 
the relations between the general and his nominal chiefs. 
He demanded uncontrolled power in return for money, and 
got it:— 

‘Enfin, Citoyens Directeurs, plus vous nous enverrez d’hommes, 
plus, non-seulement nous les nourrirons facilement, mais encore, 
plus nous léverons de contributions au profit de la République. 
L’armée d’Italie a produit dans la campagne d’été vingt millions a la 
République, indépendamment de sa solde et de sa nourriture; elle 
peut en produire le double pendant la campagne d’hiver si vous nous 
envoyez en recrues et en nouveaux corps une trentaine de mille 


* To the Directoire Exécutif, June 21st, 1796. 
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hommes. Rome et toutes ses provinces, Trieste et le Frioul, méme 
une partie du royaume de Naples deviendront notre proie; mais 
pour se soutenir il faut des hommes.’ 
A prey! that was the true and fitting word; but a strange 
one, it must be allowed, in the mouth of a self-styled liberator. 
We have said that the character of Bonaparte, when he 
first took the command of the army of Italy, was completely 


formed, and that it was but slightly modified in after-life by - 


success and the possession of unlimited power. A careful 
observer, for instance, would easily recognise in his treatment 
of the Papacy during that first Italian campaign, the strange 
mixture of deference and contempt which characterised in later 
days all his dealings with the Church. The young general 
who, in 1797, signed the Treaty of Tolentino, which reduced 
the Papal Government to impotence, while it spared the 
existence of the temporal power, foreshadowed pretty plainly 
the man, who as First Consul, and as Emperor, was to reopen 
the churches of France, establish the Concordat, and become 
the gaoler of the Pope. He was discerning enough to per- 
ceive, in spite of the atmosphere of revolutionary impiety 
which surrounded him, that the Church still possessed con- 
siderable power, and no power that could be turned to account 
ought in his opinion to be destroyed. He saw dimly his way 
to making religion useful. Advices from Paris—and among 
others a letter from his friend Clarke (afterwards Duke of 
Feltre), which has been preserved—told him that Catholicism 
was regaining ground in France. In very truth, the world 
was to him but as a chess-board, and some good moves might 
soon be made, he thought, with the help of the Church. 

In the eyes of the Government of which he was supposed to 
be the servant, the Papacy was the natural enemy of the 
French Republic, and there is little doubt that in the origin 
the plan of the Directoire was to destroy the temporal power 
of the Pope root and branch; but the time had gone by when 
they could hope to control their general, and they were ready 
to let him do as he pleased, provided Rome paid a heavy ran- 
som. Bonaparte was free from the anti-religious prejudices of 
the revolutionists ; that he was equally divested of all sym- 
pathy with the Church is clearly proved by the fact that on 
his first entering Italy he proposed, among other wild schemes, 
to cede Rome to Spain in order to secure the alliance of that 
country. A year later, when at peace with Rome, he wrote 
to the Directoire: ‘ The Pope has had an attack of apoplexy 
‘ and has been blooded. He is eighty-three. Give me posi- 
‘ tive instructions as to the conduct to be pursued if the Pope 
‘dies. Am I to allow them to make a new Pope?’ 
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On the treaty of Tolentino the Correspondence has many 
letters which show in a singularly clear light the unblushing 
duplicity of the young negotiator. To Cacault, the French 
minister at Rome, he writes :— 


‘You may assure the Pope by word of mouth that I have always 
been adverse to the treaty which has been proposed to him, and 
especially to the manner of negotiating it. It is in consequence of 
my private and reiterated entreaties that I have been empowered 
by the Directoire to open fresh negotiations. I am far more 
ambitious of the title of Saviour of the Holy See than of that of its 
destroyer. You know yourself that on this point you and I have 
always held the same opinions, and, thanks to the unlimited latitude 
left me by the Directoire, if there be any wisdom at Rome we may 
manage to give peace to this fair part of the world, and to tranquil- 
lise the timid consciences of many nations.’ (October 28th, 1796.) 


Yet only a few days before, in writing to this same Cacault, 
he designated his Holiness as ‘ that old fox,’ whom it was espe- 
cially desirable to deceive. 

In a letter to General Joubert, dated from Tolentino, where 
he was carrying on the negotiations with the Papal Govern- 
ment, he says :— 

‘L’armée est 4 trois jours de Rome; je suis & traiter avec cette 
prétraille ; et, pour cette fois-ci, Saint Pierre sauvera encore le 
Capitole, en nous cédant ses plus beaux Etats et de l’argent, et, par 
ce moyen, nous sommes en mesure d’exécuter la grande tiche de la 
campagne prochaine.’ (February 17th, 1797.) 

Two days later the treaty was signed, and he wrote on that 
occasion to the Pope :— 

‘All Europe knows the peaceful intentions and the conciliatory 
virtues of your Holiness. 

‘ The French Republic will, I trust, prove one of the truest friends 
of Rome, 

‘I send my aide-de-camp (Marmont) to express to your Holiness 
the esteem and profound veneration with which I have the honour 
to be, &e.’ 

It is necessary to carry one’s self back to 1797 in order to 
understand how strange were such expressions of respect under 
the pen of an agent of the French Republic. What the treaty 
of Tolentino really was, and how far Bonaparte’s veneration 
had influenced his conduct, may be gathered from a letter 
written on the same day to the Directoire (19th February, 
1797) :— 

‘My opinion is, that Rome, when once deprived of Bologna, 
Ferrara, Romagna, and the thirty millions we take from her, cannot 
exist; the old machine will tumble to pieces of itself’ (cette vieille 
machine se détraquera toute seule). 
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And in a second note bearing the same date : 
‘The commission of the savants has made a good harvest at 
Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, Ancona, Loretto, and Perugia. All will 
shortly be sent to Paris. When to this is added what will be sent 
from Rome we will have taken all that is worth having in Italy 
(tout ce qgwil y a de beau en Italie), except a small number of articles 
which are still at Turin and at Naples.’ 
The liberating army had accomplished its mission. 

We are inclined to dwell on the first volumes of the Corre- 
spondence because they exhibit far more clearly than the others 
the character of the man, and it is as an illustration of the cha- 
racter of one who for many years governed half Europe that 
this collection of letters is especially valuable. In after years, 
when as the all-powerful ruler of France he spoke in the name 
of a great nation, the selfishness of his policy ceased to be ap- 
parent; when his plots and artifices were backed by more than 
half a million of soldiers they scarceiy could seem mean and 
petty ; but in the history of those early days, in Italy and in 
Egypt, the moral littleness of the man stands out in all its 
nakedness. There were no rags of imperial purple to cover it 
then. At no time of his life did Napoleon properly understand 
even the uses of truth, but at the outset of his career he hardly 
seemed to understand the uses of hypocrisy. Some of the 
letters are truly cynical in their confessions of deceit. On no 
subject are they more curiously instructive than on the cession 
of Venice to Austria ; we will therefore choose that episode as 
an example. 

All the Governments of Italy were cajoled and betrayed in 
turn. We have shown how it fared with Lombardy and with 
the Pope; the King of Sardinia, the Republic of Genoa, the 
Duke of Tuscany, were not better treated, but in all that his- 
tory there is no page so dark as the one which relates to the 
betrayal of Venice. It was but yesterday she came out of the 
bondage into which she was sold by Bonaparte seventy years 
ago, and of all his misdeeds none has borne more lasting and 
more bitter fruits. If any doubts exist in the present day as 
to the perfidious part he played, they will be cleared up by the 
Correspondence. 

We have not space, nor is it our business, to relate at length 
the conduct pursued towards Venice by the French general 
from the very beginning of the campaign against Austria. At 
first his intention appears to have been merely to extort 
money;* but as the war proceeded the idea of a more whole- 
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sale spoliation grew upon him. Her consistent and honest 
neutrality was considered by him as a crime. One by one, 
under various pretexts, all her fortresses on the Adige fell into 
his hands. Under the influence of French intrigues, and 
indeed by direct appeals to that revolutionary spirit which the 
armies of Republican France seemed to carry with them 
wherever they went, the Venetian provinces of terra-firma had 
been estranged from the Government, and insurrections had 
broken out which Bonaparte would neither quell with his 
own soldiers nor allow Venice to put down herself by force. 
Villetard, the French chargé d’affaires at Venice—who acted 
with perfect good faith a most odious part—was at last com- 
missioned to propose to the Doge and the Grand Council their 
abdication as the only means of saving their country from 
anarchy. The aristocracy, which had ruled the Republic in 
its most glorious days, was to make way for a popular and 
provisional government under the protection of a French gar- 
rison. The sacrifice was agreed to at once by the Doge and 
Council, with more patriotism than political wisdom. Not, 
indeed, that any prudence on the part of her rulers could have 
saved Venice. Her doom was sealed, and Bonaparte had 
determined irrevocably that she should be the compensation 
offered to Austria in order to secure to France the frontier of 
the Rhine. - 
On the 16th May, 1797, a treaty was signed at Milan 
between the French Republic and the Republic of Venice. 
It stipulated, in the usual terms, perpetual peace and amity, 
and the cessation of hostilities. The Grand Council then 
decreed the abdication of the hereditary aristocracy, and re- 
cognised the sovereignty of the people. The French Republic 
on the other hand, in compliance, it was said, with the request 
of Venice, was to furnish a division of French troops to main- 
tain order in the town, insure the safety of life and property, 
and assist the new Government in all branches of administra- 
tion—the said troops to retire as soon as the new Government 
should no longer need their services. By secret articles 
attached to the treaty it was agreed that the two republics 
were to take measures for the exchange of divers territories. 
The Republic of Venice was to pay to France three millions 





une petite querelle au Ministre de Venise & Paris, pour que aprés la 
prise de Mantoue et que j’aurai chassé les Autrichiens de la Brenta, 
je puisse trouver plus de facilité pour la demande que vous avez 
intention que je leur fasse de quelques millions.’ (Letter to the 
Directoire Exécutif, July 12th, 1796.) 
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of francs in money, three millions more in hemp, ropes, and 
other articles to be selected from the arsenal, to furnish three 
ships of the line and two frigates in complete sailing order ; 
and lastly—according to the fashion of the times—to hand 
over twenty pictures and 500 manuscripts at the choice of the 
general-in-chief. The conditions of this treaty were hard 
enough, for the ‘ exchange of territories’ consisted in the ces- 
sion of all the Venetian provinces of terra-firma either to 
the Emperor of Germany or to France; the compensation 
offered being a mere mockery. Venice, in fact, was reduced to 
the limits of her native lagoons. Still, the name of the old 
Republic survived, and all was not lost. The plan of handing 
over Venice herself to Austria had not yet been disclosed, and 
even the unprincipled Government of the Directoire would 
not have consented without demurring to so shameful a deed. 
They were to be drawn into it by their still more unprincipled 
general. 

But this was not all, and Venice was to be utterly stripped 
before she was handed over to the stranger. General Gentili 
was despatched to take possession of the Ionian Islands. Here 
are his orders (26th May) :— 

‘You will have received the order, Citizen-General, to go to 
Venice. General Baraguey-d’Hilliers will place at your disposal 
two battalions of the 77th demi-brigade, fifty gunners, four field- 
pieces, an officer of the engineers, and 150,000 cartridges. You 
will find at Venice five frigates commanded by Citizen Bourdé. You 
will embark with your troops as promptly and as secretly as possible, 
and repair to Corfu to take possession of all the Venetian establish- 
ments in the Levant. 

* You will take care to act merely as the auxiliary of the Republic 
of Venice, and in concert with the Commissioners sent by the new 
Government; also to do all in your power to win over the popula- 
tion, as it is necessary that you should be the master in order that, 
whatever may be the ultimate decision in respect of these islands, 
we may be able to execute it.’ 


In the body of the letter there is a curious injunction :— 

‘ Should the inhabitants of those countries seem inclined to inde- 
pendence, you will take care to flatter their propensities, and in the 
proclamations you issue you must not fail to speak of Greece, 
Athens, and Sparta.’ 


The future author of so many pompous, bombastic, lying 
bulletins here stands confessed. We can scarcely imagine a 
more characteristic remark. How at one flash it illumines 
the depths of charlatanry that lay hidden under his high- 
sounding phrases! In a confidential letter to Talleyrand a 
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few months later, he recurs to the same idea: ‘ tout ce qui est 
‘bon a dire dans des proclamations et des discours imprimés 
‘ sont des romans.’ 

On the very same day that General Gentili was despatched 
on his filibustering expedition Bonaparte wrote to the Muni- 
cipal Government of Venice : 


‘, . . IL have also directed that troops should be sent from Venice 
and Ancona to your islands of the Levant, in order to second your 
Commissioners, and to prevent the enemies of your country and of 
liberty taking advantage of present circumstances, to obtain posses- 
sion of those islands and hand them over to the bondage of some 
foreign power. 

*, . . Under all circumstances, I will do everything in my power 
to prove my desire that your liberty should be secured, and that 
wretched Italy, free and independent of foreigners, should take a 
glorious place in the world, and resume among great nations the 
rank to which nature, her situation, and Fate alike call her.’ 


A few hours later—for the letter is dated 27th May, 
me o'clock in the morning—he wrote to the Directors to 
inform them that the first conference for the definitive treaty of 
eace between France and the Emperor of Germany had been 
held the day before, and that according to the project agreed 
upon Venice was to be given over to Austria! Some passages 
of this letter are so curious that they must be given in the 
original :-— 


‘Tl m’a paru aussi que c’était moins & nous accorder la limite du 
Rhin que l’on avait répugnance, qu’d faire aucun changement qui 
acerfit la puissance du roi de Prusse et qui culbuterait entiérement 
le Corps germanique. 

‘, . . Culbuter le Corps germanique, c’est perdre l’avantage de la 
Belgique, de la limite du Rhin; c’est mettre dix ou douze millions 
Chabitants dans la main de deux puissances de qui nous nous 
néfions également. 

‘Sile Corps germanique n’existait pas il faudrait le créer tout 
exprés pour nos convenances. 

‘ Approuvez-vous nétre systéme pour l’Italie? 

*Venise, qui va en décadence depuis la découverte du Cap de 
Bonne-Espérance et la naissance de Trieste et d’Ancdne, peut diffi- 
tilement survivre aux coups que nous venons de lui porter. Popu- 
lation inepte, ache et nullement faite pour la liberté ; sans terres, 
sans eaux, il parait naturel qu'elle soit laissée & ceux & qui nous 
donnons le continent. Nous prendrons tous les vaisseaux, nous 
dépouillerons arsenal, nous enleverons tous les canons, nous dé- 
truirons la banque, nous garderons Corfou et Ancéne pour nous. . . . 

‘Lon dira que l’Empereur va devenir puissance maritime? I 
lui faudra bien des années, il dépensera beaucoup d’argent et ne sera 
jamais que de troisiéme ordre; il aura effectivement diminué sa 
puissance.’ 
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Yet of this same town of Venice he says in a subsequent 
letter to the Directoire: ‘ Si votre ultimatum était de ne pas 
‘ comprendre la ville de Venise dans la part de l’Empereur, je 
* doute que la paix se fasse (cependant Venise est la ville la plus 
‘ digne de la liberté de toute Italie) et les hostilités recom- 
‘menceraient.’ That short parenthesis is the most sweeping 
condemnation of his own conduct that can well be imagined. 

The Directoire could have no other will than that of their 
too powerful general. The treaty of Campo-Formio, of which 
the worst clause was cancelled scarcely more than twelve 
months ago, was signed on the 17th October, 1797, and one of 
the greatest political iniquities since the partition of Poland 
was consummated. Not the least disgraceful part of Bona- 
parte’s conduct were the insults he heaped on the city he had 
betrayed. Villetard, the French agent,—himself deceived, as 
we have said—had helped to deceive the Venetians, and remon- 
strated bitterly. The General’s answer is one of the most 
striking specimens of cruel irony that can well be imagined :— 

‘J’ai recu, Citoyen, votre lettre du 3 brumaire; je n’ai rien com- 
pris {son contenu. Il faut que je ne me sois pas bien expliqué 
avec vous. 

‘La République francaise n’est liée avec la municipalité de Venise 
par aucun traité qui nous oblige a sacrifier nos intéréts et nos 
avantages 2 celui du comité de salut public ou de tout autre individu 
de Venise. 

‘ Jamais la République frangaise n’a adopté pour principe de faire 
la guerre pour les autres peuples. Je voudrais connaitre quel serait 
le principe de philosophie ou de morale qui ordonnerait de sacrifier 
40,000 Frangais contre le veeu bien prononcé de la nation et l’intérét 
bien entendu de la République. 

‘ Je sais bien qu’il n’en cofite rien & une poignée de bavards que je 
caractériserais bien en les appelant fous, de vouloir la République 
universelle. Je voudrais que ces messieurs vinssent faire une cam- 
pagne d’hiver. D/ailleurs la nation vénitienne n’existe pas: divisé 
en autant d’intéréts qu’il y a de villes, effeminé et corrompu, aussi 
lache qu’hypocrite, le peuple d’Italie, et spécialement le peuple 
vénitien, est peu fait pour la liberté. §’il était dans le cas de l’appré- 
cier, et s'il a les vertus nécessaires pour l’acquérir, eh bien! la cir- 
constance actuelle lui est trés-avantageuse pour le prouver: qu’il la 
défende!... 

‘ Au reste, la République francaise ne peut pas donner, comme on 
parait le croire, les Etats vénitiens; ce n’est pas que, dans la réalité, 
ces Etats n’appartiennent 4 la France par droit de conquéte; mais 
c'est qu'il n’est pas dans les principes du Gouvernement frangais de 
donner aucun peuple. 

‘ Lors donc que l’armée francaise évacuera ce pays-ci, les différents 
gouvernements seront maitres de prendre toutes les mesures qu’ils 
pourraient juger avantageuses 4 leur pays.’ (October 26th, 1797.) 
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The Venetians having taken the general at his word sent a 
deputation to him begging to be allowed to attempt the 
defence of the town with their own resources. His only reply 
was to throw the ambassadors into prison.* 

As a finishing stroke to the picture we may add that when 
speaking of Venice at St. Helena Napoleon was pleased to 
describe her subjection to the Austrian yoke as a temporary 
lesson in the school of adversity, which might be serviceable to 
the Venetians by strengthening their patriotism and disposing 
them favourably towards any national government which might 
be their future lot. The passage which relates this last most 
monstrous piece of hypocrisy is to be found in the Mémorial de 
Ste-Hélene. 

The reader will observe that we have asserted only what the 
Correspondence corroborates, and that we have had recourse 
to extracts as frequently as possible, our object being especially 
to show the value of the information that it affords. For the 
same reason we have thought it better to select a single episode 
and examine it thoroughly by the light of the letters than to 
cull our quotations right and left without order. By the same 








* In the meantime Gentili had fulfilled his mission at Corfu in a 
manner well worthy of his employer. He had presented himself as 
the friend and ally of the new Venetian Government and, having 
obtained admission into the fortress, had taken possession of all it 
contained. The following letter will show that the Levantines were 
not the only people whose propensities Bonaparte thought it might 
be useful to flatter by indulging in classical allusion: — 

‘, . . Le 10 messidor, nos troupes ont débarqué et pris possession 
des forts de Corfou, ot elles ont trouvé six cents piéces de canon, la 
plus grande partie en bronze. Un peuple immense était sur le 
rivage pour accueillir nos troupes avec les cris d’allégresse et d’enthou- 
siasme qui animent les peuples lorsqu’ils recouvrent leur liberté. A 
la téte de ce peuple était le Papa ou chef de la religion du pays, 
homme instruit et déja d’un Age avancé. II s’approcha du général 
Gentili et lui dit: “ Francais! vous allez trouver dans cette ile un 
peuple ignorant dans les sciences et les arts qui illustrent les nations; 
mais ne le méprisez pas pour cela, il peut devenir encore ce qu'il a 
été ; apprenez en lisant ce livre 4 l’estimer.” 

‘Le général ouvrit avec curiosité le livre que lui présentait le 
Papa et il ne fut pas peu surpris en voyant que c’était l'Odyssée 
@’Homére. 

‘, . . L’ile de Corcyre était, selon Homére, la patrie de la prin- 
cesse Nausicaa. ‘ 

‘Le citoyen Arnault, qui jouit d'une réputation méritée dans les 
belles-lettres, me mande qu'il va s’embarquer pour faire planter le 
drapeau tricolore sur les débris du palais d Ulysse.’ (Letter to the 
Directoire Exécutif, August 1st, 1797.) 
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process all the events of Napoleon’s reign may be judged with 
the help of the Correspondence, and in almost every case the 
same crooked, selfish policy will be discovered. The soldier 
who, before he was thirty, could act towards Venice as we have 
shown, was not likely in after years to become frank, honest, 
or generous. When once the character of the man is well 
understood his conduct towards every country in turn, whether 
it be St. Domingo, Switzerland, Holland, Poland, Italy, or 
France herself, seems natural. The tree bears its fruit. 

Bonaparte had resolved to make peace at almost any price 
with the Emperor, chiefly because new schemes had taken 
possession of his restless mind. Italy had afforded him all the 
military glory he could desire, and he was sick of legislating 
for still-born States like the Cisalpine and Cispadane Re- 
publics. It would be well, he thought, to change his scene of 
action in order to keep men’s eyes fixed upon him. The 
capture of the Ionian Islands had opened to his imagination 
vistas of Eastern conquest, and he was already planning the 
expedition of Egypt. He had written to the Directory that 
he considered the possession of Corfu, Zante, and Cephalonia, 
as more important than that of all Italy put together, and that 
he would rather give back Italy to the Emperor than give up 
the islands: ‘ The Turkish Empire,’ he said, ‘ is crumbling to 
‘ pieces, and the possession of the islands will give us the 
‘means of maintaining it as long as possible, or of taking our 
‘share of it. The time is drawing near, when to destroy 
‘ England, we must get hold of Egypt.’ 

Great politicians even in those days were speculating on the 
chances of bolstering up the sick man, or of taking their share 
of his inheritance if things came to the worst. ‘ A war with 
‘ England,’ he added, ‘ would open a wider and more brilliant 
‘ field for French activity.’ The English people, he was 
pleased to say, were more estimable than the Venetians, and 
the ‘liberation of England’ would consolidate the happi- 
ness and liberty of France. As to. himself, he only wished 
for repose. He had done his duty, and he was satisfied :— 

‘Il ne me reste plus qu’ rentrer dans la foule, reprendre le soc de 
Cincinnatus et donner l’exemple de respect pour les magistrats et de 
aversion pour le régime militaire qui a détruit tant de Républiques 
et perdu plusieurs Etats.’ (Oct. 10th, 1797.) 

With Tallieyrand, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, he was 
more explicit, and the liberation of England was viewed under 
another aspect:—‘ We must concentrate all our activity on 
* the navy and destroy England. Cela fait, [Europe est a nos 
* pieds. Salut.’ (Oct. 18th, 1797.) 
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Two volumes of the Correspondence are devoted to the 
Expedition of Egypt. Although they contain much that is 
interesting, the interest is rather of a restricted kind, and there 
is a certain degree of sameness in the subjects treated. Barely 
a month after the French had landed at Alexandria, all com- 
munications, as it is well known, were cut off with France by 
the destruction of their fleet at Aboukir, and the consequence 
is that the letters written during the campaigns of Egypt and 
of Syria relate exclusively to objects concerning the war. Of 
all that was going on in the rest of the world, Bonaparte 
himself knew nothing. The collection, however, is very com- 
plete, and we will glance over it rapidly. 

It scarcely seems credible that the expedition should ever 
have been sanctioned by the Government. That Bonaparte, 
young and ambitious as he was, should have been eager for 
any undertaking in which he could earn glory and attract 
public notice, was natural enough; but that the Directory, 
with an empty treasury—for the millions from Italy had ceased 
to pour in—with England mistress of the seas, and with war 
threatening the frontiers of France, should have allowed their 
best troops and the flower of their generals to be employed in 
a distant conquest, can only be explained in one way; no 
sacrifice seemed to them too great to get rid of their un- 
manageable general. He was allowed to plan the expedition 
as he pleased, and to select the officers who were to command 
under him. The necessary funds were obtained by means of 
two other expeditions, both of which were conducted in ac- 
cordance with the system of extortion that Bonaparte himself 
had introduced. into the armies of the Republic: the oecupa- 
tion of Rome, for which the murder of General Duphot 
furnished a pretext, and the invasion of Switzerland, under- 
taken nominally to free the oppressed democrats of the Pays 
de Vaud from the tyranny of Berne. Napoleon, in his Me- 
moirs, has asserted that he blamed both these undertakings, 
and that he had nothing to do with them; but on this head, 
the Correspondence gives him the lie. Not only are the in- 
structions for Berthier at Rome and for Brune in Switzerland 
written by himself, but the Correspondence furnishes proof that 
he continued to direct the operations of the troops in both 
cases. Some of the millions seized at Berne were forwarded by 
his order direct to Toulon for the use of the army of Egypt. 
This is but one example out of hundreds of the discrepancies 
between the Correspondence and the Memoirs. The fact of 
his having recommended and directed these two expeditions 
would not, however, be a proof that he did not consider them 
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as ill-judged and likely to produce disastrous results. He 
himself wrote at St. Helena that it was necessary that the 
Directory should suffer reverses during his absence, and that 
his return should be the signal of victory, in order that he 
might become master of France. We may safely conjecture 
that whatever he considered necessary to the establishment of 
his power he also thought desirable.* 

The mission of the army of Egypt, as described in the decree 
of the Directoire, authorising the expedition, was: to conquer 
Egypt, so as to open a new road to India, where the forces of 
the Republic were destined to ‘vanquish the satellites of 
‘ England, and dry up the sources of her corrupting wealth ;’ 
to drive the English from their possessions in the East, and 
more particularly to destroy their establishments on the Red 
Sea; lastly, to cut the Isthmus of Suez, and secure to France 
the exclusive possession of the Red Sea. Bonaparte himself, 
in his first proclamation, designated his army as one of the 
wings of the army of England, and reminded his soldiers that 
‘ the Roman legions whom they had often imitated, but not yet 
* equalled, had fought Carthage by sea as well as on the plains 
‘ of Zama.’ 

Bonaparte’s proclamations play an important part in the 
history of the Egyptian expedition, and the Correspondence 
gives them all. The idea of Napoleon in Egypt is associated 
in most minds with that of bombast and absurd magniloquence, 
Everybody has read, and many have smiled in reading of the 
forty centuries which looked down upon the French soldiers 
from the summit of the Pyramids, but that was one of Bona- 
parte’s least ambitious flights of rhetoric. The East exercises a 
species of fascination even on the least imaginative minds, but 
Napoleon seemed to think that the neighbourhood of the Desert 
and of the Nile justified him in indulging in more than Oriental 
hyperbole. His proclamations and orders of the day, when 
read in succession, as they are given in the Correspondence, 
produce a ludicrous effect. There is every reason to believe 
that he overshot the mark, as regards those whom he most 
wished to please. While French soldiers smiled and shrugged 
their shoulders, the native population read with hatred and 
contempt. He could not captivate fanatics by feigning to be 





* In a letter which, as First Consul, he addressed to Talleyrand, 
we find :—‘ You must have articles written in the “ Moniteur” to 
make it apparent that if I had remained in Egypt, that magnificent 
colony would still be ours, as also that if I had remained in France 
we should not have lost Italy.’ (Correspondence, vol. vi. p. 284.) 
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half a renegade. There seems to be some providential rule 
that condemns great deceivers to commit almost without 
exception the same mistake: they overrate the credulity of 
the rest of mankind. If liars told lies with the same modera- 
tion and discretion that honest men use in telling the truth, 
honesty would not be so generally recognised as it is by 
wise folks as the best policy. There is evident proof, for 
instance, that Bonaparte presumed too much on the credulity 
of the Sultan, when he informed him that the French had 
landed in Egypt only to prevent the partition of the Turkish 
Empire between the Emperors of Germany and of Russia. 
Still, with all his contempt for the understanding of others 
and the boldness of his oratory, Bonaparte felt hampered by 
the prosaic times he lived in, and the comparatively sceptical 
generation he had to deal with. He openly envied Mahomet, 
who could make himself obeyed as the Envoy of God, and still 
more Alexander, who could hope to be believed when he 
claimed to be the son of Jupiter Ammon. We may rest 
assured that no scruples would have stood in his way if by 
imitating either of these glorious impostors he could have 
increased his chances of success. But the days of Alexander 
and Mahomet were gone by, and as far as his soldiers were 
concerned, he was obliged to rest satisfied with appealing to 
their scepticism, which he dignified by the name of tolerance, 
He reminded them in a proclamation published before landing 
at Alexandria that the people among whom they were going to 
live were Mahometans, whose principal article of faith was: 
There is no other God but God, and Mahomet is his prophet. 
‘ Do not contradict them,’ he added ; ‘ act towards them as we 
‘ acted towards the Jews and the Italians; show to their Muftis 
‘and to their Imaums the same deference you showed to the 
‘ Rabbi and the Bishops. Show in respect of the ceremonies 
‘ prescribed by the Koran the same toleration which you 
‘ showed towards convents and synagogues, towards the religion 
‘of Moses and that of Jesus Christ. The Roman legions 
‘ protected all religions.’ When he addressed the people of 
Egypt a few months later the religion of Christ scarcely 
appeared on a footing of equality with that of Mahomet. ‘ Are 
* we not the men who have destroyed the Pope because he said 
‘ that it was right to make war on Mussulmans? Have not 
‘ we destroyed the Knights of Malta because they were mad 
‘ enough to believe that it was God’s will they should make 
‘ war against Mussulmans?’ Indeed, as time went on, he bid 
higher and higher for the favour of the natives, and his latest 
proclamations, which are invariably headed by the Mahometan 
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profession of faith, and affect the most exaggerated fatalism, 
might have been those of a true believer. To General Menou, 
the renegade, he expresses satisfaction, at hearing that the 
General has gone publicly to pray at the mosque. In a letter 
addressed to the Divan of Cairo a month before leaving Egypt 
he speaks with contempt of the Russians ‘who believe in three 
‘ Gods, and remarks that it is not the number of Gods that 
gives victory. At all times, and in all situations, there was in 
Napoleon much of the quack, but at no period of his life was 
his-charlatanry more grossly conspicuous than during his stay 
in Egypt. 

In the preliminary, and in the early stages of the expedition 
—as for instance in the taking of Malta—rapacity was a dis- 
tinguishing feature, but the occupation of Egypt by the French 
was especially marked by cruelty on the part of the commander- 
in-chief. Bonaparte, in deeds as well as in words, borrowed 
more than one lesson from the Turks. The revolt at Cairo 
was punished with a barbarity which would scarcely be credible 
if: the Correspondence did not furnish vouchers. He had 
ordered that every man found in arms in the streets of Cairo 
should be put to the edge of the sword—a measure which 
might be excused on the score of the necessity of immediate 
repression, but which, at any rate, ought to have been con- 
sidered sufficient by the most energetic commander: however, 
the next day he wrote to General Berthier an order to have 
all the prisoners beheaded, and their headless bodies thrown 
into the Nile. To General Regnier, a week after the insur- 
rection, he wrote with an equal want of humanity and good 
grammar: ‘ La tranquillité est parfaitement rétablie au Caire 
Gijiidgs. Site Les révoltés ont perdu un couple de milliers 
‘ Phommes; toutes les nuits nous faisons couper une trentaine de 
‘ tétes et beaucoup des chefs; cela, je crois, leur servira de bonne 
* lecon.’ 

Even before the breaking out of the insurrection he had 
written to Generals Menou and Zajonchek: ‘ You must treat 
‘the Turks with the greatest severity. Every day I have 
‘ three or four heads cut off and carried through the streets. 
‘ It is the only way of managing these people.’ 

The Correspondence in its unflinching truthfulness gives 
also the order, signed Bonaparte, for the well-known massacre 
of Jaffa: ‘en prenant des précautions de maniére qu'il n’en 
‘ échappe aucun.’ (Vol. v. p. 438.) More than two thousand 
men who had surrendered were thus butchered in cold blood. 
But no revenge connected with war strikes us as so simply 
cruel as some acts which seem to have been ordered by the 
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general in perfect good humour. We will give one example: 
* I am extremely vexed at that scandalous scene with the com- 
‘mandant. Ihave sent him an order to go to Upper Egypt 
‘under the command of General Desaix. As to the woman, 
* on my return [ will have her drowned.’ * 

It would be difficult to follow the events of the campaigns 
in Egypt and Syria by the help of the Correspondence alone, 
for it contains no narrative of events such as was furnished by 
the long letters addressed to the Directory from Italy; but 
the closing scene, the stealthy departure, the shameless aban- 
donment by the commander-in-chief, under circumstances of 
peculiar danger, of an army which trusted in him alone, is very 
clearly indicated. There is the letter addressed to Kleber, his 
successor, appointing him a rendezvous for a day when Bona- 
parte well knew that he would be far on his way to France ; 
the proclamation announcing that he has sailed in order to 
take the command of the fleet, and that he will return in a 
couple of months; and, lastly, his letter written to the Direc- 
tory, immediately after landing at Fréjus, in which he informs 
them that having heard of the reverses of Jourdan in Germany 
and of Scherer in Italy, he has come to the succour of France, 
leaving Egypt in safety and prosperity under the care of 
Kleber: ‘ L’Egypte bien organisée et & Tabri de toute in- 
‘ vasion est entiérement & nous.’ The instructions left to Kleber 
were less confident in tone :— 

‘If, by some unaccountable mischance, all my attempts (to send 
reinforcements) fail, and that) before next May you have received 
no news or succour from France; if, in spite of all the precautions 
taken, the plague breaks out and carries off more than 1,500 men, 
I do not think you should, in that case, attempt another campaign, 
and you are authorised to conclude a peace with the Porte, even 
though the evacuation of Egypt should be one of its principal con- 
ditions.’ (To Kleber, August 22nd, 1797.) 

Fate had served the young general to his heart’s content. 
He might safely reckon that reverses would follow his depar- 
ture from Egypt, and hope that success would attend his 
return to France. At any rate he did all he could to bring 
about this consummation by taking from the army of Egypt 
its best. generals. Lannes, Murat, Berthier, Marmont, Duroc, 
Bessiéres, and Lavalette accompanied him to France. When 
Kleber, to whom he had left the command of the colony, was 
assassinated a few months later, there was no French general 
to take his place but the notoriously inefficient and despised 
renegade Abdallah Menou. 


* To General Dugua at Cairo. 
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The four next volumes of the Correspondence relate to the 
period comprised between the Coup d’Etat of Brumaire which 
made Bonaparte First Consul of the Republic, and the esta- 
blishment of the Empire. If our object were to retrace the 
history of Napoleon’s power, instead of merely reviewing his cor- 
respondence, the few months which followed the usurpation of 
Brumaire would form the most important part of our subject. 
It was then that the destinies of France were fixed; for the 
successive measures which transformed a consul, elected in the 
first instance for ten years only, into an hereditary emperor 
were the almost unavoidable result of a law of natural develop- 
ment. We might dwell with interest on the Consular Con- 
stitution, known as the Constitution de An VIII., of which 
so many features may yet be traced in the Constitution of the 
second French Empire. Then it was that the great adminis- 
trative hierarchy, the powerful machinery of centralisation, 
which at each successive revolution has made France the prize 
of any party who obtained possession of the Hétel de Ville of 
Paris, was organised. Then it was that the local and elective 
bodies—established by the Constituent Assembly of 1789— 
which still survived, and in the midst of anarchy contained the 
germs of political liberty, were swept away, and that préfets 
and sous-préfets, conseils de préfecture and conseils généraux 
reigned in their stead.* 

No stipulations were made on the part of a weary and, so to 
speak, decapitated nation. The scanty elements of resistance 





* Even at the present day an article of the Constitution de 
PAn VIII. (Art. 75), which is still in force, is the great stumbling- 
block to the liberty of the subject in France, and places, so to speak, 
a whole arsenal at the service of arbitrary power. It provides that 
no public functionary of whatever degree can be prosecuted without 
an authorisation from the Conseil d’Etat. The Conseil d’Etat, in its 
turn, by two recent decisions in 1866 and 1867 has declared: first, 
that no functionary can be held responsible for an act committed in 
pursuance of an order from his hierarchical superior ; secondly, that 
in the case of acts of a political character, the Conseil d’Etat, as a 
tribunal, is incompetent. In a word, all public functionaries in 
France are by law assured of impunity in their most arbitrary poli- 
tical misdeeds, if the central authority so wills it. Centralisation is 
a plant of constant and all-invading growth, and the roots and 
branches which it has, year by year, struck out in French public 
life, till it threatens to stifle every germ of individual energy, would 
present a useful study to many among ourselves who are impatient 
at the inertness of local bodies, and the comparative inability of indi- 
ions efforts and private associations to compass brilliant and prompt 
results. 
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which still existed were too scattered to combine. Provided 
quiet men were secured against the return of Terrorism, pro- 
vided the Terrorists were assured that no inquiry would be 
made into past misdeeds, provided, above all, that the holders 
of biens nationaux were confirmed in their property, all classes 
were content.* Bonaparte gave France all she asked for— 
order. As regards his internal administration, he was as 
completely supreme after Brumaire as after Austerlitz or 
Tilsit. 

But of these matters there is no trace in the Correspondence. 
Of the events of Brumaire there is no other record than the 
two speeches made by Bonaparte in the Conseil des Anciens, 
and a few official proclamations. It is probable that he wrote 
but little in those days, when his ambition still wore the form 
of conspiracy—a form, indeed, of which it was never com- 
pletely divested, even when his power was absolute. His whole 
reign was one long conspiracy against the peace of Europe—a 
series of plots with the allies of to-day against the enemies of 
to-morrow. The crooked path seemed ever to him the safest. 
When he could command, he did not scorn to dissemble. 
He condescended to deceive his feeblest adversaries, and even 
—in some instances—his most servile tools. At St. Helena, 
and with his dying breath. he sought to mislead posterity. 

Events do not fill in the Correspondence a place by any means 
proportionate to their rank in history. If we consider, for in- 
stance, the principal occurrences of the Consular period, we find 
that the Concordat is scarcely mentioned ; on the negotiations 
which preceded and followed the peace of Amiens there is no 
new light thrown, and on the subject of the death of the Duc 
d’Enghien we have only the orders signed by the First Consul 
for the seizure of the Prince and his prompt and secret judg- 
ment. On the other hand the St. Domingo expedition occu- 
pies great space, and more than half a volume is filled with 


* The coronation oath taken by Napoleon (December 2nd, 1804) 
ran as follows :—‘ Je jure de maintenir l’intégrité du territoire de la 
République; de respecter et de faire respecter les lois du Concordat 
et la liberté des cultes; de respecter et de faire respecter l’égalité 
des droits, la liberté politique et civile, Pirrévocabilité des ventes des 
biens nationaux .. . 

Historians have dwelt complacently on the generous and patriotic 
influences which were undoubtedly at work during the French Re- 
volution ; it would be a less pleasing, but a useful task, to point out 
the part that cupidity played, and the influence on politics of the 
purchase of national—or, to speak more correctly, confiscated— 
property. 
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military details concerning the second Italian campaign. But 
by far the most curious letters in this part of the collection 
relate to the internal policy of Napoleon. The great events 
of his history are less interesting to note than the uses to 
which he put his newly-acquired power at home. The fruits 
of the victories of Napoleon were wrested from France more 
than half a century ago; the lines he drew on the map of 
Europe with his sword’s point have long since been oblite- 
rated; the kingdoms he established have been destroyed and 
others have arisen in their stead, but the impress which his 
administration has left on France is distinctly visible to this 
hour and may prove ineffaceable. 

One of the first and most signal services rendered to France 
by her new ruler was the pacification of La Vendée. The 
theories of repression on the part of military commanders and 
the jurisprudence of martial law have been so much debated of 
late, that it is interesting to see what the First Consul’s ideas 
were on the subject. The following is an extract of his instruc- 
tions to General Hédouville, commanding temporarily in the 
rebellious provinces of the West :— 

‘You are invested, my dear general, with full powers—I say, 
with every power (owi, de tous les pouvoirs) ; act as freely as if you 
were in the midst of Germany. All minor interests and individual 
considerations must give way before the necessity of repressing 
rebellion, and causing the Government to be respected. 

‘It is unnecessary to attach military tribunals to the republican 
troops. The consuls are of opinion that the generals should have 
the chief rebels shot at once, when taken in arms. 

‘ Any cabal, intrigues or denunciations directed against yourself, 
from whatever quarter they may proceed, will be unavailing. Go- 
vernment will support you; but your military acts will be judged in 
a military light; they will be scrutinised by one who is accustomed 
to rigorous and energetic measures, and whose habit it is to triumph 
on every occasion. However cunning the Chouans may think them- 
selves, they are less so than the Arab of the desert. They are 
neither as sharp-sighted nor as rapid. You ought to conquer them. 

‘The First Consul is of opinion that you would give a salutary 
example by burning down two or three large villages, chosen among 
those who have behaved the worst... .’ 


To General Brune he writes :— 

‘ Enfin commencez 4 faire sentir tout le poids et les horreurs de la 
guerre aux révoltés du Morbihan . . .” 

M. Thiers in his history concludes his account of the paci- 
fication of La Vendée with the following appropriate remark : 
* C’est avec la gloire, la clémence et la bienfaisance qu’on ter- 
‘ mine les révolutions.’ 
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The letters addressed to Fouché are innumerable. Napo- 
leon’s first care had been to institute a ministry of police to 
which Fouché was appointed, notwithstanding the share he 
had taken in some of the worst crimes of the Revolution. 
There is however no trace in the Correspondence of one of 
the most iniquitous transactions in which Fouché was impli- 
cated under the Consulate—the transportation, without any 
form or pretence of trial, of 130 members of the old Revolu- 
tionary party, falsely supposed to have been concerned in the 
plot of the infernal machine. On that occasion Bonaparte had 
openly declared in the Conseil d’Etat his contempt for what 
he termed ‘la métaphysique judiciaire,’ but which ordinary 
mortals call the rules of justice. His Correspondence clearly 
proves that he did not fear any ‘metaphysical’ objections on 
the part of his subordinates. There was also a Prefect of 
Police who sent in a daily report on the state of the capital 
which served to test the accuracy of Fouché’s information. 
But Napoleon, both as Consul and Emperor, never let the 
direction of the police out of his own hands, and more than 
once condescended, as these volumes show, to invent plots 
and stratagems himself with all the relish of an amateur. 
Here are some of his notes to Fouché and others connected 
with the administration of justice, taken almost at hazard :— 

‘ The establishment of peace allowing me to pay more particular 
attention to the police, I wish to be informed of everything in the 
greatest detail, and to transact business with you at least once, and 
often twice every day.’ * 

‘I request, Citizen Minister, that you will ship off to rejoin their 
companions all the men who are confined in the islands of Ré and 
Oléron, in virtue of the senatus-consultum of the year VIII. You 
will add to their number the three generals: Argout, Simon, and 
Bertrand. I desire that these persons, about thirty in number, be 
put on board as soon as possible, and very secretly; their destination 
to remain completely unknown.’ f 

‘I think, Citizen Minister, that it would be well that d’ Avaray 
did not remain in Paris. Have him arrested so as to seize his 
papers, and, if nothing is found (for the man is probably on his 
guard), send him off sixty leagues from Paris to some small town 
where he may be kept en surveillance.’ t 

‘IT am told, Citizen Minister, that Madame de Staél has arrived 
at Maffliers, near Beaumont-sur-Oise. Let her know through some 
of her friends, and without any fuss, that if on the 15th Vendémiaire 





* To Fouché, February 24th, 1802. 

+ To Regnier, Grand-Juge, Ministre de la Justice, October 16th, 
1802. 
¢ Ibid. September 30th, 1803. 
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she is still to be found there, she will be conducted to the frontier 
by the gendarmerie. The arrival of that woman, like that of a bird 
of ill omen, has always been the signal of some disturbance. My 
intention is that she should not remain in France.’* 

‘You must remove (dépayser) the woman Pocheton who keeps an 
inn at Le Mans, and have her inn kept by a safe person.’ f 

‘ The Bailli de Crussol was a captain in the Guards of the Count 
d’Artois. He visits at the house of Madame Grolier who paints 
and receives artists. It would be desirable to have an agent intro- 
duced into that set.’ 

‘If Carrier and his wife, who are mentioned in the report of the 
6th Floréal, are guilty of nothing, they must be sent en surveillance 
to some small inland place and never allowed to leave it .. .’§ 


Napoleon the Emperor was not less vigilant in overlooking 
his police than Bonaparte the Consul, and a few months after 
his accession in a long and minute letter to Fouché concerning 
divers categories of suspected persons we find this s significant 
sentence: ‘ © Le seul moyen | de conserver la tranquillité et un bon 
* esprit dans Paris est de n'y souffrir des hommes d’aucun parti.’ 
The impartiality with which he exiled or imprisoned men and 
women of all parties was indeed wonderful. 


‘Monsieur Fouché, Minister of the General Police, have the 
younger brother of Georges (Cadoudal) arrested; he must not 
remain any longer in Morbihan ; have him sent to some little town 
in Piedmont where means of earning a livelihood will be given him. 

‘General Lahorie must not remain in France. . . . If he can be 
caught it would:be well to make sure of him by detaining him for 
several years in a fortress.’ (September 4th, 1804.) 


The following would lose much by translation :— 


‘Mon Cousin, je regois un projet de décret sur les avocats. Il 
n’y a rien qui donne au grand juge les moyens de les contenir. 
J’aime mieux ne rien faire que de m’dter les moyens de prendre des 
mesures contre ce tas de bavards, artisans de révolutions, et qui ne 
sont inspirés presque tous que par le crime et la corruption. Tant 
que j’aurai l’épée au cdté, je ne signerai jamais un décret aussi 
absurde. Je veux qu’on puisse couper la langue & un avocat qui 
s’en servirait contre le gouvernement.’ 

‘All the young men who made a row (tapage) at the play at 
Rouen, and who' happen to be unmarried and under a -five, 











* To iain Minister of Justice, October 3rd, 1803. 
+ Ibid. February 18th, 1804. 
t Note for Citizen Réal, Councillor of State, chargé du premier 
arrondissement de la police générale, March 4th, 1804. 
To Regnier, Minister of Justice, April 27th, 1804. 
} To Cambacérés Aréh-Chancellor of the Empire, October 7th, 
1804, 
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must be sent to the 5th regiment of the line which is in Italy. 
March them off instantly.’ * 


Some of these orders are rendered still more curious by 
their dates. In a letter addressed to Cambacérés and written 
from head-quarters at Osterode shortly after the disastrous 
battle of Eylau, with the armies of Russia and Prussia arrayed 
against him, the Emperor recurs to his petty persecutions 
against a woman :— 


‘J’ai écrit au Ministre de la Police de renvoyer Madame de Staél 
i Genéve, en lui laissant la liberté d’aller & l’étranger tant qu'elle 
voudra. Cette femme continue son métier d’intrigante. Elle s’est 
approchée de Paris, malgré mes ordres. C’est une véritable peste. 
Mon intention est que vous en parliez sérieusement au Ministre, car 
je me verrais forcé de la faire enlever par la gendarmerie. Ayez 
aussi l’ceil sur Benjamin Constant, et, 4 la moindre chose dont il se 
mélera, je l'enverrai 4 Brunswick, chez sa femme. Je ne veux rien 
souffrir de cette clique; je ne veux point qu’ils fassent des pro- 
sélytes. .. .’ 

Some of the notes are almost ludicrous in their inquisitorial 
minuteness :— 

‘Monsieur Fouché, Minister of General Police,—The Arch-Chan- 
cellor’s mother-in-law is in Paris; she is staying with a certain 
M. de Marsanne, an ex-deputy. Her object is to annoy the Arch- 
Chancellor (Cambacérés) at the instigation of his enemies and of 
people of extreme opinions (gens exagérés). I wish you to see her 
and to try by fair means to induce her to go home. Let me know 


what you have done, that I may take, if necessary, further measures.’ 
(October 13th, 1804.) 


The power of keeping troublesome mothers-in-law out of the 
way might, if it could be effectually exercised, go far to recon- 
cile many to the idea of a paternal government, but the task 
would baffle, we suspect, even the genius of a Napoleon. No- 
thing was too small or too great for his ambition. He was 
never so happy as when he could show himself informed of 
some trivial circumstance which had escaped the vigilance of 
his numerous police. He suggests subjects for ballets, meddles 
in the squabbles of actors, and gravely pronounces when he 
considers that the time is come for Madame Paér to give up 
singing at concerts on account of her approaching confinement. 
Evidently he was proud of his universal supervision, and the 
editors of his Correspondence seem equally desirous, in the 
interest of his memory, to make it apparent. The smallest bits 
of tyrannical gossip are carefully recorded. That they prove 





* To Fouché, June 24th, 1806. 
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activity and suppleness of mind there can be no doubt, but in 
truth, they indicate more restlessness than real strength. Napo- 
leon had none of that Olympian serenity which should properly 
belong to the rulers of men. This was clearly shown by the 
petty bickerings and the querulousness to which he gave way 
when adversity—which elevates and appeases really noble 
minds—overtook him. When great men condescend to notice 
and direct trifles, one is justified in supposing that trifles may 
unduly influence them. Every child has heard the well-known 
comparison of the elephant’s trunk, which can with equal 
ease uproot a tree and pick up a straw; but if an elephant, 
with the task before it of a whole forest to uproot, picked up 
every straw that lay in its path, our admiration for its varied 
powers would be deservedly lessened. 

No correct opinion can be formed of Napoleon’s domestic 
policy if his dealings with literature and the Press are not 
taken into account. Although he was certainly unable to ap- 
preciate the full value of moral and intellectual forces, and felt 
an instinctive antipathy for ‘ ideologists,’ as he called them, he 
was not blind to the fact that the glory of letters was wanting 
to his reign, and he would willingly have purchased it at any 
price, save that of allowing men to write and speak freely. He 
was ready to grant pensions and favours, but he could not 
afford to give liberty. His system of government, he well 
knew, could not have stood six months under the criticisms of a 
free press. While he founded prizes for literature and re- 
proached his ministers with their inability to discover literary 
merit and bring it to light, he persecuted Madame de Staél 
and Benjamin Constant and silenced Chateaubriand, the only 
three writers of his reign whose names will go down to pos- 
terity with his own. As regards newspapers he would have pre- 
ferred to suppress them altogether, though he sometimes made 
use of them as vehicles for directing, or rather for misleading, 
public opinion. But Napoleon’s style is so clear and terse that 
we can save space by allowing him to expose his views 
himself. Nor are we blind to the advantage of screening our- 
selves by quotation from the suspicion of having misrepresented 
or even exaggerated the intellectual tyranny imposed on France 
by one who dared to claim, and to whom some historians have 
ventured to give, the title of the modern Charlemagne. Charle- 
magne! Ten centuries of civilisation and enlightenment must 
be placed in one of the scales before Napoleon and Charle- 
magne can be fairly weighed together; and, if that were done, 
it would certainly not be the barbarian Emperor that would be 
found wanting ! 
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The following instructions are all addressed to Fouché :— 


‘Bestir yourself a little to keep up public opinion. Tell the 
editors that, though I am absent from France, I read the news- 
papers, and that if they persevere in their present tone I will settle 
their account. Remind them that in the year VIII. I reduced their 
numbers to fourteen. I fancy these warnings to the principal 
writers will be of more use than any refutations.’ (August 24th, 
1805.) 

‘Monsieur Fouché,—My intention is that henceforward the 
“* Journal des Débats” should not be published without having 
been subjected to a censorship on the previous day. You will 
appoint a censor; he must be a safe man, devoted to the Govern- 
ment and possessing tact. The proprietors of the Journal must 
allow him a salary of 12,000 francs. On this condition only will 
Tallow the paper to appear. . . . The writers are animated with 
the worst possible spirit. If, in spite of the censorship, they con- 
tinue to write nonsense I must suppress the paper. Inform the 
other journalists of this measure, and warn them that if they venture 
to give stupid news with bad intentions I will do as much by them. 
Any news that is disagreeable or unfavourable to France should be 
put by them under quarantine, as they ought to suspect that it is an 
invention of the English.’ (May 20th, 1805.) 


The newspapers were awed into submission, but as might have 
been foreseen the process made them rather tame and dull, 
The master expected his slaves to move lightly in their fetters, 
and had, moreover, found out that there were some disadvan- 
tages attached to an official censorship :— 


‘The newspapers are important. It cannot be said at present 
that they are malevolent, but they are too stupid. They are written 
unmeaningly, and the principal papers show no zeal for the Govern- 
ment. . . . Iam not desirous to have only one newspaper. But I 
wish to have an organisation without censorship, for I do not choose 
to be held responsible for everything they may say. I wish the 
editors of the papers we keep to be devoted to the Government, and 
sensible enough not to put in any news which is unfavourable 
to the nation. They should be directed to attack England in 
her fashions, customs, literature, and constitution. Geoffroi has no 
other recommendation, and Voltaire did great mischief by constantly 
preaching Anglomania.’ (June Ist, 1805.) 


The following passage of a letter addressed to Eugéne Beau- 
harnais, Viceroy of Italy, is more explicit still. The last sen- 
tence, concerning the attacks on foreign Powers, is especially 
curious :— 

‘La censure détruit les journaux; il faut déclarer que le Gou- 
vernement ne peut répondre des sottises qu’ils peuvent dire, mais 
que les journalistes en répondront personnellement. Je ne me 
dissimule pas que cette mesure a quelque inconvénient; mais il y 
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aussi dans le vague de la liberté de la presse quelque chose dont il 
est bon de profiter, et, quoique mon intention ne soit point de laisser 
aux journaux la liberté que les constitutions anglaises laissent aux 
journaux anglais, je ne veux point qu’on la régle comme on le fait & 
Vienne ou & Venise. II faut qu’ils puissent mettre quelque article 
vague contre telle ou telle puissance, et qu’on puisse répondre aux 
ambassadeurs: Faites une plainte ; on les poursuivra devant les 
tribunaux, ou l’on s’en fera rendre compte.’ (June 12th, 1805.) 


Here again we have a curious mixture of sham liberality and 
actual confiscation :— 

‘I send you the arrangement I have approved for the “ Journal 
“de Empire,” formerly “Journal des Débats.” Let the owners 
know the terms I have settled. When the arrangement is con- 
cluded, you will make a similar one with the “ Publiciste” and the 
“ Gazette de France.” You will extend to all the other papers the 
general measure of levying one-sixth or one-quarter on the profits— 
according to their importance—to be applied to pensions which will 
be granted to men of letters.’ * 

‘M. Portalis has pointed out to me the existence of several eccle- 
siastical journals, and the evils which may arise from the spirit in 
which they are conducted, and more especially from a diversity of 
opinions on all religious matters. My intention is, therefore, that 
the religious newspapers should be stopped and be henceforward 
united in one journal, which will take all their subscribers. As this 
paper is intended especially for the instruction of priests it is to be 
entitled ‘ Journal des ‘Curés.” The contributors will be appointed 
by the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris.’ f 


‘ Journal des Curés’ was certainly not an attractive title, but 
doubtless the curés were made to subscribe. We can only in- 
form our readers—among whom may perhaps be found some of 
the contributors to the two hundred and ten religious maga- 
zines of _England—that about eighteen months later we find 
the Emperor writing to M. Portalis, Minister of Public Wor- 
ship, to obtain information respecting the ‘ Journal des Curés,’ 
and threatening to suppress it on account of its Ultramontane 
and anti-Gallican tendencies. The love of uniformity grew with 
what it fed on, and, as we turn over the pages of the Corre- 
spondence, we find continually some new step taken towards 
Napoleon’s ideal of good government—unity in command for 
the ruler, equality in servitude for the ruled. 

‘Monsieur Talleyrand,—I desire that the political articles of the 
* Moniteur” be written by the Minister for Foreign Affairs. When 
I shall have seen, during a month, how they are done, I will forbid 


* To Fouché, August 7th, 1805. 
{ Ibid. February 7th, 1806, 
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all the other papers to mention politics otherwise than by copying 
the articles of the “ Moniteur.” ’* 

At last silence reigned and no warning murmur was heard 
in the great French Empire, save the irrepressible wail of be- 
reaved mothers after every fresh victory. But the Emperor 
was not satisfied. He was surprised and disgusted to see 
that the soil he had made barren produced no crops. Every- 
thing in France was done by him. He acted for France in 
his omnipotence, and success seemed to follow all his under- 
takings ; but somehow he found that he could not think for her. 
It was in vain that he publicly honoured the Institute with 
marks of empty respect, that he talked with Talma and re- 
gretted that Corneille had not lived under his reign that he 
might have made him a prince ; in vain that he suggested plots 
for tragedies and gave hints for pamphlets ; his literary acumen 
was just sufficient to discover the sterility that surrounded 
him. ‘ If the army does all it can to honour the nation it must 
‘ be allowed that men of letters do what they can to disgrace 
‘ it,’ he exclaims in a letter to Cambacérés a propos of some 
more than usually bad verses which had been sung at the 
Opera. But the natural and only efficacious remedy never 
suggested itself to his mind. His plan is to have official criti- 
cism inserted in the ‘ Moniteur.’ He thinks there are ten, or 
may be a dozen, poets in France who show signs of talent. 
These might be encouraged ‘ without adulation’ in the Govern- 
ment paper, and, on the day following the favourable review, 
the minister might with advantage grant the author some 
slight favour. The great fault of the times in his opinion is 
that ‘ no pains are taken to form public opinion.’ But in truth, 
with an unerring instinct, he mistrusted all men of learning 
and letters, and felt that there was a natural enmity between 
them and him. He never willingly employed them: ‘ Je re- 
‘ garde les savants et les hommes d’esprit comme des coquettes,’ 
he writes to his brother Joseph, ‘il faut les voir, causer avec eux, 
‘ mais ne prendre ni les unes pour sa femme, ni les autres pour 
‘ ses ministres.’ 

Notwithstanding his sarcasms and affected contempt, Napo- 
leon’s severity towards the press betrayed his fears. The in- 
stances of tyranny we have given are not the worst that can 
be adduced against his memory. The tragical fate of Palm, 
the bookseller of Nuremberg, is well known. During the 
occupation of Germany by the French in 1806, several pam- 
phlets, hostile to the invaders, had been circulated throughout 


* Te Talleyrand, March 6th, 1806. 
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the country. One of these was traced to Palm’s shop, and, 
though he offered to prove that he had not sold a single copy, 
he was arrested and shot on the following day. ‘The poor 
bookseller, more really a hero than the Emperor who caused 
him to be butchered, refused the pardon that was offered him on 
condition of revealing the name of the author of the pamphlet. 
The following letter leaves no doubt that the guilt of this 
murder must be ascribed entirely to Napoleon himself :— 
‘Mon Cousin,—J’imagine que vous avez fait arréter les libraires 
d’Augsbourg et de Nuremberg. Mon intention est quils soient 
traduits devant une commission militaire et fusillés dans les vingt- 
quatre heures. Ce n’est pas un crime ordinaire que de répandre 
des libelles dans les lieux ot se trouvent les armées frangaises pour 
exciter les habitants contre elles: c’est un crime de haute trahison., 
La sentence portera, que partout ot il y a une armée, le devoir du 
chef étant de veiller & sa stireté, les individus tels et tels, convaincus 
d’avoir tenté de soulever les habitants de la Souabe contre l'armée 
francaise, sont condamnés i mort. C'est dans ce sens que sera 
rédigée la sentence. Vous mettrez les coupables au miliew d’une 
division et vous nommerez sept colonels pour les juger. . . . ’* 





We have already said that the space allotted to events in the 
Correspondence bears no proportion to their importance ; we 
need perhaps scarcely add that—as might be expected in a one- 
sided collection of letters—while some matters are made per- 
fectly clear even to the most careless reader, others are almost 
incomprehensible for anyone who is not well acquainted with 
the circumstances to which the Emperor alludes. In many 
sxases those who are unable to read between the lines—to bor- 
row a German expression—much that is unwritten, will pass 
over some of the most curious letters. We will give one 
instance taken from a period which is likely to interest English 
readers. 

There are hundreds of letters from Napoleon on naval 
matters, many of which relate to his projected invasion of 
England. In these he not only gives the minutest directions 
respecting the flotilla at Boulogne, but he issues the most 
positive orders to his fleets in all parts of the world as to the 
conduct to be pursued under every possible circumstance. We 
confess ourselves incompetent to criticise his plans of naval 
warfare, but on the very face of the thing it certainly argues 
great presumption on the part of one totally unacquainted with 
the sea to speak so authoritatively, and the frequent reverses 
which his fleets suffered go far to corroborate this first impres- 
sion: At any rate one would naturally take for granted that 


* To Marshal Berthier, August 5th, 1806. 
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he spoke, if not by the advice, at least with the concurrence of, 
his Minister of Marine. There are, however, undeniable proofs 
that this was not the case. 

During the whole month of August, 1805, Napoleon re- 
mained at the camp of Boulogne, awaiting impatiently the 
arrival of Admiral Villeneuve from Spain and Ganteaume from 
Brest with their respective squadrons. The presence of the 
two admirals in the Channel, with the combined fleets of Spain 
and France, would be sufficient, in the opinion of the Emperor, 
to protect the passage and landing in England of his invading 
army. But while Napoleon was waiting at Boulogne, Ville- 
neuve, instead of joining Ganteaume at Brest, and from thence 
making sail with him for the Channel, had gone to Cadiz. 
When he left that port in October he was destined, as every- 
body knows, to encounter Nelson and suffer defeat at Trafalgar. 
Now let us see how events appear in the Correspondence. We 
find there twelve letters for one single day, the 22nd August, 
1805, six of which are addressed to Decrés, the Minister of 
Marine, though he was at Boulogne at the time, within two 
miles of his master. One of the letters is addressed to Gan- 
teaume at Brest. It contains an order to appear in the Channel 
as soon as possible with Villeneuve and their combined forces, 
and ends thus :— 

‘ Partez et venez ici. Nous aurons vengé six siécles d’insultes et 
de honte. Jamais pour un plus grand objet mes soldats de terre et 
de mer n’auront exposé leur vie.’ 

To Villeneuve he writes :— 

‘Monsieur le Vice-Amiral. Villeneuve,—J’espere que vous étes 
arrivé 4 Brest. Puartez, ne perdez pas un moment, et, avec mes 
escadres réunies, entrez dans la Manche. L’Angleterre est 4 nous. 
Nous sommes tous préts, tout est embarqué. Paraissez vingt-quatre 
heures et tout est terminé.’ 

The above letters are intelligible enough, but one of the 
notes written on the same day to Decrés requires explanation :— 

‘ Monsieur Decrés,—Je vous prie de m’envoyer dans la journée de 
demain un mémoire sur cette question: Dans la situation des choses, 
si l’Amiral Villeneuve reste & Cadix, que faut-il faire? Elevez- 
vous & la hauteur des circonstances et de la situation ot se trouvent 
la France et Angleterre. Ne m’écrivez plus de lettres comme celle 
que vous m’avez écrite, cela ne signifie rien. Pour moi, je n’ai qu’un 
besoin, c’est celui de réussir.’ 

To understand the words we have underlined, the’ reader 
must know that the unfortunate Minister of Marine, after 
repeated and fruitless remonstrances on the folly of his master’s 
naval plans, had on that very day written a letter sufficiently 
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forcible to shake at last even Napoleon’s obstinacy. The letter 
is long, and for our purpose it will be sufficient to quote the 
concluding paragraph :— 


‘I consider my acquaintance with naval matters as a misfortune, 
since my knowledge inspires no confidence and has no influence on 
the plans of your Majesty. In truth, Sire, my situation has become 
very painful. I reproach myself with my inability to persuade your 
Majesty. I doubt that any one man could hope to do so. Let your 
Majesty appoint a council, an admiralty, as may be judged best, to 
direct the navy; as for myself, I feel that, instead of gaining strength, 
I am giving way day by day. The truth must be spoken: a minister 
of marine, overruled by your Majesty (subjugué par votre Majesté) 
in naval matters, does you no good service and, not only can add 
nothing to the glory of your arms, but may do injury. With bitter- 
ness of heart which in no way impairs my devotion and fidelity to 
your person, I beg your Majesty to accept my profound respect.’ 
(Decreés.) * 


This letter, joined to Villeneuve’s non-appearance, had the 


desired effect. The letters of the following day (23rd August) 


are full of projects for war with Austria, and within little more 
than a month the camp at Boulogne was broken up, and the 
French armies had crossed the Rhine. The only allusion to 
the battle of Trafalgar is to be found in a letter of the 18th 
November, 1805, to Decrés, in which Napoleon writes :—‘ I 
‘ have received your letters respecting the fight off Cadiz. I 
‘ wait for further details to form my opinion.’ At that date 
Ulm had capitulated, Vienna had been taken, and the victory 
of Austerlitz was near at hand. These were great compensa- 
tions. The details came no doubt in due time, and the imperial 
opinion was formed, but no further mention is made of Tra- 
falgar. France was not even informed of the defeat she 
had sustained at sea. Henceforward the letters addressed to 
Decrés are comparatively few and far between, and Napoieor 
appears to have despaired of his navy. Hatred towards 
England remained the ruling passion of his life, and he never 
made peace with any other Power but with the ultimate hope 
of securing a new ally against her; but all idea of a direct 
attack was given up. ‘The continental blockade, and a still 
more chimerical plan of dealing a death-blow to England in 
her Indian Empire, took the place which the invasion from 
Boulogne had hitherto held in his dreams of revenge. 

On the other hand, there are matters which are so explicitly 
een | in the Cinrenpontionce that they could sonbenty have 


* The entire letter is given in M. Thiers’ ¢ History of the Consu- 
‘late and the Empire,’ vol. v. p. 455. 
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been made more clear had the writer wished to draw up a full 
confession for the benefit of posterity. The letters addressed 
by Napoleon to Eugéne Beauharnais as Viceroy of Italy, and 
still more those written to Joseph Bonaparte at Naples, expose 
with incomparable lucidity his plans of government and his 
notions of kingcraft. The letters he subsequently wrote to 
Louis in Holland, and to Joseph in Spain, are perhaps more 
valuable still, but they belong to a period which lies be- 
yond our present subject. These letters of advice, and almost 
invariably of reproof, though the most interesting in the 
Correspondence, are also the best known; we will not, there- 
fore, draw largely upon them. They have been published 
long since to the world in the separate Memoirs or Corre- 
spondences of the personages to whom they were addressed. 
Still, in their collected form as they stand in the Correspond- 
ence, they wear a peculiar aspect. 

By their help the reader can follow step by step the progress 
of an idea which took possession of Napoleon’s mind almost 
immediately after Austerlitz and the establishment of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine. The old Germanic Empire was dis- 
solved, the ground was clear, the states which had belonged to. 
Charlemagne lay within his grasp, why should not he revive, 
after a lapse of nearly a thousand years, the title of Emperor 
of the West? In fact, the Western Empire was nearly com- 
plete; and he thought he could foresee the time when Europe 
could be coaxed, or coerced, into allowing the name. 

He would have vassal-kings seated on half the thrones 
of Europe; sovereign-princes who should nevertheless con- 
tinue to be great dignitaries of the imperial court; and a Pope 
who should be his mere feudatory. As far back as January 
1806, he wrote lightly to Joseph: ‘I told you, I think, that 
‘ my intention is to take the throne of Naples for my family. 
‘ Naples with Italy, Switzerland, Holland and the three Ger- 
‘man kingdoms, will form my Federal States, or, more properly 
‘ speaking, The French Empire.’ Henceforward all Napoleon’s 
acts tended towards the same object. Countries were cut up, 
thrones were exchanged and bandied about without any con- 
sideration of the traditions, past associations or wishes of the 
peoples—sometimes with curious ignorance of their ownership. 
Take for instance the following letter written when Murat was. 
Duke of Berg and of Cleves :— 


‘Monsieur Talleyrand,—-There are three territories I wish very 
much to have in order to complete (pour arrondir) Prince Murat’s 
possessions : first, the Abbeys of Essen and of Werden—only 20,000 
souls; then the county of Lamarck, and lastly, the county of Witt- 
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genstein. The two first belong to Prussia, J donot know to whom 
the third belongs. Let me have a report. I wish you to find out 
what can be given to Prussia in exchange; there are in her neigh- 
bourhood several petty princes whose states would suit her very 
well.’ 

Napoleon’s plan of Empire was fixed and his theory of 
government complete in all its parts; the difficulty was to have 
the personnel required for his great schemes. His brothers 
and Murat were unsatisfactory scholars. Those whom he had 
made great sometimes ‘ waxed fat and kicked,’ or again, like 
Louis in Holland, and at one time Joseph at Naples, forgot 
their allegiance to France and weakly sought to gain the love 
of their foreign subjects. He could not imbue them with his 
genius or with his own indomitable will. And yet as he wrote 
to Eugéne: ‘the system was very simple; the Emperor wills 
‘it. Everybody knew that he never yielded.’ Still, simple 
as the system was, it did not work easily, as may be seen by 
innumerable letters, often written in an admirable style and 
containing excellent advice, but all bearing the true tyrannical 
stamp. We will give some quotations without comment. The 
few explanatory remarks we add must be merely considered as 
the leaden framework in which a humble artificer enchases 
the brilliant fragments of some illumined and gloriously-stained 
window. Our mosaic will, we think, present a vivid, though 
necessarily imperfect image of the self-styled Charlemagne, the 
would-be Emperor, of the West. 

To Eugéne, Viceroy of Italy :— 

‘My Cousin,—In confiding to you the Government of our kingdom 
of Italy, we have given you a proof of the esteem which your con- 
duct has inspired. But as at your age you cannot be fully acquainted 
with the perversity of the human heart, we cannot too strongly 
recommend circumspection and prudence. ... Dissimulation, which 
is natural at a certain age; must with you be a matter of principle 
and of authority. Whenever you have spoken according to the 
impulse of your heart and without necessity, say to yourself that 
you have committed a fault, so as to avoid it another time. Show 
esteem for the people you: have to govern; you must show it the 
more in proportion as you discover reasons for esteeming them less. 
A time will come when you will find out that there is very little 
difference between one people and another.’ (June 7th, 1805.) 

‘ My Cousin,—I desire M. Mariscalchi to forward to you the decree 
by which I have ordered the Legislative Body to bring its sittings 
to a close. My intention is, so long as I reign in Italy, not to con- 
voke it again. I had too good an opinion of the Italians. I see 
there are still a great many mischief-makers and scamps among 
them. .. . I did not want the sanction of the Legislative Body, 
I wanted its opinion. You will address no message to them and 
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pay them no honours; you-will, however, inform them of my dis- 
pleasure. You are mistaken in supposing that the Italians are like 
children. There is malice at the bottom of all this. Do not suffer 
them to forget that I am the master and free to do what I choose; 
this is necessary for all people, but especially for the Italians, who 
only obey a master’s voice. ‘They will esteem you only in so much 
as they fear you, and they will fear you only if they perceive that 
you know the duplicity and cunning of their character’ (July 
27th, 1805.) 

‘, . . If you value my esteem and friendship, you must not, 
under- any pretence: whatever, go beyond your authority, even 
though the moon were threatening to fall on Milan.’ (August 6th, 
1805.) 

Joseph on taking possession of the kingdom of Naples was 
especially warned not to govern too paternally :—. 


‘My Brother,—I see that in one of your proclamations you promise 
not to levy « war tax, and that you tell the soldiers not to expect to 
be fed by their hosts. In my opinion your measures are narrow. . .. 
Raise a tax of thirty millions on Naples; pay your army well; 
mount your cavalry; get shoes and coats made; all this can only be 
done with money. It would be too ridiculous if the conquest of 
Naples did not procure ease and comfort to my army. . . I do not 
hear of your having had any of the lazzaroni shot, and yet I know 
that they have been using the stiletto. If you do not make yourself 
feared from the first, you will come to grief. An impost would not 
produce the effect you fancy; everybody expects it and it will be 
thought quite natural.. At Vienna, where there was not a penny, 
and where they hoped I would levy no contributions, I laid on a 
tax of a hundred millions; it was considered very reasonable.’ 
(March 8th, 1806.) 

‘My Brother,—I have received your letter of April 5th. I see 
with pleasure that an insurgent village has been burnt down. Severe 
examples are necessary. I suppose the village has been given over 
to the soldiers for plunder. That is the way to treat all revolted 
villages. It is not only the right of war but a duty enjoined by 
policy,’ (April 22nd, 1806.) 


These counsels were not completely successful, and soon after 
an insurrection broke out) in Calabria with the help of: the 


English. 


‘Mark my words: the fate. of your reign, depends on your conduct 
when you return to Calabria. Thete’ must be no forgiveness. Have 
at least 600 rebels shot. They have murdered more soldiers than 
that. Burn down the houses of thirty of the prineipal inhabitants 
of the villages, and share out their property to the army. Disarm 
the people and have five or.six large villages given over to pillage. 
Take away the communal property from the rebel villages and give 
it to the army. 

‘Since you compare the Neapolitans to the Corsicans you should 
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remember that, when Niolo was entered, forty rebels were hanged 
on trees, which struck such terror that nobody stirred after that, 
Piacenza rebelled. On my return from the grand army I sent Junot, 
who pretended that the country had not risen, and sent me fine 
phrases, French-fashion (m’envoyait de esprit a la frangaise). I 
ordered him to burn down two villages and to shoot the chiefs, 
among whom were six priests. The thing was done and the 
country reduced to submission. It will not rebel again for a long 
while.* 

‘Since Calabria has rebelled, why should you not seize half the 
properties of the province to distribute to your army? .. . As the 
Calabrians have murdered my troops I will myself sign the decree 
for confiscating, in favour of my troops, half the revenue—both 
public and private—of the province.’ (July 30th, 1806.) 


Nor was the necessity for such cruel repression a matter of 
regret. It was considered a fortunate circumstance :— 


‘I heartily wish the rabble at Naples would revolt. Until you 
have made an example, you will not be master. Every conquered 
people must have a rebellion, and I should consider an insurrection 
in Naples very much in the same light as a father of a family would 
view small-pox for his children, provided it did not weaken the 
invalid toomuch. It isa salutary crisis. No part of your kingdom 
is nearer pacification than Calabria, if you deal out severe justice,’ 
(August 7th, 1806.) 


The great Emperor—-and this was perhaps the severest trial 
of all—frequently indulged in the irritating, and, to less 
powerful teachers, dangerous practice of snubbing. He was 
never happier than when he had some disagreeable truth to 
tell. Poor Joseph fancied, or pretended to fancy, that the 
Neapolitans liked him; he was not allowed to cherish the 
delusion :— 


‘I read in your speech some phrases which I must be allowed to 
think very bad. You compare the attachment of the French to my 
person, to that of the Neapolitans for you. This reads like an 
epigram. What affection can you suppose the people feel for you, 
who have done nothing for them, and who are reigning by right of 
conquest with the help of 40,000 or 50,000 foreigners ? . . . If you 
had no French army and the ex-king of Naples had no English 
army, who would be the strongest in Naples ? I require no foreign 
army to support me in Paris. . . .? (June 3rd,.1806.) 


* Junot’s esprit & la frangaise consisted in protesting against the 
pitiless orders he received, and in trying to exculpate the country 
he was commissioned to devastate. Severity is sometimes necessary 
in war, but it is very rare to see a sovereign urge his generals to 
show no mercy—such mercy as soldiers, irritated by resistance, are 
likely to show. 
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‘One single Italian cry to drive the barbarians back beyond the 
Alps would rob you of all your army. It is no use saying you 
would come to my camp. A king should defend himself and die in 
his kingdom. An émigré and vagrant king cuts a sorry figure 
(Un roi émigré et vagabond est un sot personnage). (August 9th, 
1806.) 


But in the whole Correspondence with Joseph there occurs 
no passage more striking than the following. It throws a 
eurious light on the political system of the Legislator of the 
Code Civil, and shows that the imperial noblesse was not quite 
the empty institution that many people have thought it :— 

‘Let me know the titles that you wish to affix to the duchies in 
your kingdom. These are only the titles, but the chief thing is the 
income. There should be 200,000 livres per annum attached to each 
duchy. I have insisted also on the bearers of these titles having a 
house in Paris, because the centre of the whole system is there. I 
wish to have a hundred large fortunes in Paris, established at the 
same time as the throne; these, being entailed, will be preserved, 
while all the rest will be perpetually scattered by means of the Code 
Civil. Establish the Code Civil at Naples. In a few years, all that 
does not hold on to you will go to pieces, and all you wish to pre- 
serve will be consolidated. That is the great advantage of the Code 
Civil” (June 8rd, 1806.) 

Very nearly at the same date we have a memorandum for 
Talleyrand which completes the picture. It relates to some 
pretensions which Pius VII. had imprudently put forward 
on the occasion of the change of dynasty at Naples :— 


‘Even though it may be true that in former ages the Court of 
Rome has dethroned sovereigns, preached Crusades, and laid whole 
kingdoms under interdict, it will be found to be equally true that 
the popes have always considered their temporal power as depend- 
ing on the French emperors. The emperor, on ascending the 
throne, did not claim to succeed merely to the rights of the third 
dynasty, whose sovereignty did not extend over one half of the 
dominions which compose his empire; he claimed to inherit the 
rights of the French emperors, and the Court of Rome cannot surely 
pretend to say that Charlemagne received from the Pope the inves- 
titure of his kingdom. . . . If this continues, I will have Consalvi 
carried off from Rome and I will hold him responsible, for he is 
evidently sold to the English. He will see if I have the strength 
and the courage to defend my imperial crown. Lay a stress on the 
word imperial—not royal, and insist upon the necessity of the Pope’s 
behaviour to me being the same as that of his predecessors towards 
the emperors of the West.’ * 


* For a complete and accurate account of Napoleon’s dealings 
with the Papacy, we can safely refer our readers to M. le Comte 
d’Haussonville’s work, ‘ L’Eglise Romaine et le Premier Empire,’ 
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With these extracts we must bring our review to a close, 
not without a regret that we have had to leave unnoticed many 
attractive subjects and withstand many temptations to digress. 

The fifteenth and last volume of what may properly be 
termed the first series of Napoleon’s Correspondence ends with 
the return of the triumphant Emperor to Paris after the conclu- 
sion of the Peace of Tilsit. The year 1807 was the crowning 
point of Napoleon’s reign. With the exception of England 
and Turkey he held all Europe directly or indirectly in his 
dependence. The Czar was to be henceforward his friend, and 
they had agreed at Tilsit to divide the world between them. 
He had at last found an ally with whose help he might hope to 
reduce England to the alternative of submitting, or of making 
war against United Europe. His brother Joseph was the 
recognised king of Naples, Louis reigned in Holland, and a 
kingdom, Westphalia, had been cut out for Jérome. Eugéne 
was his viceroy for Italy. He was the protector of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine. He had wrested from vanquished nations 
spoils with which he might hope that even his insatiate generals 
would be satisfied. Trade and agriculture languished, but the 
treasury of his army was overflowing and the sinews of war 
were his. France was so thoroughly mastered that he had been 
able to remain absent from his capital without fear during a 
whole twelvemonth. Apparently no irremediable fault had 
as yet been committed, and the Spanish war, that first down- 
ward step, was not contemplated.. Well might he suppose, in 
the intoxication of his power, that he had laid the foundations 
of the second Empire of the West! But it is impossible to 
read in the present day the volumes in which his whole system 
of government is laid bare without coming to the conclusion 
that his Empire, even at its most glorious period, rested on sand, 
and that his accumulated conquests were but the heaped-up 
materials for a gigantic ruin. 

As regards the man himself, the dominant impression that 
will be left on the reader’s mind will, we think, be that of 
meanness—of moral littleness, strangely combined with great 
strength of will and unrivalled activity of mind. Napoleon 


1800-1814, We should scarcely be fulfilling our duty towards the 
public, if we did not take this opportunity of likewise calling atten- 
tion to M. Lanfrey’s very remarkable work: ‘Histoire de Napo- 
‘léon 1*.’ For the first time, the character of Napoleon has been 
dealt with, by a French historian, in a liberal and equitable spirit. 
The first volume only of the ‘ Histoire de Napoléon 1’ has been 
published as yet, but the second is, we believe, now going through 
the press. The work promises to. be most valuable, when completed. 
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was in truth an actor, and in his Correspondence we view him 
from behind the scenes. The vulgar applause of the multitude 
can no longer deceive those who know his history as it is there 
written with his own hand. His duplicity, his bombast and 
mock heroism, his studied violence, his love of false grandeur, 
his envy in the midst of unrivalled greatness, his hatred and 
distrust of all that was really good and great, his vulgar 
arrogance, his indifference to the sufferings of others, his selfish 
and insensate ambition, are conspicuous in every page. This 
greatest of modern conquerors was not a hero, for the great 
soul—the magnanimity—which alone makes heroes, he never 
possessed. 

He belonged neither to the nation over which he ruled, nor 
to the age in which he lived. He was a phenomenon, a scourge 
of God, as our forefathers would have said, a man of the middle 
ages rather than of our times. In no respect was he French. 
He had the subtleness of the Italian and the. stubborn will 
of the Corsican, but he showed neither the good nor the 
bad qualities which are distinctive of the French character. 
Had he possessed the national failings, a love of pleasure 
and of ease, a desire for material enjoyments would have 
made him seek repose when he had reached the summit. He 
would have wearied of war as all his French marshals and 
generals—even the bravest—wearied of it, and Europe might 
have found peace in his sensuality. Had he been a Frenchman, 
some pity—pity such as even Louis XIV. felt—might have 
touched his heart for the nation which poured out so freely for 
him her blood and her treasure. Even in their excesses, the 
Frenchmen of the Revolution had generally shown one redeem- 
ing quality, mistaken though they might be—a wish for the 
general improvement of the world. A feeling, call it as one 
will, love of progress or love of mankind, but, in short, an 
ennobling and generous feeling, had been theirs. In this 
respect, too, Napoleon was not French, and, to borrow the 
words of Fichte, ‘ no idea of the higher moral destiny of man 
* ever entered his mind.’ 

It seems almost incredible that the name of Napoleon should 
ever have been the watchword of a party, which reproached 
the successive Governments of France with unconstitutional 
tendencies. Under the Restoration, Bonapartism and liberalism 
were synonymous ; even in our time, we have seen the resurrec- 
tion of Czsarism hailed by a large fraction of the democratic 
party who denounced Louis-Philippe as a tyrant. Strange 
to say, Literature, which suffered so much at the hands of 
Bonaparte, has been mainly instrumental in creating this 
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confusion of ideas. Béranger the popular chansonnier, and, at 
a later day, Thiers—the Béranger of history—have been the 
chief authors of the Napoleonic legend. This latter has stated 
the only good reason for Napoleon’s enduring popularity, 
when, in recording a tardy censure at the end of the twentieth 
volume of an unwearied apology, he says that Frenchmen 
should preserve for his memory ‘ those feelings that every army 
* owes to the general who has long led it to victory.’ But even 
this implies forgetfulness of the fact, that the long-victorious 
general brought on his country the humiliation and misery of 
a two-fold invasion. Be that as it may, it is certain that the 
advent of the Second Empire has alone had the power of 
thoroughly and finally dissociating the idea of Napoleonism 
from that of liberty in the popular mind of France. 

Even in the present day there are many liberal Frenchmen, 
who, while they blame the policy of the great Napoleon, profess 
deep respect for the legislation and administration which he 
bequeathed to France, and which, to use a French cant phrase, 
‘all Europe envies.’ Yet it is as a legislator and _ political 
‘administrator that Napoleon has done most mischief to France, 
as we have already pointed out. He left her, and she 
has remained to this day, completely organised for despotism, 
with a central authority armed and equipped at all points with 
irresistible power. Self-government, a word which has been 
introduced bodily into the French language, has many partisans 
in France; but the first tools and implements for the work of 
self-government are wanting. Even were France suddenly 
placed in a condition of complete political freedom it would 
require long and patient application of the law of ‘ natural 
selection’ to enable her to discard gradually the institutions 
which would be worse than useless in her new state, and to de- 
velope the barely rudimentary capabilities of self-government 
which a long course of centralisation has condemned to atrophy. 
As it is, one might as well expect a bird to use its wings under 
water or a fish to soar in the air,as to expect that France, 
with her present organisation, can practise self-government. 
Few Frenchmen, however, acknowledge this, and, if they did, 
it is a difficult task to alter the whole political understructure 
of a nation. It is far easier to exchange a constitutional king 
for a republic, or a republic for a dictator. 

We cannot take leave of the Imperial Editorial Commission 
without once more expressing our gratitude for the service 
which it has—voluntarily or involuntarily—rendered to the 
cause of historic truth. It has dealt an irrecoverable blow to 
one of the most wide-spread delusions of the present day—the 
great Napoleonic superstition. 
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Art. I].—1. Codex Theodosianus. Instruxit GusTAVUS 
HAnNEL. Bonne: 1843. 


2. Civil Code of Lower Canada. Ottawa: 1866. From the 
Amended Roll deposited in the Office of Clerk of the Legis- 
lative Council, as directed by the Act 29 Vict. cap. 41: 
1865. 


[" is now just half a century since attention was called in 

these pages to certain proposals which had been put forth 
by perhaps the greatest theoretical jurist who has ever lived.* 
Mr. Bentham, despairing of encouragement from the Govern- 
ment of his own country, had offered his services as Jegislator to 
the United States of America, and to the Emperor of Russia. 
By neither were his offers accepted, but from both he obtained a 
respectful hearing. England in those days was indeed beginning 
to bestir herself towards legal reforms, but her first steps were 
not in the path which had been most carefully explored by the 
philosophic jurist. The object at which Bentham chiefly aimed 
was the re-expression and re-arrangement of the law according 
to a scientific method. A more pressing necessity for English 
statesmen was to alter the law itself; to adapt to the ideas 
and wants of modern civilisation a system which had grown 
together in the comparative barbarism of the feudal ages. 
We had to get rid of a series of penal enactments, the indis- 
criminate severity of which defeated its own object, while it 
rendered our name a byeword throughout Europe; we had to 
sweep away some of the more obtrusive absurdities which beset 
all dealings with landed property; and we had to emancipate 
our procedure from a network of scholastic subtleties, which 
seemed woven expressly to prevent causes from being tried 
upon their real merits. 

The Romillys, the Mackintoshes, the Peels, and the Broughams 
have done their work ; our laws, in humanity and in compre- 
hensiveness, are not unworthy of our civilisation; but the task 
to which Bentham devoted the best powers of his iatellect has 
still to be commenced. The form in which our law is expressed 
remains just what it was, and is probably worse than that of 
any body of jurisprudence now extant in Europe or America. 
It may be as well to state at once what is meant by so sweeping 
a condemnation. The case is simply this: while almost every 
other civilised country has arranged its laws upon some sort of 








* Ed. Review, vol. xxix. p. 217. 
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connected system, our law is identical with our legal history. 
The rules regulating, for instance, the relation of landlord and 
tenant, or of husband and wife, are to be found scattered at 
irregular intervals over the whole space which separates. the 
days of the Saxon dominion from the present time. The records 
of our Parliament, stretching from the reign of Henry ITI. to 
that of Victoria; the words which from day to day have fallen 
from the lips of judges in courts of justice during the last six 
or seven centuries; the published opinions of such sages of the 
profession as have been, as it were, canonised. by an admiring 
posterity—these are, not the raw material.out of which our 
law has been -constructed, but our very law itself; and we 
have none other. The statutes of the realm fill about fifty 
volumes; many of them have been repealed, but.it is difficult 
to say which. The reported cases fill about 1,200 volumes; 
many of them have been overruled, but none of them bear any 
outward sign of their fallen estate. Statutes and reports alike 
have accumulated, layer above layer, in a merely chronological 
order; so that a given legal topic resembles, not the plan of a 
well-defined field, but rather the vertical section of a geo- 
logical formation. The most skilful jurisconsult, when asked 
to exhibit any particular rule of law, can do so only after first 
laboriously examining all the legal strata in which any traces 
of it are to be found, and then piecing together from the frag- 
ments thus collected what after all he can only present. asa 
probable reconstruction of the required entity. 

The Poet Laureate has described, with his usual fineness of 
perception and precision of language, the disheartening labours 
of the law-student who toils— 

‘ Mastering the lawless science of our law, 
That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances, 
Thro’ which a few, by wit or fortune led, 
May beat a pathway out to wealth and fame.’ 
(Aylmer’s Field, p. 73.) 


Such disorder and complexity in a body .of law can but 
result in uncertainty, expense and delay to the suitor. The 
evil, however, does not stop here. While cognate topics are 
scattered over a thousand different volumes,and totally dissimilar 
subjects are found in the closest. proximity, it is utterly im- 
possible either for the judge to form a clear conception of the 
principles which he is called upon to expound, or for the legis- 
lator to see precisely what the rule is which he desires to repeal 
oramend. The tardy recognition by the nation of these prac- 
tical mischiefs has fortunately synchronised with the growth of 
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a small class of theoretical jurists, who have, however, been 
obliged for some time to contend with the narrowmindedness 
of the profession and the apathy of the public—to wait till the 
patient was sufficiently aware of his illness to be ready to 
welcome the physician, Our object in the following pages 
will be to promote, if possible, the movement towards scientific 
legislation, which was initiated by the writings of Mr. Bentham 
and by the lectures of his distinguished follower, Mr. Austin. 

The non-legal world is very far from realising the importance 

of the cause whic h we advocate—the cause of the formal as 
contrasted with the material amendment of the law. The dis- 
tinction here drawn, although somewhat scholastic in sound, 
is in reality simple enough. To change-the matter of the law 
is to change the nature of its provisions; to enact, for instance, 
that persons, instead of being allowed to make a will at the age 
of eighteen, shall not be capable of such an act till they attain 
twenty-one. ‘To change the form of the law is to alter the 
mode of its expression ; for instance, to gather into one chapter 
the various enactments upon the subject of forgery which ‘had 
before been scattered through the statute-book. The formal 
amendment of the law is indeed one of the most useful services 
which can be rendered to the human race, and one which never 
fails of an ample reward of fame. Justinian is far better known 
for his legal reforms than for the success of his arms; and 
Napoleon was doubtlessly truly prescient of the final estimate 
which will be made of his greatness, when he said, ‘I shall 
‘go down to posterity with my Code in my hand.’ 

We propose to show, by a slight historical sketch, that 
England stands alone among civilised nations in never having 
methodised her law; we shall then mention briefly the pre- 
liminary efforts which she has of late years made towards im- 
provement; and shall offer in conclusion some suggestions as 
to the object which our legal reformers should propose to them- 
selves, and the means by which that object is most likely to be 
attained. 

I. In order to keep our historical survey within moderate 
bounds, it will be necessary to confine it to the legislation of 
the European races. We must also leave unconsidered those 
very ancient codes which seem to have made their appear- 
ance at an early stage in the history of almost every nation. 
The Draconian tablets and the Twelve Tables at Rome mark 
an epoch when reading and writing have become common, 
when law has become so fax fixed that it may be exhibited in 
a permanent form, and when the people are so far enlightened 
as to care to have their laws generally accessible. Our attention 
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must be confined to a very different species of legal reforms, 
which appeared everywhere at a far more advanced stage of 
history, and which had for their object not so much to fix the 
law, or to take it out of the hands of a particular caste, as to 
render intelligible by arrangement upon scientific principles 
a mass of enactments, the growth of many centuries of inge- 
nious litiz» ‘ton. 

The legai reforms of the Roman emperors are not only the 
earliest instance, within the scope of our present inquiry, of 
the concurrence of an unmanageably bulky body of law with 
a school of jurists competent to reduce it into some sort of 
order, but they may also afford many hints for the similar work 
which has now to be undertaken in England. The sources of 
law were as numerous with the Romans as with ourselves, 
Cicero enumerates—‘ statutes, decrees of the senate, decided 
‘ cases, the authority of the sages of the law, the edicts of 
‘ magistrates, custom, and equity,’* to which in later times were 
added the Rescripts and Constitutions of the Emperors. No 
wonder that the ‘immensus aliarum super alias acervatarum 
‘legum cumulus,’ of which Livy speaks,f became some cen- 
turies later ‘a load for many camels.’{ Cesar seems to have 
intended to reform this confusion;§ and much was gained 
when, under Hadrian, the pretorian edicts were consolidated 
into the ‘ edictum perpetuum.’ But the first decided step in 
the right direction was the publication of the Gregorian and 
Hermogenian codes in the time of Constantine.|| These com- 
pilations, in which the imperial rescripts, from Hadrian to 
Diocletian, were conveniently digested under appropriate titles, 
though apparently the work of private individuals, soon 
acquired a very high authority. They were closely analogous 
to those arrangements of the statutes which have been from 
time to time attempted in England, by Tyrwhit and Tyndale, 
Chitty, and others. For the imperial constitutions bore an 
exact analogy to our Acts of Parliament, while the writings of 
the great jurists corresponded accurately enough to what we 
call common law; and it was through these two sources alone 
that the other sources of law enumerated by Cicero were under 





* Top. ¢. v. T iii. c. 34, 
t Eunap. in vita C2desii, p. 72. 

§ ‘Jus civile ad certum modum redigere, atque ex immensa dif- 
fusaque legum copia, optima quaque et necessaria,in paucissimos 
conferre libros.’ (Sueton. J. Cesar, c. 44.) 

|| These codes, which exist only in fragments, are best edited by 
Hianel, in the ‘Corpus Juris Antejustinianeum’ of Bicking (Bonne, 
1837-41); where he shows their probable arrangement. 
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the Empire practically known or operative. The constitutions, 
or as we should say the statutes, had become very numerous, 
and had been of course issued from time to time, just as the 
occasion prompted, upon no system whatever. But the enact- 
ments which these contained were simple and few when 
compared with the vast labyrinth of principles and illustrations 
which derived its authority from the independent and often 
conflicting writings of generation after generation of great 
jurists. Statute law and common law were equally in need of 
re-arrangement, but the Romans wisely attacked the easier 
task first; and thus it was that their first step towards legal 
reform was the introduction into the Constitutions, by Hermo- 
genianus and Gregorianus, of a scientific method in place of a 
merely chronological sequence. 

And the next step was of a similar character. In the 
year 429 the Emperor Theodosius II., with the concurrence of 
Valentinian III., undertook to continue the work of Grego- 
rianus and Hermogenianus, by editing the constitutions which 
had been promulgated since the date of their publications. 
He therefore issued a commission to Antiochus, ‘ ex-questor 
‘and prefect,’ with some others, empowering them to arrange 
and abbreviate the hitherto unarranged constitutions. Nothing 
having been in the meantime accomplished, another commission 
was issued in 435, to the same Antiochus and fifteen others, 
with larger powers than before: ‘ Demendi supervacanea, et 
‘adjiciendi necessaria, et mutandi ambigua, et emendandi 
* incongrua.’* 

At length, in 438, Theodosius was able to promulgate his 
new code, and to decree that after the first of January in the 
following year, no imperial constitution should be quoted 
except from the three recognised compilations. The three 
vodes were almost simultaneously adopted in the Western 
Empire, and arrangements were made by which such consti- 
tutions as should be subsequently promulgated by either 
emperor (xovelle) should be forwarded to the other for his 
acceptance. 

The preamble of the constitution by which the code was 
enacted, though expressed in a viciously florid style, gives a 
clear idea of the state of things which the Emperor wished to 
remedy :— 

‘I have,’ he says, ‘ often wondered, that considering the great prizes 
which are held out for the encouragement of arts and learning, the 
instances are so few and far between of a full and ripe acquaintance 








* These commissions are preserved in the codex. 
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with the civil law; and that, although so many faces are weary and 
wan with study, it is rare to find anyone who is solidly and 
thoroughly educated. But this state of things will cease to be a 
difficulty, when one reflects upon the vast abundance of books, the 
variety of actions, and the difficulty of the cases; and, lastly, the 
mass of Imperial Constitutions, which has hidden the knowledge of 
itself from the human mind under a mountain of thick blackness 
and obscurity.* 

He says that he has preserved the names of the emperors by 
whom each constitution was originally promulgated, ‘ manet 
‘ igitur manebitque perpetuo gloria conditorum, nec in nostrum 
‘ titulum demigravit nisi lux sola brevitatis. 

The code thus published contains constitutions varying in 
date from 312 to 443 A.D., arranged in sixteen books. It was 
augmented by various novels; and, though involved at first 
in the overthrow of the Western Empire, and, upon the 
re-conquest of Italy by Narses, superseded by the reforms 
of Justinian, long continued to exercise a very powerful 
influence over the legislation of the barbarians, It may 
be as well at once to observe that neither this code nor 
any of the Roman legal compilations (except to a certain 
extent the Institutes) possess that character of logical distri- 
bution which is essential to a ‘ code, in the modern sense of 
the term, and in the sense in which we shall have occasion 
hereafter to define it. The Roman codes were in fact merely 
what we should call ‘ Digests ;’ and the method adopted both 
in the so-called codes and in the digest is almost identical, 
No logical distribution of the whole field of law according to 
the fundamental conceptions of jurisprudence was attempted 
in any of these works, but the various legal rules were 
gathered into certain large groups, and these groups were 
arranged one after another in an order which, though little 
more than arbitrary at first, became habitual, and was not 
only adhered to more or less from the time of Theodosius to 
that of Leo, but exercised a marked influence over the legal 
compilations of the middle ages. This order may be said to be 
roughly as follows :—First, the law and judges are discussed, 
next contracts and successions, then the administration and the 
revenue, then local government, criminal law, and the Church. 

The other great source of law was not entirely neglected by 
Theodosius. In 429, in order to put some limit upon the cita- 
tion of authorities, binding and final weight had been given to 


* This Constitution is printed as the first novel. See Cod. 
Theod. by Hiinel. 
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the opinion of the five greatest jurists, and of certain others 
whom these had honoured by frequent quotation; and Theo- 
dosius in his first commission, already mentioned, intimates an 
intention which was however never carried into effect, of deal- 
ing with the writings of the jurists after a fashion much more 
ambitious even than that subsequently adopted by Justinian. 
He in fact projected an unification of statute law with common 
law in one great work, which would thenceforth form the com- 
plete rule of life.* 

A century after the reform of Theodosius it was felt that a 
similar w ik was again necessary. Many new constitutions 
had been issued in the meantime, and many of them had 
effected important changes in the law. The writings of the 
jurists, moreover, still remained unarranged. Justinian there- 
fore, in the year 528, commissioned Leontius, ex-questor of 
the palace, Tribonianus, and eight others, to arrange all the 
imperial constitutions, as well those included in the Gregorian, 
Hermogenian, and Theodosian codes, as those of later date, in 
a new code to be called by his own name. 

He instructed the commissioners :— 

‘Cutting off all prefatory matter, which is useless as adding 
nothing to the laws themselves, all repetitions, and all contradictory 
passages, unless they are explained by another division of law, and 
all that is obsolete,—to compile definite and shortly-expressed laws 
from the aforesaid three codes and the later constitutions; to arrange 
them under appropriate titles, adding to, and curtailing, and even 
changing their words, as convenience may require: collecting into 
one enactment what is scattered through several constitutions, and 
making the meaning clearer: yet so that the chronological sequence 
of those constitutions shall be evident, not only by references to 
dates and consulships, but also from their arrangement itself; the 
earlier constitutions being placed first, and afterwards the later ones.’ 


The code was completed, and received the force of law, in the 
following year, but was shortly afterwards suppressed, and _in 
534 republished in the form in which we now possess it. No 
constitution might thenceforth be cited from any other source. 
Except that it gives the first place to ecclesiastical law, its 
order is not materially different from that followed in the code 
of Theodosius. 

In 530 the Emperor confided to Tribonian and such col- 
leagues as he might himself select, a far heavier task. He 
hegins by saying that he had observed : ‘omnem legum tra- 

° This meaning is not generally given to 2 hie catainly obscure 
expressions, but it is submitted that they will bear no other inter- 
pretation. 
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* mitem, qui ab urbe Roma condita et Romuleis descendit tem- 
‘ poribus, ita esse confusum ut in infinitum extendatur.’ He 
mentions that he had remedied this confusion in the case of the 
constitutions, but has now a higher ambition :— 


‘To collect and emend the whole of the Roman jurisprudence, 
and to exhibit, compressed into a single code, the scattered volumes 
of innumerable writers, which no one else has ventured to hope or 
to wish for. The thing appeared indeed to us to be very difficult, 
or rather to be impossible, but lifting up our hands to heaven, and 
imploring the aid of the Eternal, we have accepted this responsi 
bility also. We command you therefore to read the legal treatises 
of the old lawyers, to whom the most sacred emperors gave autho- 
rity to compile and interpret the laws, and sift them, and so to 
collect your material out of all of these; omitting, as far as possible, 
both repetitions and contradictions.’ 


The matter was to be arranged in fifty books, ‘ according to the 
‘ order of the new code and of the perpetual edict,’ and the 
books were to be grouped into seven parts. 

The Digest or Pandects, the result of these instructions, was 
published in 533, and received the force of law. It contains 
the substance of more than two thousand treatises of the great 
jurists, and covers nearly the same ground as the first nine 
books of the code. Justinian had previously, in 530, caused to 
be published for the use of students, the ‘ Institutes,’ which are 
arranged upon the model of the ‘ commentaries’ of Gaius, and 
treat successively of persons, of things, and of actions; a dis- 
tribution of subject which has exercised much influence upon 
modern jurisprudence.* 

Great as were the achievements of Justinian, he fell short 
of the aspirations of Theodosius, who, as already mentioned, 
had dreamed of weaving together both statute and common 
law into one harmonious system. This project was, however, 
carried out three centuries later by the emperor Leo the phi- 
losopher, whose ‘ Basilica’ were a translation into Greek, and 
a consolidation, in sixty books, of Justinian’s code and digest, 
together with his novels, and those of the later emperors. 
Leo uses in his preface words which our own statesmen would 
do well to ponder: ‘ It seemed to our majesty that the dis- 
‘ persed state of the law was the cause of its difficulty and 


* This arrangement seems to have prevailed in the Edict. Her- 
mogenianus (Juris Epitom. lib. i.) says, ‘Cum igitur hominum 
‘causa omne jus constitutum sit, primo de personarum statu, ac 


* post de ceteris, ordinem Edicti perpetui secuti dicemus.’ (Apud 
Dig. i. Tit. v.) 
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‘its want of precise arrangement.’* The Basilica were the 
law of the Eastern Empire till the fall of Constantinople ; and 
upon the recent establishment of the independence of Greece, 
were declared to be law in the new kingdom. 

Even the barbarians, who in the fifth century overran 
the Roman Empire, saw the importance of employing their 
newly-acquired familiarity with the art of writing in the com- 
pilation of bodies of law. This was indeed the more neces- 
sary on account of the personal, rather than territorial, obliga- 
tion which was then almost everywhere the characteristic of 
legal systems. Romans, Goths, and Lombards, though all 
living under the same sovereign, were amenable only to 
Roman, Gothic, or Lombard law respectively. The con- 
querors, therefore, on the one hand, caused collections of 
Roman law to be published for the benefit of the conquered 
race, while, on the other, they committed to writing for the 
first time the rules which had guided themselves when as yet 
they were on the further side of the Rhine and the Danube. 
As these attempts preceded the reforms of Justinian, the 
compilations of Roman law were founded on the code of Theo- 
dosius. In the earlier of them little or no order is discernible. 
The edict of Theodoric the Ostrogoth (A.D. 500) contains 154 
unconnected titles, entirely derived from Roman sources. The 
‘Breviarium’ of Alaric the Visigoth was published in 506, 
with the following heading:—‘ In hoc corpore continentur 
‘leges sive species juris de Theodosiano et diversis legibus 
‘elect, et sicut preceptum est explanate.’f It contains 
abridgments of the Theodosian code, of the novels, and of 
several approved treatises. It was superseded about 650 by 
the ‘ Lex Romana Visigothorum,’ which is arranged far more 
scientifically than any of its predecessors. The Burgundians, 
who shortly before the Frankish conquest, i. e. about 520, had 
published a law for their own race, published a few years later 
a compilation for the use of their Roman subjects, which is 
generally known as the ‘ Papiani Responsa.’ It is quite un- 
systematic. 

A few of the more important collections of pure barbarian 
law will next claim our attention. About the year 638, Rothar, 


* ) rév vopwy aropenepcopern ovea kardarane éAXeirery dots Ti 
Baoidsia hay, tic Te TO mapedeiy Tic TaY vouwy duoxepeiag, cai 
tig tO abriy rakewo ruyxeiv axpiyBovg* rovyapoty rag maytag Ter 
vopwy mpayparelag iypeig owparoromoapevan Ev révxecw €& oure- 
Keparawoaper. 

t See these codes in Canciani, ‘ Leges barbarorum.’ 
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king of the Lombards, published his edict, of which he says: 
‘ Leges patrum nostrorum que scripte non erant condimus.’ * 
The Lombard was the most generally received of the barbarian 
systems in Italy, and was even translated into Greek for the use 
of the Southern provinces.t 

The characteristic of the Teutonic group of codes is that 
they are almost exclusively occupied with the subject of pecu- 
niary composition for offences. The salic law of Clovis con- 
tains eighty titles all devoted to this topic; and the ‘ lex salica 
‘ reformata’ of 798 is of the same character, as are the Ripu- 
arian and Allemannic compilations; that of the Bavarians is 
considerably more artificial. The laws of our own Ethelbert 
closely resemble these continental codes. Its eighty-nine titles 
are all devoted to composition, and bear no trace of Roman in- 
fluence. After the laws of particular Teutonic peoples, come the 
‘ capitularies’ of the Frankish kings, affecting all their subjects 
alike. These were first digested in 1327 by Ansegisus. His 
order is inartificial enough. The first book of his * Capitula- 
‘ rium regis Francorum’ contains the ecclesiastical ordinances 
of Charlemagne, the second those of Chlodovic, the third Char- 
lemagne’s ‘mundane ordinances, and the fourth the mundane 
ordinances of Chlodovic. Benedictus Levita, in 1345, added to 
the work three more books. The early legislation of the 
Teutonic races was however soon superseded by, on the one 
hand, a revived study of Roman law—the natural conse- 
quence of advancing civilisation; and, on the other hand, the 
growth of feudal customs. 

In Italy, the old jurisprudence, after a long competition 
with various barbarian systems,{ became the common law of 
the country ; although by the time of Petrarch such inroads 
had been made upon it by the ‘ Statuta’ of the various cities, 
that he says ‘ Senescunt pene jam Romane leges.’ 

The Roman law also regained its sway in France south of 
the Loire, the ‘ pays du droit écrit,’ and continued paramount 
there till the Revolution of 1789; but France north of the 
Loire, the ‘pays coutumier,’ was quite overgrown by local 
customs. 


* In the twelfth century the laws of Rothar and his four successors 
were digested into the ‘ Lombarda.’ 

¢ The translation was published by Zacharie, Heidelberg, 1835. 

t Agobard in a well-known passage says: ‘Plerumque con- 
* tingit ut simul eant aut sedeant quinque homines, et nullus eorum 
‘ communem legem cum altero habeat.’ (T. vi. p. 356.) 

Sclopis (‘ Législation Italienne,’ i. p. 57) enumerates five distinct 
systems which were simultaneously in force in Italy. 
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The Visigothic law prevailed generally in the kingdoms of 
the Spanish peninsula till the thirteenth century. 

Germany long divided its allegiance between local customs 
and Roman ideas imported by the emperors from Italy. 

Of the various legal compilations produced by this state of 
things a cursory notice must suffice. The Italian municipali- 
ties very frequently revised their ‘ Statuta.’ This was done, 
for instance, by Milan in 1218, by Verona in 1228, by Florence 
in 1285, 1353, 1408, and 1415. ‘The most famous revision of 
the Venetian:laws was that of the Doge Tiepolo in 1242.* 

The earliest coutumiers of France were compiled in the 
thirteenth century. They were succeeded by the coutumes, 
the earliest of which is that of Ponthieu, 1495. At a later 
period came the reformation of the coutumes, which commenced 
in 1580, and produced revised editions of the coutumes of 
Paris, Orleans, Amiens, and other places. 

The national jurisprudence of Germany gave rise also to 
bodies of customary law, such as the ‘ Sachsenspiegel,’ written 
in the thirteenth century by Eike von Repgow, and, later, the 
‘ Schwabenspiegel,’ the ‘ Kaiserrecht,’ and the ‘ Richtstieg.’ 
The customs of certain great towns were followed by neigh- 
bouring cities; and the customs of various provinces were con- 
solidated into a ‘ Landrecht,’ such as the ‘ Oestreichisches Land- 
‘ recht’ of the thirteenth century.t The introduction of Roman 
law on a large scale into Germany led in the sixteenth century 
to general revision of the national customaries.} 

In Spain, the period of the collection of local customs ( fueros), 
e.g. the ‘ fuero de Leon,’ 1020, was followed by attempts at 
legislation for the whole country. In 1258, Alphonso X. of 
Castile promulgated the ‘ Siete Partidas,’ which however were 
not ratified by the Cortes till 1348. Partida I. relates almost 
exclusively to ecclesiastical matters ; II. to the king and great 
officials ; III. to judicial procedure; IV. and V. to contracts, 
&c.; VI. to testaments and successions; VII..to crimes. In 
1567, Philip II. published a Digest of laws, each entitled 
according to the year and reign of its proclamation, which is 
known as the ‘ Recopilacion.’ This was revised and repub- 
lished in 1776 and in 1804. 


* Many of these collections have been recently edited by Italian 
antiquarians. Sclopis, ii. p. 135, gives an abstract of the Florentine 
revision of 1415, and, p. 140, of that of the Doge Tiepolo. 

+ The Landrecht of Bavaria, 1300, the ‘leges Upstalbornice,’ 1326, 
and the ‘Charte de Hainault,’ 1200, were of the same character. 

¢ To this movement was due the publication of the Bavarian 
customs in 1578, of those of Frankfort in 1578, 1611, &c. 
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The local statutes of Portugal were collected in the fifteenth 
century in the ‘Codex Alphonsinus,’ and, during the union 
of the country with Spain, in the ‘ Ordinatio Philippina.’ 

The Slavic customs of Russia were compiled under the title 
of ‘ Pravada’ in the twelfth century. Individual princes also 
left their mark upon legislation. In 1231, Frederic II. pub- 
lished in three books the ‘ Constitutions of the Kingdom of 
‘ Sicily’; and in 1395, Eleonore, Judge of Arborea in Sar- 
dinia, promulgated the famous ‘ Carta de Logu.’ In 1430, 
Amadeus VIIJ. of Savoy edited his five books of decrees. 

As the stream of European legislation widens, it becomes 
impossible within moderate limits to attempt a complete survey 
of its course; the general character of which may however be 
suggested by a few features which must serve as specimens of 
the rest. In 1532, the Emperor Charles V. published the 
‘ Carolina,’ which is an ordinance embodying the criminal law, 
as established by custom or derived from the Roman juris- 
prudence. It contains 219 articles. In 1610, was published 
the ‘ Des Hertzogthums Wiirtemberg erneuert gemeines Land- 
‘recht.’ The laws of Norway were codified by Magnus 
Lagabeter, who died 1280, and republished in 1604 by 
Christian IV. Christian V. of Denmark, in 1683, promul- 
gated a code in six books; which, when Mr. Laing visited 
Norway, was to be found, comprised in one pocket volume, 
in every peasant’s house in the country.* In 1608, Charles IX. 
of Sweden published a Code, which had been preceded in 1442 
by the Code of King Christopher. 

Up to this point Europe had added nothing to the ideas of 
legal method which it had inherited from the Romans. The 
Romans had introduced three great improvements into formal 
jurisprudence : first, they had substituted, for a multitude of 
heterogeneous sources of law, the sole authority of certain 
definite volumes. Secondly, they had gathered together the 
various enactments which had been promulgated at different 
times upon any given legal topic, and had grouped them under 
an appropriate title. Thirdly, they had arranged the titles or 
groups thus formed, one after another, in a regular, though 
unscientific, order. The Digests, as we should call them, 
which were thus produced, were very rudely imitated by the 
barbarians, and with better success by the legislators of the 
middle ages. 

Two further improvements were, however, necessary to 
carry the process of codification to perfection ; and these were, 


* Laing, ‘ Residence in Norway,’ edit, 1851, p. 143. 
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First, to consolidate the arbitrarily arranged laws contained in 
each ultimate subdivision of a digest into one new and self- 
consistent enactment ; and, secondly, to subordinate the various 
divisions of the digest to one another according to a scientific 
method. It was reserved for the eighteenth century to make 
these improvements. ‘Then it was that legislation began to be 
guided by really philosophical principles. Then appeared a 
series of jurists by whose writings a flood of light was thrown 
upon the relations which law bears to history on the one side, 
and to ethics on the other; while experiments were made in the 
practical application of scientific views destined to lead up to 
the solid successes of the century following. 

The movement began in Italy. In 1729, Victor Amadeus II. 
of Savoy reduced into six orderly books the Constitutions by 
which, concurrently with the Roman law, the country was 
governed.* In the time of Charles de Bourbon, the compe- 
tition of no less than eleven systems of law in the kingdom of 
Naples led, in 1741, to the appointment of a commission for 
the purpose of codifying them; which, however, produced no 
result. The good intentions of Francis of Tuscany (1745) 
were attended with no better fortune, although his son Leopold 
succeeded in making great improvements in penal law. In 
1771 Francis III. of Modena commenced the publication of 
the ‘ Code d’Este.’ The Swedish civil code, which is still in 
force, appeared in 1734. 

The ‘ Code Frédéric ’ must, however, be regarded as the first 
fruit of the legislative ideas of the eighteenth century. Where 
Roman law was accepted as of concurrent authority with 
the particular law of the country, attempts at codification had 
hitherto been confined to the latter; the grander conception of 
the ‘Code Frédéric’ was to supersede the Roman codes as well 
as the local compilations by one well-ordered work which 
should assimilate whatever was worthy of imitation in either 
system. It was published in German and French in 1751, but 
did not receive the force of law till 1794. It is drawn up on 
scientific principles, and is thoroughly comprehensive in scope. 
The evils which it was intended to remedy are set forth in 
the preface,t viz. 1. The difficulties of the Roman codes ; 


* This was republished by Charles Emanuel in 1770. 

+ See French edition of 1751. The preface, §§ 23, 26, 27, states 
that no attempt at codification had been made by the Empire, and 
that the bodies of law compiled by Prussia, the Palatinate, and Wiir- 
temburg respectively, were none of them systematic, and all allowed 
a co-ordinate authority to Roman law. 
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2. The disputes of the commentators ; 3. The contradictions of 
German and Roman law. Its object is described as being to 
promulgate a ‘ droit général du pays, qui comprenne toutes les 
* loix de la société civile: de faire précéder 4 chaque matiére 
* les principes généraux; d’en déduire les conséquences qui en 
* découlent nécessairement; et de former ainsi un systéme 
* universel, qui puisse étre appliqué a tous les états que 
* prennent la raison pour régle et pour fondement de leur 
‘ Joix.’’ It follows the Institutes in dividing the subject into 
the law of persons, of things, and of obligations. Other 
German states were also fertile in attempts at codification 
during the latter half of the century. Bavaria promul- 
gated a criminal code in 1751. Maria-Theresa in 1768, and 
Joseph II. in 1786, issued penal codes for Austria. Maria- 
Theresa, indeed, authorised the formation of a civil code, which, 
however, was not produced till 1811. But it was from the 
French Revolution, and ‘the ideas disseminated by that: event, 
that legal reforms derived the impetus which has carried them 
so much further in the present century than at any preceding 
époch. 

Commissioners were appointed in 1800 by Bonaparte to con- 
sider the quéstion of a reconstruction of the law of France, 
and their labours resulted in the production of the famous five 
codes. The ‘ Code Civil’ became law in 1804. Like the * Code 
‘ Frédéric’ its arrangement is derived from that of Justinian’s 
Institutes. It was followed by the codes of civil procedure, 
of commerce, of ‘penal procedure, and lastly in 1810 by the 
penal code. “The successes of the French arms, of which the 
legislative have in many instances survived the military and 
dynastic consequences, diffused these codes throughout Europe. 
The * Code Pénal, for instance, was introduced into Italy, 
Sicily, Holland, Belgium, the Rhine Provinces, Poland, and 
Switzerland; and where it was once planted it took firm root. 
In most of‘ the Latin races of Europe either the French penal 
code, or some close imitation of it, is law at the present day. 
And the civil code has had almost as many imitators. 

Ever since the fall of the first French Empire, the Latin 
races have been engaged in voluntarily assimilating their 
legal systems to that which was for a time-imposed upon them 
by force. The Two Sicilies, in 1819; the Netherlands, in 
1822 and 1837; Haiti,in 1826; Sardinia, in 1837 ; the Ionian 
Islands, in 1841; and the Swiss Cantons from 1819 to 1855, 
produced civil codes closely resembling the French. And 
Bolivia, alone of the Spanish settlements in South America, 
did the same in 1843. In Spain the ‘ Commission de Codigos’ 
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has drawn up commercial, penal, and civil procedure codes, 
which became law in 1829, 1848, and 1856 respectively, and 
in 1852 published a project for a civil code, which is still ander 
consideration. Portugal has produced a code of commerce 
1833, a procedure code (novissima riforma judicial) 1842, and 
a penal code, 1852; but no civil code as yet. The latest spe+ 
cimen of this group of codes is probably the Italian Code of 
1865. 

While the French codes have thus widely influenced’ the 
kindred races of the Continent, Germany has followed a séme- 
what different method. The criminal code of Bavaria, drawn 
by the celebrated’ Feuerbach and promulgated in 18¥3)"has 
been adopted by Saxe-Weimar, Wiirtemburg,' ‘Oldenburg, 
St. Gall, Bale, Zurich, Sweden, and Greece. A néw ‘penal 
eode for Bavaria, was, however, issued in 1862, The Austrian 
penal code was revised in 1806, 1813, and 1852. ' In Prussia 
the penal laws were codified in 1851; in Hanover in’ #824; 
in Hesse~Darmstadt in 1831; and in’ Baden in 1836.': The 
formation of civil codes has not been so rapid. That éom- 
menced for Austria by order of Maria-Theresa was not “pub- 
lished till 1811, and only in 1852 was it extended to' Hungary: 
In Bavaria no less than sixty-two different species‘ of civil ‘law 
was found to be operative in 1811; and the labours ‘of ‘the 
commission which was then appointed to remedy this state of 
things have as yet produced no result.) Several of the minor 
states have, however, codified their civil law, and a code of 
commerce (das allgemeine deutsche Handelsgesetzbuch) ‘has 
been prepared by the Bund and accepted by most of its tiem- 
bers, including Austria and Prussia. 

Penal and procedure codes were drawn up for Greece by 
M. Maiirer, and promulgated in 1833, but instalments only 
of the civil code have appeared, and, pending ‘its completion, 
the Byzantine laws contained in the six books of Harmenopulus 
were, by a royal ordinance of 1835, declared to be still in force. 

Not the least curious chapter of a History of Codification 
would be that which should trace the progress of:law reform in 
Russia. The foundation of Russian law at the present time is 
the compilation which, under the title of ‘ Ulogenie,’ was:pro- 
mulgated in 1649 by the Czar. Alexy Michaelovich. ' In.1700 
Peter the Great organised a commission for the purpose of 
remodelling the Ulogenie and of incorporating with it the later 
ukases. .But this body, during. 130 years of -its existence, 
which was virtually uninterrupted for this.long period, -pro- 
duced no. tangible result. It was frequently reconstructed, 
notably by Catherine II. in 1767, who after studying Mon- 
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tesquieu, Puffendorf, and Beccaria, wrote instructions for the 
guidance of the commission with her own hand, which were 
much admired by Frederic II. of Prussia. The Emperor 
Nicholas placed the distinguished jurist Speranski at the head 
of the commission, which under his superintendence at length 
published the ‘ Sobranie Pervoe,’ containing all the laws from 
the date of the Ulogenie of 1649 to the accession of Nicholas in 
1825, and the ‘ Sobranie Vtoroe,’ comprising laws promulgated 
between the latter date and 1832. These works were arranged 
in chronological order and accompanied by convenient indices. 
They served as materials for the construction of the ‘ Svod 
* Zaconow rossuskii imperii,’ i.e. ‘ Co-ordination of the laws of 
‘the Russian Empire,’ which appeared in 1832, and became 
the exclusive source of law in 1835. The ‘Svod Zaconow’ 
comprises eight codes, devoted to the following subjects :— 
1. The state and imperial family ; 2. Public services; 3. Finance ; 
4. The classes of persons; 5. Civil law; 6. Administration; 
7. Police; 8. Penal law. It contains about 38,000 articles, to 
each of which is added a reference to the ordinance from which 
it was taken. It provides for the publication of an annual 
supplement, arranged according to the order of the codes, to be 
confided to a permanent commission. By this commission the 
Svod Zaconow was republished in 1843.* 

It was not until the law of the continent of Europe had 
almost everywhere assumed a scientific shape that the English 
of the old and new world at length turned their attention to 
legislative reforms. The English-speaking races not subject 
to English rule were the first to move in the matter; then an 
English colony here and there attempted to deal with the ques- 
tion. Surely England herself, the stronghold of the law which 
is not made but grows, must some day yield to the ideas which 
have triumphed in every other quarter of the civilised world. 
It is quite in keeping with the general history of the move- 
ment that the French-speaking state of Louisiana should have 
been the first on the American continent to accept these ideas. 
As early as 1820 Mr. Livingstone was commissioned to pre- 
pare a penal code for Louisiana, which was followed in 1824 
by acivil code. In 1836 the statutes of Massachussets were 
consolidated under four heads:—1. The government of the 
state; 2. Property ; 3. Courts and civil procedure; 4. Crime 


* Full information upon Russian codification may be found in 
‘Etudes historiques sur la législation Russe,’ par Spyridion Zezas, 
1862; and in ‘Précis de notions historiques,’ &c., par Speranski, 
1833. A Translation into French of the Civil Code was edited by 
V. Foucher. Paris: 1841. 
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and criminal procedure. In 1841 the statutes of Maine were 
consolidated in twelve titles. In 1853 Maryland appointed 
commissioners who produced a statute-code, which became law 
in 1860. It consists of two volumes, superseding statutes which 
occupied forty volumes, and is arranged alphabetically, from 
‘abatement’ to ‘ wildfowl.’ The state of New York, after several 
tentative efforts, has at length caused to be compiled one of the 
best codes of modern times. It embodies both common law 
and stséutes, and occupied three commissioners for eight years, 
1857-1865. It is divided into 1. The political code; 2. The 
civil code; 3. The code of civil procedure; 4. The penal code; 
5. The code of penal procedure; and 6. The book of forms. 
The civil code, following the order of Justinian’s Institutes, 
the Code Frédéric, and the Code Napoléon, treats successively 
of the law of persons, of property, and of obligations. <A 
fourth division is a repository of miscellaneous matter. Faults 
might easily be pointed out in the arrangement of the work,* 
which is doubtless also somewhat more roughly put together 
than would be approved of in England, but it will afford much 
help and encouragement to our own efforts in the same di- 
rection. 

The Canadian statutes have for some years been consoli- 
dated in three groups, viz.; those relating to both provinces, 
those relating to the upper, and those relating to the lower 
province ; and now the whole civil law of Lower Canada has 
been recently codified, with the exception of the rules affecting 
the seignioral tenures, in pursuance of the local Act 20 Vict. 
¢.43. The task was one of no slight difficulty. The custo- 
mary law which in France had been swept away by the Revo- 
lution and replaced by the Code, was still in force throughout 
the province; and the ancient French jurisprudence had been 
complicated by the legislation of the English Government. 
The whole was, however, accomplished in four years, 1860- 
1864, by three commissioners. The Code is divided into four 
books, treating respectively of persons; + of property; of the 
modes of acquiring ownership, and obligations; { and of com- 
mercial law. 





* E.g. Corporations are treated of in the third chapter of Part m1. 
(concerning movable property) of Division 1.; the law of torts is 
dismissed in four pages (252-266); and civil actions are said in the 
procedure code to arise (1.) out of obligations, (2.) out of injuries. 
J Under which head the law of corporations is very properly in- 
cluded. 

} Under obligations, those rights the violations of which are 
délits are very inconveniently and meagrely treated. 


VOL. CXXVI. NO, CCLVIII. BB 
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A series of codes for British India have also for a long time 
been in course of publication. A penal code was drawn up by 
a commission, of which Lord Macaulay was a member, and 
was presented to the Governor-General as long ago as 1837, but 
did not become law till 1860 (Act xlv.). This is doubtless the 
most scientific piece of legislation in the English language ; its 
definitions are metaphysically precise, and where such language 
is likely to perplex an ordinary reader illustrations are added 
for the purpose of explaining it. A code of civil procedure 
became law in 1859 (Act viii.), and was followed in 1861 
(Act xxv.) by a code of penal procedure. The code of 
substantive civil law is now in progress. The Law Com- 
missioners in India having, in 1840, reported that ‘ There 
‘is not in actual operation, beyond the limits of the capital 
‘towns of the three Presidencies, any Ler Loci, any sub- 
‘ stantive civil law for the various classes of persons who 
‘have not, like the main portions of their population, special 
‘ laws of their own, which our judicatures are required to en- 
‘ force ;’ a commission in England, of which Sir J. Romilly, 
Lord Chief-Justice Jervis, and others, were members, in their 
second report, in 1855, arrived at the conclusion that ‘ what 
‘ India wants is a body of substantive civil law, in preparing 
‘ which the law of England should be used as a basis; but 
‘ which, once enacted, should itself be the law of India on the 
‘ subjects it embraced.’ They added: ‘ Not only must there 
‘ however be large exceptions in respect of amenability to this 
‘ body of law, but there are important subjects of civil law 
‘ which we think it would not be advisable that it should em- 
‘ brace.’ To carry out this recommendation, a commission was 
issued in 1861, to Sir John Romilly, Sir W. Erle, Sir Edward 
Ryan, Mr. Lowe, Sir J. S. Willes, and Mr. Macleod,* who, in 
June 1863, reported to Her Majesty the completion of a por- 
tion of their task. This first instalment of a civil code received 
the force of law by Act x. of 1865. It relates wholly to ‘ suc- 
‘ cessions,’ and does not apply to the successions of Hindoos, 
Mahometans, or Buddhists, or of any other sect which the 
Governor-General may by order in council except from its 
operation. A further instalment, devoted to several branches 
of the law of contracts, and intended to be applicable to the 
whole population of British India, made its appearance in July 
1866. The method of the civil code is the same as that of the 





* Mr. W. M. James and Mr. J. Henderson were substituted for 
Sir W.'Erle and Mr. Justice Willes, in 1864. Mr, Macpherson and 
Mr. Baillie are the secretaries of the Commission. 
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penal code. Every clause has been drafted with the utmost 
precision, and copious use has been made of illustrations, which 
the Commissioners declare to be ‘ not merely examples of the 
‘law in operation, but the law itself, showing by examples 
‘ what it is.’* It is probable that the future effect of this great 
work will not be confined to our Eastern Empire. A code 
based upon the law of England, but in which all feudal pecu- 
liarities have been omitted, and such changes have been freely 
made as the advanced opinion of modern times seemed to re- 
quire, can hardly fail to influence our home legislation. 

II. There can be little doubt that England must soon make 
up her mind to do what the rest of the world has done, and 
what she has herself sanctioned in the case of some of her re- 
mote dependencies. People are now far too busy to be inclined 
to submit to unnecessary labour merely as an exercise of inge- 
nuity. Even Englishmen will not much longer be persuaded 
that the most convenient way of making known a rule with 
which every citizen is presumed to be acquainted, is to leave it 
to be guessed at as the result of a comparison of perhaps fifty 
statutes and a score of reported cases. The absurdity of the 
present state of things has indeed long been recognised, but 
our legal reformers till of late years seem never to have con- 
ceived of any more sweeping improvement than some slight 
consolidation of tautologous statutes, and a repeal of such as 
are wholly obsolete. The common law was left untouched by 
the most audacious theorist. King Edward VI. long ago 
wrote: ‘I could wish that, when time shall serve, the super- 

* A somewhat different force was given to them by the framers 
of the penal code, who said: ‘the illustrations make nothing law 
‘which would not be law without them,’ &c. (Letter to the Governor- 
General, Oct. 14, 1837.) 

+ We may perhaps be allowed to suggest that, in future editions, 
the Indian codes should be broken up into books, titles, and chapters, 
duly subordinated to one another, and that the sections should com- 
mence de novo with each chapter, instead of, as now, running on 
continuously through a whole branch of law. And we would re- 
spectfully urge upon the Commissioners the propriety of laying 
down beforehand some provisional plan of the whole work. Had 
such a plan been present to their minds they would surely never 
have treated of the liability of a master for the negligent driving of 
his coachman, under the head of agency, as a branch of the law of 
contracts. Second Rep. sect. 223. The use of the term ‘ Substan- 
‘tive Law,’ in the sense in which it was defined by the Commissioners 
in India in 1845, and in which it is apparently still employed by the 
Indian Law Commissioners in England, as excluding penal law, 
appears to us very objectionable. 
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‘ fluous and tedious statutes were brought into one sum toge- 
‘ ther, and made more plain and short, to the intent that men 
‘ might better understand them.’ * And Lord Bacon’s remarks 
are admirable as far as they go;t but although many a com- 
mission has debated the subject from his time to the present 
day, and although of late certain preliminary steps have been 
taken towards improvement, it is literally true that no essen- 
tial change has yet been effected in the form of English law. 
Indeed, a solemn conference of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment came to the conclusion in 1816 that even a consolidation 
of the statutes was impracticable. As we have already had 
occasion to remark, the reformers of the earlier part of the 
present century were necessarily so much engaged in carrying 
out material changes in the law as to have little leisure for its 
formal amendment. 

The criminal legislation of Sir Robert Peel, which extended 
from 1826 to 1832, did but little for the form of the law.t The 
most tangible result of the criminal law commissions, which sat 
from 1833 to 1849, was a Bill professing to be ‘ A digest of the 
‘written and unwritten law relating to the definitions of crime 
‘ and punishment,’ which was introduced into the House of Lords 
in 1848, but was afterwards abandoned. For the appointment 
of these commissions we are indebted to Lord Brougham. 
In 1853, Lord Cranworth addressed a circular letter to the 
judges, requesting their opinions upon certain Bills for consoli- 
dating the criminal law. The judges were unanimously op- 
posed to the scheme, and their answers form a good collection 
of the usual objections to codification.§ Mr. Justice Talfourd, 
for instance, says: ‘ To reduce the statute law into a narrow 
‘ compass is an object entirely free from objection, and, if ac- 
‘ complished with care, can produce nothing but good ; but to 
‘reduce unwritten law to statute is to discard one of the 
‘ greatest blessings we have for ages enjoyed in rules capable 
‘ of flexible application.’ 

To Lord Cranworth belongs the credit of having in 1854 
appointed the ‘ Statute Law Commission,’ which, after making 


* See Burnet, History of the Reformation, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 102. 
edit. 1829. 

+ 1 Law Tracts, 9, cf. De Aug. aph. 54-64. 

¢ Although Anthony Hammond published, 1825-9, ‘ by authority 
‘of Sir Robert Peel,’ a draft criminal code, formed by a considera- 
tion of the then existing criminal statutes, which has some preten- 
sions to method. 
§ Parl. Papers, 1854 (liii.), 391. 
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numerous reports,* came to an end in 1859. By this Com- 
mission were prepared the Criminal Law Consolidation Acts of 
1861, which superseded the legislation of Sir Robert Peel. 
How little pretension these have to any methodical arrange- 
ment will appear from a bare enumeration of their subjects : 
1. Accessories and abettors; 2. Larceny; 3. Malicious in- 
juries to property; 4. Forgery; 5. Coining; 6. Offences 
against the person. The Commission also, by causing accurate 
registers to be made of repealed statutes, prepared the way for 
those operations which immediately followed. 

In 1860, Lord Westbury, then only Attorney-General, an- 
nounced the intention of the Government to take measures for 
the express repeal of all the obsolete Acts with which the 
statute-book was still encumbered. This great work of expur- 
gation has just been completed by the skill and industry of 
Mr. Wood and Mr. Reilly ; and a formidable list of wholly 
useless Acts has been upon their recommendation expressly 
repealed.t The present Lord Chancellor, Lord Chelmsford, 
has announced that it is the intention of Government to ex- 
hibit the fruit of these labours in a revised edition of the 
statutes, containing only those which are actually in force, 
which will be accompanied by careful indices, and will, it is 
hoped, be comprised in about six or seven volumes. 

In 1863, Lord Westbury, as Chancellor, in a great speech 
in the House of Lords, reviewed the whole subject. He pro- 
posed that, in addition to the work already in progress, a 
digest should be made of the reported cases, with a view to an 
ultimate combination of statutes and cases alike in a digest, 
and, at a future period, in a code, of the whole English law. t 
In the autumn of 1866 a Royal Commission was issued to 
Lords Cranworth, Westbury, and Cairns, Sir T. P. Wilde, 
Mr. Lowe, Vice-Chancellor Wood, Sir George Bowyer, Sir 
R. Palmer, Sir J. G. Lefevre, Sir T. E. May, Mr. Daniel, 
Mr. Thring, and Mr. Reilly: ‘To inquire into the expe- 
‘ diency of a Digest of Law, and the best means of accomplish- 
‘ ing that object, and of otherwise exhibiting in a compendious 
‘ and accessible form the law as embodied in judicial decisions.’ 
It would have been difficult to name a list of Commissioners 
whose opinions upon the subject would carry greater weight, 
and their appointment will doubtless mark an epoch in the 


* Parl. Papers, 1855, xv. 829; 1856, xviii. 861 ; 1857, xxi. 203; 
sess. 2, xxi. 211; 1859, sess. 2, xiii. pt. i. 1. 

Tt By 24 & 25 Vict. c. 101; 26 & 27 Vict. c. 125; and 30 & 31 
Vict. c. 59. 
¢ Hansard, vol. clxxi. p. 776. 
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history of the question. Their first report, which is dated 
May 13, 1867, does little more than clear the ground for 
future operations, by affirming the utility of a digest, and 
recommending that they should be empowered to superintend 
the preparation of a portion of it, sufficient in extent to be a 
fair sample of the whole. The mode in which the Commis- 
sioners propose that the work shall be carried out will doubt- 
less be described in future reports. In the meantime we shall 
state with great diffidence what, in our opinion, is the end 
which should be aimed at in all efforts toward the formal 
amendment of the law, and what are the means by which that 
end is most likely to be attained. 

III. The object which law reformers ought constantly to 
keep in view is the formation of a Code. The idea, whether it 
be regarded as immediately attainable or not, will be of inesti- 
mable value as the guide and regulator of their endeavours. 

By a ‘ Code,’ we mean a homogeneous body of law, axio- 
matically expressed, and logically distributed. In all these 
essential characteristics it differs from a ‘ Digest,’ which is a 
‘distributed body of law, but its distribution is not necessarily 
logical; nor is it homogeneous, because its ultimate subdivisions 
are merely groups of selected laws, each of which retains its 
individual vitality; nor need it be axiomatically expressed, 
because it may consist merely of extracts from reported cases. 
The most important of the processes by which a Digest is 
convertible into a Code, is ‘ Consolidation ;’ but this is, of 
course, equally available for many operations of minor import- 
ance, It consists simply in fusing a number of separate rules 
into one new enactment. A Digest i is, therefore, an imperfectly 
developed Code. The two differ only in degree, and, as com- 
pared with unsystematic law, stand very much in the same 
position. 

It may appear surprising to anyone who has considered 
the statements contained in the preceding pages, that there 
should still exist at the present day persons of eminence who 
are sturdy opponents of the introduction into English law of 
a logical in place of its present historical arrangement. One 
would suppose that the enormous evils of an unwieldy juris- 
prudence must be acknowledged on all hands; nor is one 
prepared to be told that difficulties which every other nation 
has attacked with success are insuperable by ourselves. Many, 
indeed, of those who are hostile to any general scheme of codi- 
fication are willing to admit that the ‘Acts of Parliament might 
be with adv antage consolidated throughout ; for it can hardly 
be pretended that anything but incredibly bad draughtsman- 
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ship could prevent them from being thus rendered much more 
accurate and accessible than they now are. In the common 
law, however, as embodied in the reported cases, we are often 
assured that we possess an elastic rule, capable of adapting 
itself to new circumstances as they arise, such as we should 
seek in vain in any body of law imposed by legislation. 
Now, in point of fact, case-law is either perfectly definite or 
it is no law at all. A set of cases establishes a rule. with 
certain exceptions ; a new combination of facts arises; does it 
come within the rule or within the exceptions? The judge 
comes to a decision, which he arrives at either because the new 
case is virtually provided for by the old rule, or because, failing 
to find guidance in the cases cited, he is led by his own sense 
of what is just. If he is acting upon a rule which he finds 
laid down in the cases, that rule, the ratio decidendi of those 
cases, is of course a grammatically expressed proposition, and 
is no more susceptible of two senses than if it occurred in an 
Act of Parliament. If he is really, in the exercise of his own 
discretion, legislating for a casus omissus, and if this be con- 
sidered desirable, it would be better that he should be allowed 
to do it without disguise. The judge who can be trusted to 
make law clandestinely, under cover of interpreting the reported 
cases, may also be trusted to make it openly, in order to supply 
the deficiencies of a code.* 

If the imaginary advantages of judge-made law in point of 
flexibility are disproved, few would be found to deny that it is 
necessarily accompanied by a host of inconveniences. Its 
enormous bulk, its confusion, and its preference for special 
rules rather than general principles, are some of these; to 
which may be added the incoherent and merely supplementary 
character which its predominance impresses upon the statutes. 
That it will ever cease to be a source of law is neither to 
be expected nor to be desired. All that can be wished is to sweep 
away and supersede all the case-law which exists at the present 
moment, and to provide, in a way which we shall presently 
describe, for its periodical absorption, as it springs up again, 
into the Digest or Code. 

The main objections urged against codified law are that its 
provisions will be rigid and inapplicable to new cases; this 
objection we have already discussed ; and further, that being 


* The utility of judge-made law at certain stages of civilisation, 
when the enlightenment of the courts is superior to that of the legis- 
lature, is another question, and beside our present purpose. See 
Maine, ‘ Ancient Law,’ ch. ii. 

+ See Austin, ‘Jurisprudence,’ vol. ii. p. 369. 
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thus rigid, it ought to provide expressly for every conceivable 
case, which of course it will fail todo. These objections to a 
code have always appeared to us to rest upon a misapprehension 
of its real nature. Because it defines the terminus a quo, the 
general principles from which all legal argument must start, it 
seems to be imagined that it also defines the terminus ad quem, 
the extent of the application of which those principles are suscep- 
tible. A code is therefore asserted to be either an impossibility 
or an evil, An impossibility, if it attempts to state the infinite 
variety of subsidiary rules which must necessarily be retognised 
before its general rules can be applied to every case which may 
conceivably arise; an evil, if it rests satisfied with a statement 
of the law with reference to cases which have been already con- 
sidered ; because it must thus leave new cases wholly unpro- 
vided for. The fallacy upon which these alternative charges are 
grounded seems to be the idea that law when expressed in a 
code has any greater pretensions to finality than when ex- 
pressed in statutes and reported cases.* Clearness, not finality, 
is the object of a code. It does not attempt impossibilities, for 
it is satisfied with presenting the law at that precise stage of 
elaboration at which it finds it; neither is it obstructively rigid, 
for deductions from the general to the particular, and ‘ the 
‘ competition of opposite analogies,’ are as available for the 
decision of new cases under a code, as under any other form 
in which the law may be embodied. 

If, as we hope, we have satisfactorily disposed of the prin- 
cipal objections to codification, it will be unnecessary to do 
more than briefly enumerate the obvious advantages of such a 
measure. A code,and the same remarks will apply though in 
a less degree to a digest, will greatly popularise the knowledge 


* The true idea of a code is well described by the New York 
Commissioners as follows :—‘ All that we now know of the law we 
‘ know from written records. To make a code is therefore but to 
‘make a complete analytical and authoritative compilation from 
‘these records.’ M. Portalis (‘Discours préliminaire du projet de 
* Code Civil,’ Locré, vol. i.) said well: ‘Tout simplifier, est une 
‘ opération sur laquelle on a besoin de s’entendre; tout prévoir, est 
‘un but qu’il est impossible d’atteindre.’ 

¢ Mr. Austin, whose lectures are a mine of thought upon the 
question of codification (see especially vol. ii. pp. 308-378, and 
vol. iii. pp. 275-298), maintains, in opposition to the distinguished 
writer of the article in vol. xxix. of the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ to 
which we have already had occasion to allude, that the ‘ competition 
‘ of opposite analogies’ takes place as much under a code as under 
judge-made law. 
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of law. This is truly stated by the Digest Commissioners to 
be nothing less than a national duty. ‘ Your Majesty’s sub- 
‘ jects, they say, ‘in their relations towards each other, are 
‘ expected to conform to the law of the State, and are not held 
‘ excused, on the plea of ignorance of the law, from the conse- 
‘quences of any wrongful act. . . . It is, as we conceive, a 
‘ duty of the State to take care that these laws shall, so far as 
‘ is practicable, be exhibited in a form plain, compendious, and 
‘accessible, and calculated to bring home actual knowledge 
‘of the law to the greatest possible number of persons.’ 
The knowledge of law which under a well-arranged system 
is practically attainable by the people is much greater than 
may be imagined. There are many countries of Europe where 
the man of business is in the constant habit of consulting his 
code for guidance in his affairs, and where a certain acquaint- 
ance with the law of the land is made the condition of admis- 
sion to a public employment. But a still more important point 
in favour of a code, is that it makes it possible for lawyers at 
least to know the law thoroughly. And this, not only because 
the law itself will be more rational, and therefore more know- 
able, but also because the profession will be released from those 
merely mechanical operations of bringing into juxtaposition 
statutes separated in date by hundreds of years, and cases de- 
cided without the remotest reference to each other, which at 
present absorb so much of their time and ingenuity; and will 
thus have leisure for attaining a real mastery of principles, 
and a habit of logically applying them to the new cases which 
will continually arise. In this way not only will the subject be- 
come better understood by the profession, but it will afford a 
better intellectual training to all who have to do with it. The 
existence of a code would also effect a vast improvement in our 
legal education, by providing it with an object susceptible of 
systematic study. 

Legislation, it is almost needless to say, would be greatly 
facilitated by the existence of an authoritative statement of 
those laws upon which, by way of addition, subtraction, or 
alteration, the legislature has to operate. Local judicatures 
would be more readily established if a succinct body of law 
were always at hand for the guidance of the judge; and were 
our commercial law embodied in a definite division of a code, 
it would be possible, by mutual concessions, to assimilate it to 
the corresponding division in the codes of the Continent. 

A code may or may not be attained per saltum. In times 
of revolution the law of a country has been occasionally 
recast in a very few years, or even months; but in these cases 
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an old system of law has suddenly given place to a new one 
generally drawn from a foreign source.* Here the matter of 
the law has itself been changed, but such a change is no essen- 
tial accompaniment of the formation of a code, which is essen- 
tially only a re-expression of what previously existed in a less 
convenient form. Where however no important change in the 
matter of the law is contemplated, a code must be preceded by 
a digest; and, especially in a country where so much respect 
is paid to antiquity as in England, must be a work of much 
time and labour. A remark, made originally by Mr. Austin 
in a wider sense, is especially true as applied to codification: 
‘ What,’ he says, ‘is commonly called the technical part of 
‘ legislation, is incomparably more difficult than what may be 
‘ styled the ethical. In other words, it is far easier to conceive 
‘ justly what would be useful law, than so to construct that 
*‘ same law that it may accomplish its object.’ t 

Since the code, in the highest and modern sense of the term, 
which, as we have said, should be the ideal after which all 
. legislation should strive, is to supersede both our written and 
our unwritten law, it must be produced by the union into one 
work of a common-law code and a statute code. It is our 
opinion that, to avoid confusion, each of these codes should be 
compiled separately; though of course upon the same plan, with 
a view to their ultimate unification. 

For the compilation of each of them five processes are neces- 
sary. We shall consider these, first, in their application to the 
statutes, and, secondly, as applicable to the reports. 

In order to the formation of a statute code, the Acts of Par- 
liament must first undergo expurgation. The living statutes 
must be severed from the dead, and useless ones which still 
show some signs of vitality must be slain outright by the 
legislature. ‘This process, which as we have already stated, 
has been going on some time, is now on the point of comple- 
tion. Elaborate registers have been constructed of all Acts 
heretofore expressly repealed, and more than three thousand 
Acts, or parts of Acts, which though not repealed were per- 
fectly obsolete, have been repealed in express terms by the 
recent expurgation Acts. The result is to be presented to 
the public in a revised edition of the statutes, vastly reduced 








* The three codes for the kingdom of Greece, to which we alluded 
in p. 361, were drawn up in fifteen months. The so-called ‘codices’ 
of the Roman emperors were likewise framed in a very short space 
of time, but these were, according to our present use of the term, 
mere ‘ digests.’ 

{ Jurisprudence, vol. ii. p. 371. 
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in bulk by the omission of all that are no longer in force. We 
would however venture most respectfully to suggest to the 
Government, that this edition might be still further reduced in 
bulk and increased in utility, if before publication it were sub- 
jected to the process which we are about to describe. Nor 
would its progress thus be delayed for more than a month or 
two. 

The next process may be called sifting, and is rendered 
necessary by the very heterogeneous character of our so-called 
‘ public-general ’ statutes, many of which apply exclusively to 
Ireland, Scotland, India, and our colonial dominions. Now it 
hardly needs argument to prove that, in collected bodies of 
statutes, Acts affecting England, or the whole of the United 
Kingdom, should form one body, while these affectingl reland 
‘only, or India only, should form separate publications. It is 
scarcely less evident that only laws of a really ‘ general’ nature 
should be admitted into such collections; whereas numbers of 
our public-general statutes differ only from avowedly ‘ local 
‘and personal’ and ‘ private’ Acts in having been introduced 
into Parliament at the public expense. An Act confirming 
an order of the Home Secretary, made under the Local 
Government Act, for the improvement, say of Newcastle, is 
not a whit better qualified for a place among the statutes of 
the realm, from the accident of its being passed at the public 
expense, than if it had been introduced as a private Act by the 
corporation of that city. Nor, again, should Acts be comprised 
in a permanent body of law which, although of a really general 
character, are operative only for the current year, or whose 
effect is exhausted in conferrmg exceptional powers upon the 
executive for some definite object. We would therefore get 
rid, by sifting, of (1) all non-English statutes; (2) all Acts 
which are really ‘local and personal,’ though technically 
‘general’; (3) annual Acts; (4) what may be called mere 
‘legislative warrants’; leaving only (5), true general English 
laws. Some idea of the reduction which this process would 
effect upon the Statute Book may be formed from the fact 
that out of 122 Acts passed in the Session for 1866, and occu- 
pying 1,007 pages, only 55, occupying 356 pages, answer the 
description of true general English laws.* 

The residuum of statute-law, after expurgation and sifting, 
must be digested. The nature of this process will be already 
understood from what has been said before. We may define a 


* The rest are thus distributable under the other heads: (1) 33; 
(2) 18; (3) 8; (4) 8. 
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‘ digest ’ as a distribution, according to a preconceived system, 
into books, titles, and so forth, of a body of laws previously 
not so distributed, such laws retaining nevertheless their inde- 
pendent vitality, and being, under the ultimate subdivisions of 
the work, arranged in a merely arbitrary order. The first step 
towards the formation of a digest is therefore the selection of a 
scheme of legal classification; which should be at once logical, 
suitable to the comparative importance of the conceptions upon 
which its divisions are founded, and practically convenient.* 
This scheme should be selected with the utmost care, and 
should be adhered to in all subsequent stages of the progress 
towards perfection. When it has been selected, the task of 
fitting the statutes, and parts of statutes, into their proper 
places, with references to the original statute upon which the 
authority of each depends, will be comparatively easy. ° 

The next step is consolidation, the welding together into an 
organic whole of the various enactments upon a given topic. 
This process, operating upon the various fragments of Acts of 
Parliament arranged under any given head in the digest, would 
‘annihilate their separate existence, omit their redundancies, 
and fuse them into one new enactment. 

Codification is hardly so much a separate process as the 
completion of consolidation ; for a code is a digest in which 
every title has been consolidated. Being a digest, it is orderly ; 
being consolidated, it is homogeneous and organic. It speaks 
with its own voice only, and contains no trace of its constituent 
elements. The common-law code must be formed in the same 
way as the statute code. After the reports and such treatises as 
are acknowledged as sources of law have been cleared of dead law 
by expurgation, and of law not suitable for an English code by 
sifting, the residuum must be digested; the cases must be clas- 
sified in accordance with the plan; and abstracts of them, or 
references to them, must be placed under the appropriate titles: 
some cases must be chosen to support universal, others to sup- 
port particular propositions. Consolidation, and consequently 
codification, are inapplicable to common law as embodied in 
concrete cases, which must therefore be reduced to their net 
results stated axiomatically before they can be subjected to 
these processes. 

Either the common law, or the statutes, or both, may of 
course remain for any length of time at the digest stage, in 


* The final selection of such a scheme may, of course, be post- 
poned till the stage of codification, and the arrangement of the digest 
may be merely provisional. 
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order to receive the most mature consideration before they are 
carried on into codes. It would probably be proper, at the 
same time that the digests are promulgated, to abrogate and 
repeal, as independent sources of law, all the materials which 
have been employed in their construction. When the two 
codes are complete, both having been from the first arranged 
according to an identical method, they may be with ease 
woven into a single code, in which the distinction between 
common law and statute will have ceased to exist. Many 
important questions have been necessarily left unconsidered 
in our rapid sketch of a plan for the formal amendment of 
the law: such as the expediency of making any changes in 
the matter of the law at the same time that the improvements 
which we have described are effected in its form; and the 
bearing upon the subject of the English distinction between 
Law and Equity. 

One essential point, however, remains to bé noticed. One 
other process, which we may call revision, is necessary to 
perpetuate the good effects of those which we have already 
described. Expurgation, sifting, digesting, consolidation, and 
codification, may be effected once for all; but revision 
should be perpetually in operation, and could only be carried 
on by a permanent Law Council or department of Justice. 
The duties of such a council would be in the first place to 
superintend all legislation upon subjects treated of in the 
code;* to see that all Bills affecting this portion of the law 
were drawn according to a regular formula, and with expressed 
reference to a particular book, title, and chapter of the code. 
The result of such supplementary Acts, or ‘ novells,’ would 
be readily noted up by the practitioner. The council ought 
also to keep a watch upon, sift, and classify the results of 
reported cases, and should from time to time cause Bills to be 
introduced into Parliament embodying the new rules of law 
thus developed, and assigning to each its proper position as a 
new section of the code. Lastly, the council should, say at 
intervals of ten years, republish the code under the authority 
of Parliament ; each new edition repealing the preceding one, 
and embodying the results of the inter-decennial legislation 
and litigation. The absence of some such provision for the 
incorporation of new law as that which we have briefly suggested, 
and of an organ such as a permanent Law Council, by which 
the operation might be carried on, appears to us to be a grave 


* Many Acts of Parliament, it will be remembered, would have 
no place in, or effect upon, the code. 
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defect in most schemes of codification, and greatly to impair 
the usefulness of those which have been realised in practice.* 

For the later stages of the progress towards perfection which 
we have attempted to describe, we shall doubtless have many 
years to wait; but there is no reason why the earlier stages 
should not be very speedily attained. Of one thing we feel 
confident ; that when once the importance of the question shall 
be clearly recognised by the people, the day will not be far 
distant when our law will deserve a reputation for scientific 
form equal to that which it has long enjoyed for substantial 
equity. 


Art. III.—1. Three Visits to Madagascar, during the Years 
1853, 1854-1856, including a Journey to the Capital, with 
Notices of the Natural History of the Country, and of the 
present Civilisation of the People. By the Rev. WILL1am 
Exx1s, F.H.S., Author of ‘ Polynesian Researches.’ London; 
1858. 

» Madagascar Revisited, describing the Events of a New Reign, 
and the Revolution which followed ; setting forth, also, the 
Persecutions endured by the Christians,and their heroic Suffer- 
ings, with Notices of the Present State and Prospects of the 
People. By the same. London: 1867. 


bo 


3. Madagascar and the Malagasy, with Shetches in the Provinces 
of Tamatave, Betanimena, and Ankova. By Lieut. S. P. 
OLIVER, Royal Artillery, F.R.G.S. London: 1867. 

4. A Narrative of the Christians in Madagascar, with Details of 
the Escape of the Six Christian Refugees now in England. 
By J. J. FREEMAN and D. Jouns, formerly Missionaries 
in the Island. London: 1840. 


HAT an island in the Indian Ocean, larger in extent than 
the United Kingdom, fertile in all tropical productions, 
peopled by an intelligent race, and not far removed from 


* A periodical revision of the Code Frédéric seems to have been 
contemplated ; a revised edition of the Russian Code has actually 
appeared; and the Indian Law Commissioners have recorded their 
opinion that ‘ at intervals of only a few years, the enacted law ought 
to be revised, and so amended as to make it contain as completely 
as possible, in the form of definitions, of rules, or of illustrations, 
everything which may from time to time be deemed fit to be made 
a part of it, leaving nothing to rest as law on the authority of 
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the great line of commercial traffic between Egypt and the 
East, should have remained for ages uninvaded by foreign 
conquest, and unimproved by the progress of indigenous 
civilisation, is one of the most curious problems in geo- 
graphy. It confirms the remark of Archbishop Whately 
that barbarous nations are generally incapable of rising to a 
higher grade of culture by their own unaided efforts. The 
native policy of the rulers of Madagascar discouraged foreign 
intercourse, and, from time immemorial, its inhabitants have 
loitered on the boundaries of civilisation, without power to 
pass the barriers. Their language copious, expressive, and by 
no means inharmonious, remained unwritten; their constituted 
form of government had discovered no better sanction of 
authority than brutal slaughter; and the native form of faith 
is found to consist of little more than a collection of super- 
stitious terrors. 

Radama—who may be fairly regarded as the Peter the Great 
of Madagascar—used to boast that his two best generals were 
Fever and Forest: and, no doubt, they have powerfully con- 
tributed to protect the country from foreign invasion; though 
the insalubrity of the island appears, on more accurate inform- 
ation, to haye been much, and designedly, overstated, and is 
chiefly confined to the sea-coast and removable with the pro- 
gress of cultivation. The ports were left dangerous and un- 
certain. The capital was placed inland, some 200 miles from 
the coast; and the roads were purposely suffered to remain 
impassable. Whether Madagascar owes its native indepen- 
dence to an overrated insalubrity, to stratagem, or to accident, 
it is scarce matter of doubt that the subjugation of the country 
would have inyolved both conquered and conqueror in many 
and most grievous complexities. Experience has now abun- 
dantly shown the difficulties which accompany the extension 
of European sway over a people which halts between barbarism 
and civilisation; and the natives of Madagascar, though living 
between Africa and Asia, will be found as wanting in the 
simple docility of the negro as in the refined but enervating 
organisation of Hindoo society. 

Deferring, until we arrive at Mr. Ellis’s own appearance on 
Malagasy soil, our notice of the two highly interesting works 
from his pen which we have placed at the head of this article, 
we propose to lay before the reader some previous account of 
the country, and of the cause which led the historian of South 
Sea Missionary enterprise to extend his labours to the Martyr 
Church of Madagascar. 

The reduction of the several Malagasy tribes under one 
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sovereign ruler dates from the present generation. Radama, 
a chief of the Hovas, who took up the task of subjugation 
from his father, was successful, within the limits of a short 
but highly spirited reign, in bringing all the other divisions 
of the island under his allegiance; though, for that purpose, 
he was obliged to enter into a compact with England, the 
most conspicuous article of which was the absolute cessation 
of all export of slaves—one since observed with faith, even 
to the putting to death some members of the royal family who 
attempted to violate it. In return for this important con- 
cession, he continued to receive an annual supply of muskets, 
cannon, and army accoutrements—which he turned to merciless 
advantage against the refractory provinces. Instructors of 
drill and military tactics were furnished to him; some noble 
Malagasy youths were received on board British men-of-war, 
and others placed at English seminaries for military and civil 
training. The Malagasy form of government, thus receiving a 
unity and centralisation more or less recognised throughout the 
limits of the island, may be briefly described as an absolute 
“monarchy, uncontrolled save by popular opinion, and by certain 
traditions and usages which the sovereign professes to regard 
as binding upon him. No individual, or constituted body, is 
supposed to stand between him and his people. He claims all 
right over the lives, labours, and properties of his subjects— 
who, indeed, are styled servants of the monarch in all public 
proclamations; enacts laws; is supreme and final judge in all 
matters civil and criminal; and alone possesses the power of 
awarding capital punishment. On occasions, these high pre- 
rogatives are carried into practice, in most full and unquestioned 
form. Indeed, so completely have these royal powers, over 
which the national religion has thrown a sacred origin and sanc- 
tion, caused the monarch to be regarded as the indispensable 
centre of the social system, that an interregnum appears to be 
viewed as the least desirable of all conditions of the State. 
When the rights of the people (if such they can be called) are 
imperilled beyond endurance, the fatal napkin (royal blood 
cannot be shed) affords relief; but a new occupant is in- 
stantly elevated to the vacant throne. Monarchy is tradi- 
tionally considered a necessary condition of law and order, 
and, accordingly, in Madagascar an organised social system 
does exist throughout the island—there is an acknowledged 
security of private interests—and laws between man and man 
are recognised and administered with uniformity. The chief 
blot, however, on the Malagasy course of justice is the employ- 
ment of the Tangena, or ordeal by a species of native poison. 
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This is sometimes fatal in its action; though its efficacy as 
a test of guilt or innocence is made to depend on the results 
of certain antidotes, administered immediately after it. If ap- 
pearances are declared unfavourable, execution immediately 
follows ; in all other cases, the accused is honourably acquitted 
irrespective of evidence, and is conducted back to his native 
village by a triumphal procession of his friends. It is optional, 
however, with the accused to appeal to this test, though a re- 
fusal is usually deemed an admission of guilt. Vicissitudes 
in private, and more especially in public life, are of the true 
oriental character; and the subject who to-day stands beside 
the throne and dispenses its favours, may, to-morrow, leave 
the city an exile; or become a beggar in chains, to be 
worn until death releases him from them, or a _ headless 
trunk, to which the meanest rites of burial are ferociously 
denied. 

The Malagasy are an industrious, intelligent, half-civilised 
race; strongly affectionate in their natural relations, cheerful, 
hospitable, and capable of the warmest friendships. Physically, 
they are a fine people, robust, active, and well built; generally 
distinguished by well-shaped. heads, promising considerable 
intellectual capacity, and no mean moral excellence. The eye 
is clear and bright; the forehead full; the back of the head 
almost flat, and exhibiting few of the grosser animal instincts ; 
the nose small and firm, frequently a pure aquiline; the 
skin of an olive tinge, more or less dark, but not seldom as fair 
as that found in the south of Europe. With these general 
characteristics, there are also sufficiently marked diversities of 
tribe ; all, however, being remarkable for an excellent balance 
between the physical and intellectual capacities, both of which 
are of a high order. From time immemorial, and independent 
of all European intercourse, they have been in possession of 
many of the arts and habits of civilised life. Their houses are, 
for the most part, large, comfortable, and not destitute of a 
certain neatness; and they live in large communities, well 
defended, with considerable regularity of municipal govern- 
ment. They possess extensive flocks of cattle; and cultivate, 
and artificially irrigate, large districts, chiefly for the growth 
of rice—a plant wonderfully productive in the country. 
Slavery is a national institution, the inhabitants of refrac- 
tory provinces, criminals, and even the wives and children of 
criminals, being reduced to this condition. Slaves, however, 
appear to be treated with considerable indulgence, and are 
redeemable, unless the contrary be expressed in the judgment 
which has consigned them to bondage. Military service is a 
VOL. CXXVI. NO. CCLVIII. cc 
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duty incumbent on all. While under arms, the subject. re- 
ceives no pay; but all military rank confers honour, and 
includes the highest honours permissible to the subject. A 
private soldier holds the rank of First Honour; the com- 
mander-in-chief that of Sixteenth Honour, beyond which the 
subject cannot rise. Besides military service, the sovereign can 
claim the time of the subject for the execution of public works, 
which are at times onerous and severe; on these occasions he 
receives food, but no remuneration in money. Clanship, pos- 
sibly taking its rise in the former distribution of the country 
under chiefs, is recognised; but there are no indications of 
caste. 

Though not supposed to be controlled, or even assisted, by 
any official body in the management of the state, neverthe- 
less in actual practice, the monarch has recourse to the great 
officers of his household as a privy council of advice; to 
whose opinion he listens, but without any obligation of shaping 
his course in accordance with it. All new laws are proclaimed 
to the people as the direct emanation of the sovereign at a 
solemn gathering called for that purpose, and known as a 
kabary ; at which private individuals are allowed to express 
their views, and where, no doubt, the popular feeling is watched 
and estimated. These meetings are reported to number as 
many as 100,000 persons in attendance, and are obligatory on 
all residing within a specified radius, with such necessary ex- 
ceptions as are also previously made known. 

Such, it appears, was the form of government existing in 
each of the separate and independent provinces into which the 
island was parcelled out, and which Radama adhered to on 
assuming sovereign sway over all. It is one which we must 
naturally expect to vary widely with the inclinations of the 
sovereign, and the accidents by which he may find himself 
surrounded ; the only certain landmarks being frequent ap- 
peals on the part of the occupant of the throne to the customs 
of his ancestors, and, to all appearance, no natural disposition 
in the people to deeds of violence or inhumanity. Thus, 
within the short limits of our narrative, we shall find pagan 
and Christian blood spilled at one time like water; and, anon, 
human life treated with a tenderness threatening to defeat the 
course of justice itself. 

It may be said that one of the articles of the English treaty 
laid the foundation of the important and deeply interesting 
series of events which we propose to make the subject of the 
following pages. The London Missionary Society, having 
placed Polynesia under an organised staff of its teachers, had 
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been for a time in quest of some other suitable and un- 
occupied portion of the heathen world to which to extend its 
labours; and, indeed, had already sent 4 small band to 
Mauritius with an ultimate view to Madagascar, should events 
permit. A couple of these emissaries had landed on the 
Malagasy coast, and made highly favourable report of the 
intelligence and friendliness of the natives, though wanting 
permission to enter the interior. Radama, who had the sharp- 
ness to perceive that Christianity and progress were very 
closely associated, was now readily induced to open the capital 
to the Society, only stipulating that religious teachers should 
be accompanied by persons capable of giving instruction in 
skilled labour; and, in accordance with this condition, a staff 
of religious and secular teachers and intelligent mechanics pro- 
ceeded to Antananarivo, the chief city and seat of: government, 
and took up their residence there. Thus encouraged, these 
labourers entered on their task ; and, in a short space of time, 
the results were of the most marked and surprising cha- 
racter. The soil on which they operated may be regarded as 
little more than virgin. The native language was a purely 
unwritten one, possessing no characters of its own, and, of 
necessity, no records. The Society’s teachers applied the 
English alphabet to it; and, with the aid of printing-présses 
brought with them, they struck off a large number of copies of 
grammars, spelling-books, the more suitable of the old English 
classics, a Malagasy dictionary, and the Bible. They orga- 
nised a system of schools, which soon numbered from 10,000 
to 15,000 of the native youth; the more eligible of whom were 
drafted to a training and model school, and, in due course, 
became fit and successful teachers of their countrymen. A 
single secretary, educated at Mauritius, and writing in a 
foreign language, had served to transact the correspondence of 
Radama—4,000 civil servants, able to write, and conducting 
their several departments by aid of writing, were now found 
in the employment of the State. All private affairs of business 
or pleasure were arranged through the medium of letters; and 
few travellers proceeded from town to town without being 
entrusted with a number of these missives. The craftsmen 
experienced like success in their own sphere, and had under 
training a large staff of native workers in iron, wood, and other 
raw products of the country; many of whose public works 
more recent visitors to the island have pronounced of sufficient 
excellence to be creditable to any European country. 

But the greatest triumphs were reserved for the purely 
religious portion of the task. Nowhere, in modern times, has 
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Christianity made more rapid and intelligent strides, or exhibited 
signs of striking its roots more deeply into the soil. The form of 
native religion was found to be rude in the extreme—strangely 
rude when viewed by the side of a people not wanting in a cer- 
tain innate nobility of mind, and open to all the better feel- 
ings of humanity. Its sole ostensible machinery consisted in a 
few miserable idols—if a rod, a mysterious bag or bundle, or 
at most a wretchedly carved wooden figure, not even very 
ugly, may be so called—distributed among certain poor and 
squalid sacred villages, in charge of keepers who refuse direct 
access to them; and brought forth to take part in public 
processions only on solemn and critical occasions. Temples, 
more in accordance with the name, there are none—no other 
form of priesthood—no regular religious rites or ceremonies— 
and nothing worthy of the name of a creed. Fear appears to be 
the only hold which this form of heathenism exercises over the 
native mind. It inculcates no moral or benevolent design in the 
government of the universe; and Fate,as opposed to Providence, 
is the prominent idea which it puts forth. Witchcraft enters 
largely into the national belief, as well as sorcery; and both 
are punishable by the Tangena. The extreme jealousy, how- 
ever, of the idol-keepers—and indeed of the people themselves, 
when this particular topic is approached—has rendered more full 
information on the subject exceedingly difficult of attainment. 
In its absence, the supposition may perhaps not be untenable, 
that, planted among a people intellectually superior to its 
nature and to the advancement of which it was capable, this 
native creed has remained thus dwarfed and stunted. As, 
however, the dwarfed and stunted shrub is not absolutely 
lacking in vitality, and, on actual experiment, will be found 
to have struck its roots as deeply into the soil as its more fair 
and goodly neighbours of the forest, so this plant of poor growth 
has been discovered to possess a tenaciousness of its own, and 
—the true upas of its clime—to deal deadly destruction around 
when shaken. It is, however, but just to add, that, as this 
national form of faith has been found unable to exalt, perhaps 
even to keep pace with, the native intellect, so it appears to 
have been equally powerless to engraft upon it any of the 
more disgusting or cruel enormities of other forms of heathen- 
ism. Among a people genial, sprightly, and warm-hearted, it 
has remained crude, gloomy, and spiteful. 

Nor were other circumstances wanting to place the pure and 
benevolent truths of Christianity in favourable contrast with 
it. They came hand in hand with those useful arts and appli- 
ances with which the people, from natural aptitude and capa- 
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city, strongly desired a more full acquaintance. Both arrived 
at a period when the whole island—for the first time strength- 
ened and consolidated under a single enterprising and highly 
ambitious ruler—was entering on a new era, which they might 
be regarded as most opportunely sent to further. Hitherto, 
European intercourse had been confined entirely to the sea- 
coast, and that most sparingly ; but to the interior—the most 
populous as the most healthy, protected, and fruitful part of the 
island—Christianity was as the Christianity first preached by 
the Apostles to the Gentiles. ‘ All this is new to us,’ was the 
language of the Malagasy nobles; ‘ put us in the way to be- 
‘ come wise.’ Elementary books were eagerly sought as they 
issued from the printing-presses, though the missionaries had 
wisely annexed a scale of prices to their distribution. Old men 
were not ashamed to be found devoting their leisure hours to 
mastering their contents. Nor did the hereditary nobles, the 
great officers of state, and those of the royal household, refrain 
from expressing their regret that their own youth had been passed 
without these opportunities; they placed their children in the 
schools, and even sought to overcome their own deficiencies. 
The Christian places of worship were attended by ever-increas- 
ing crowds of earnest, decorous listeners; and the truths there 
received were carried home to the domestic circle, and made 
the subject of intelligent comment and exhortation. Those 
who had sufficiently profited by their new studies became able 
and successful preachers, turning to account a graceful and 
very effective style of oratory, which the native talents, hitherto 
denied all outlet by aid of a written language, exercised 
themselves upon with very considerable advantage. Nor was 
the movement confined to any particular classes, or within the 
immediate neighbourhood of the metropolis. On a subsequent 
inquiry, accompanied by the most cruel and relentless persecu- 
tion known to modern times, it was found that these gospel 
teachings had penetrated 200 and 300 miles from the centre 
of their operations; that there were Christian readers and 
whole Christian villages at considerable distances from: the seat 
of government; and that these faithful believers could be 
induced to resign only with their lives the new principles on 
which they had taken hold. 

At this period of Christian progress in Madagascar, Radama 
died, at the early age of thirty-six. Ambitious, and with little 
disposition to allow motives of justice or humanity to restrain 
his ambition, he was a ruler greatly in advance of the circum- 
stances with which he found himself surrounded ; and, isolated 
from civilisation by a strong traditionary policy, we must 
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recognise his acts of national progress as the inward promptings 
of a superior intelligence. There are no proofs that he himself 
had any inclination to embrace Christianity ; and, certainly, 
he avowed none. But he placed no impediments in the way of 
his subjects, even when the new religious movement wore an 
aspect of changing the social and political character of his reign 
to far greater extent than he could have anticipated; and, 
from subsequent events, we can have no doubt now that his 
ear must have caught many a murmur from the idol-keepers 
and their more fanatical followers. Possibly, beyond these low 
mutterings of the storm, he saw the increased stability which 
the Christian arts and Christian precepts would give to his 
kingdom when they attained to sufficient maturity and hold 
upon the soil; and trusted—as, indeed, the trust was a reason- 
able one—that he himself would outlive and protect the period 
of their early growth. Though nominal ruler of the whole 
island, he left some unconquered territories at his death, and to 
the chiefs of some other districts had already found it expedient 
to grant powers little less than sovereign over their provinces. 
Nevertheless, it is no small proof of the extent and permanent 
character of his conquests that though his death was thus early, 
and, indeed, unexpected, the Hovas remained the royal tribe, 
and that his successor, though a female, held his throne undis- 
puted. He left no child born at the time of his death, and had 
nominated a nephew to the sovereign power; but Ranavalo, 
his widow, and herself of royal blood, by prompt and decisive 
action—by filling the royal courtyard with the idol-keepers and 
her immediate adherents, and by putting to death all likely to 
raise a dissentient voice, was proclaimed queen. 

Though freely visiting the missionaries and their wives 
during her husband's lifetime, Ranavalo was already known to 
be strongly attached to the native religion, and was now care- 
ful to attribute her accession to the throne to the power of the 
guardian idols. Masculine, inflexibly obstinate, and pitiless, 
she had hitherto shown little intelligence, and, in the general 
progress of learning around her, had taken slight pains to 
keep pace with the attainments of her humblest subjects and 
their slaves. Her husband’s death was kept a strict secret 
for some days, until she and her party had matured their 
plans. The spear—the favourite Malagasy weapon—served 
for the great officers of the household, but, in the case of 
her husband’s relatives, death by starvation was had recourse 
to. The mother, the sister, and the brother of Radama all 
perished under this cruel and refined evasion of the royal 
exemption ; the brother, indeed, with peculiarly aggravating 
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circumstances. His cries for food and water were heard for 
several days by one of the sentries placed over the wretched 
dwelling to which he had been hurried; and who afterwards 
became a Christian, and told the tale. On their cessation, this 
man looked into the room in which he was confined, hoping 
that death had at length put an end to his sufferings. The 
wretched captive pointed to his mouth, though without further 
power to make known his wants; soon afterwards he breathed 
his last. 

Amid these acts of the new sovereign, the missionaries 
awaited with anxiety the first intimation of the change, as it 
was more immediately to affect themselves and their work. It 
came in the form of a notice to those Europeans whose 
allotted periods of sojourn had expired to quit the island. With 
such zealous care was it customary to admit all foreigners that 
Radama had annexed, nominally it was generally regarded, 
a specified duration for the visit of each: as these periods 
now approached their completion, it was intimated that the per- 
mission would not be renewed. In the meantime, the adminis- 
tration of baptism and the Lord’s Supper was declared illegal. 
A great kabary followed, in which proclamation was made that 
all the Queen’s subjects who had submitted to the rite of bap- 
tism, who had attended a Christian place of worship, or who had 
made observance of the Sabbath should, within the space of 
one month, accuse themselves to the sovereign; that is, make 
public confession of having done so, and throw themselves on 
the royal clemency—a favourite procedure in Malagasy course 
of justice, but, under Ranavalo, generally used as a trap. 
On the subsequent hearing of these confessions, various fines 
and punishments were awarded. It is computed that no fewer 
than 400 nobles found their national honours diminished by half 
on this occasion, and, among them, some of royal blood. Others 
were reduced to the lowest ranks of the army—a sentence 
which obliged them to share the coarse and insufficient food, the 
scanty clothing, and midnight watches of the meanest soldier 
with scrupulous exactitude. On the completion of these self- 
accusations, a further royal proclamation followed, commanding 
all subjects in the possession of books to deliver them up to 
officers appointed to receive them, the detention of a single leaf 
being made punishable by death. These books were received 
with scrupulous care, stored in a building set apart for that pur- 
pose, and, eventually, transmitted to Europe. It is believed, 
however, that the native Christians held back large quantities. 
During these direct dealings between the Queen and her 
subjects, no personal danger appears to have threatened the 
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missionaries. The traditionary policy toward foreigners, if 
unfriendly, was not incautious; nor was Ranavalo one to forget 
policy in her anger. No doubt the chief object was to get them 
out of the country as quietly as possible, but their remon- 
strances in the cause of moderation proved wholly unavailing 
during their remaining stay. The Queen was inexorable— the 
‘customs of my ancestors’ change not;’ and, finding their 
followers thus debarred from all participation in Christian 
worship, and books as well as all other aids to imparting secular 
instruction interdicted in the schools, they reluctantly quitted 
the island after a period of some fifteen years’ sojourn. 

On the departure of the missionaries, the full storm of per- 
secution burst forth. A form of oath was instituted, by which 
the accused was made to renounce the principles of Chris- 
tianity, and to affirm his or her belief in the efficacy of the 
idols and the native religion. Refusal to take this oath was 
followed by death by the spear. Rasalama was the first native 
martyr. She had been an early convert, and appears to have 
been an earnest, devout, simple-minded woman. After her 
condemnation, considerable exertions were made to procure 
from her a public recantation. She was placed in irons so 
constructed as to cause great and increasing torture. The 
terrors of a death most painful in itself—for the victim, pierced 
by a number of spears which were allowed to remain in the 
flesh, was left to writhe in agony on the ground until dissolu- 
tion from exhaustion took place—were heightened, in accord- 
ance with Malagasy usage, by all that could impress the 
imagination ; and, most abhorrent to the native mind, the body 
could not be removed for burial, but must remain a prey to 
bird and beast. The Christian Sabbath was appointed for the 
day of her execution, and the oath was frequently tendered to 
her as she was led to the fatal spot. Having received permis- 
sion to pray, the native Christian account affirms that her 
spirit fled in the act of devotion, before the executioners had 
performed their task. Rafaralahy was a young Christian con- 
vert who had attended Rasalama to the place of public execu- 
tion, and been witness of her constancy and faith. His 
expressions of sympathy attracted the notice of the authorities, 
and he became the next victim, exhibiting the same pattern of 
quiet firmness and resignation. Having thus tasted blood, the 
idol-keepers urged on the work of Christian persecution; and 
the capital became the scene of a series of most cruel and 
relentless martyrdoms by the spear, stoning, the stake, and the 
precipice. 

On the western side of the metropolis stands a preci- 
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pitous elevation, hitherto used for the execution of persons 
accused of sorcery. This, the Tarpeian Rock of Antananarivo, 
rises to a height of some 200 feet from a ravine composed of 
jagged crags and pointed fragments of granite. The upper 
ledge projects some feet over clear space ; and, midway, there 
is a second projection, though invisible from above in conse- 
quence of the overhanging nature of the summit. A pathway, 
emerging from the city, winds to the top of the hill, reaching 
its termination at the fatal brink, here bevelled to a sloping 
ledge for a yard or two. European travellers who have stood 
on its verge assert that it unfolds one of the noblest panoramas 
in the world—fields of waving corn, deep pastures filled with 
the lowing herds which form the staple wealth of the island, 
an amphitheatre of mountain-side rising beyond—all that could 
fill with keenest regret a people deeply imbued with love of 
country at fixing a last gaze upon it, their beloved Imerina.* 
Up this pathway the doomed procession of Christian martyrs 
now continued to wind its way, in view of the capital, and of 
the many thousands of silent, awestruck spectators who lined 
the road. Arrived at the brink, each victim was placed on 
the shelving ledge, his eyes blindfolded, the test-oath offered, 
and, on its refusal, the rope cut which held him on the short 
and rapid incline. In a moment he had disappeared from 
view, and a crash, followed by another as the body rebounded 
from the second ledge to the ravine below, proclaimed that the 
executioner’s task was completed. There were now no Euro- 
peans present to witness these scenes of Christian fortitude and 
trial; but several native accounts record many affecting inci- 
dents, and all preserve so remarkable an air of simplicity and 
sincerity as to leave no doubt of their truthfulness. In no 
single instance does it appear that life was purchased on the 
conditions offered under these circumstances of sore temptation. 
One old man begged that the cloth might be removed from his 
eyes for a few moments before death. The request was com- 
plied with, and he appeared for some time occupied in prayer. 
‘ It is done,’ was his last intimation to the executioners, and as 
they again proceeded to blindfold him, he commenced, in clear 
and firm voice, one of the hymns used in native Christian 
worship. After he had disappeared from view, these strains of 
praise were heard to float up from the deep abyss, until they 


* The name Madagascar is unknown to its inhabitants. Imerina 
is the province of the Hovas, and contains the seat of government ; 
and, since the reduction of the whole island ynder one monarchy, is 
generally accepted as the national name. 
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were drowned in death. Another, a young girl, daughter of 
one of the nobles, and possessed of considerable personal 
attractions, had so strongly aroused the compassion of the 
officers entrusted with this duty that continued efforts were 
made to save her. The oath was pressed upon her more than 
once during the progress of the procession from the capital ; 
and, again, on the fatal ledge. Her father, then a follower of 
the native form of idolatry, but who afterwards, with his whole 
family, embraced Christianity, added his entreaties to the re- 
commendations of the royal officers. She was ordered to stand 
aside until all her fellow-sufferers had perished before her 
eyes; and fourteen Christian martyrs thus took their leave of 
life under her gaze. The oath then tendered to her was again 
refused: it is even added that in this terrible moment she 
made effort to impress upon her relative the truth of those 
principles which upheld her. The chief idol-keeper now struck 
her on the mouth—pronounced her an idiot; and she was 
banished to a distant portion of the kingdom.* Four nobles of 
higher rank were, on this occasion, reserved for the stake; two 
of them being husband and wife—the latter about to become a 
mother. It is even recorded that the pangs of maternity were 
added to this appalling hour of trial, the executioners thrusting 
the child back into the flames, ‘where its body,’ so runs the 
subsequent statement of a witness of the scene, ‘was burned 
‘ with its parents; its spirit to ascend with theirs to God.’ 
The same firmness and constancy characterised the proceedings 
at Faravohitra, the place of burning, as at the precipice. 
‘ Thus they prayed, as long as they had any life. Then they 
‘died; but softly—gently. Indeed, gentle was the going 
‘ forth of their life. And astonished were all the people around 
‘ that beheld the burning of them there.’ f 

Crucifixion was also had recourse to, the victims being ex- 
posed until hunger, thirst, and exhaustion put an end to their 
sufferings ; sometimes, however, a fire was lighted, and cross 
and martyr consumed in one burning pile. Fiadana, a plain 
adjoining the capital, was chiefly used for stoning: witnesses 
describe this as the most brutalising of all the exhibitions of 
Christian martyrdom. By Malagasy usage, the highest honours 
are paid to the dead; criminals alone being excepted, to whom 
the laws forbid burial. At midnight, however, the relatives 


* Ata subsequent period, Mr. Ellis visited the native village of 
this Christian convert, the young Raviva; where her memory is 
held in great esteem, and a church has been established. 

+ Native account, preserved by Mr. Ellis. 
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and friends of those who had suffered death on the previous 
day stole forth to these scenes of public execution, and carried 
off for interment all that could be collected of their remains. 

The greatest indignities were heaped on those appointed to 
die. The graceful native Jamba was exchanged for torn and 
dirty garments. Rags were thrust into their mouths. Now, 
they were carried as beasts to market;* and anon, they were 
bound to poles borne on men’s shoulders. All testimony, how- 
ever, both heathen as well as Christian, unanimously declares 
that the martyrs bore these indignities, as also the cruel and 
yarious deaths which released them from them, with a quiet 
fortitude and unassuming resolution. ‘ Let us go and see how 
‘these Christians behave—they are said not to be afraid to 
‘die,’ was the expression of some of the great officers of the 
royal household. ‘ We were near,’ was their admission on a 
subsequent occasion, ‘and saw all that took place. But the 
‘Christians were not afraid, and did not recant.’ That firm- 
ness, enthusiasm, and unhesitating conviction which religious 
persecution so seldom fails to call into play appear to have 
prominently marked all these terrible scenes. 

The Tangena was also brought into use. Numbers were sold 
into slavery, with the further penalty that their slavery was to 
be irredeemable. To others, reduced to bondage, was annexed 
the condition that those who bought them should bind them- 
selves by an obligation to keep them to continued labour. 
Nobles, their wives and children, were brought to the market- 
place, and sold under both these aggravated forms of slavery. 
Heavy and painful irons were attached to others, which they 
continued to wear through life. The property of all criminals 
reverts to the sovereign; but, in the case of the Christians, 
their houses, furniture, and cattle were allowed to become the 
prey of the rabble, thereby bringing into existence a numerous 
band of spies. The judges were incessantly occupied upon 
examinations; and the least act or word, the vaguest suspicion, 
exposed all, from the highest to the lowest, to be dragged be- 
fore them. The country was scoured in all directions by the 
instruments of the Queen and the idol-keepers. Domiciliary 
visits were of daily, often of hourly recurrence ; and slaves— 
usually an affectionate and trusty class of the inhabitants— 
watched their owners’ every movement, and, for the first time, 
found themselves listened to in a court of justice. Numbers 


* The ‘ bullock-chain ’ is a peculiar instrument of native torture— 
just alluded to in the case of Rasalama—by which the hands and 
feet of the victim are bound in one close knot. 
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fled from these all-encompassing dangers to the mountains, or 
hid themselves in the depths of the native forests, eking out a 
scanty subsistence until want and exposure put an end to their 
lives. Others constructed hiding-places in their own houses, 
and on their own farms; and were there tended and supplied 
with food by their relatives for years, reappearing long after 
they had been accounted dead. There are few villages, few 
farmhouses where, at the present time, the traveller may not 
hear the awful tale of hairbreadth escapes, or be shown some 
excavation in the living rock, some dark hole among the cattle- 
pens which was once a human habitation under these circum- 
stances. Six native Christians made their way, after great 
hardships and difficulties, to the sea-coast, and were there 
fortunate enough to attract the notice of a vessel, by which 
they were received on board and brought to England. A 
measure of the extent and general nature of these persecutions 
may be learned from a native account of the small village of 
llafy, to the north of the capital. At their commencement, 
this village numbered thirty-eight Christian converts. Of 
these, four were hunted down and put to death, three died in 
fetters, six were subjected to the Tangena, of whom two died. 
The remainder continued steadfast to the end of the persecu- 
tions.* 

In this brief record of firmness and constancy under trial, we 
may not look for proof of the doctrine, or moral excellency of 
its recipients—every student of history knows that these are 
equally characteristic of heathen as of Christian forms of belief. 
We introduce it as placing beyond a doubt the imperishable 
hold which Christianity must now take on the native mind. 
Either the lessons of history are deceptive, or a church thus 
baptised in fire and blood, whatever may be its future vicissi- 
tudes, can never entirely cease from the land. 

Through all these terrible years, not their least remarkable 
characteristic is the absence of any grave or unworthy accusa- 
tion against the native Christians—praying, and altering the 
customs of the country are the only charges brought against 
them. Their character of ‘a praying people’ appears to have 
been their chief offence in the eyes of the authorities. ‘ These 
‘ people would have been good servants f indeed, if it were not 
‘for their praying, was the remark forced from one of the 


* This village now possesses a church and a European clergyman ; 
and—sufficient commentary on religious persecution—numbers 298 
native Christians attending divine worship. 

t Servants of the sovereign—subjects. 
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judges. ‘To change what the ancestors have ordered and 
‘done, and to pray to the ancestors of the foreigners, not to 
‘ Nampanemerina and Lehidama, and the idols that sanctify 
‘the twelve kings, and the twelve mountains that are wor- 
‘ shipped—w hoever changes these observances, I make known 
‘to all people I will kill, saith Ranavalo,’ is the public edict 
of the monarch. Property entrusted to their keeping was 
returned, it was admitted, with scrupulous honesty; their pri- 
vate dealings were marked by industry, straightforwardness, 
and intelligence; and they held themselves aloof from all po- 
litical or insubordinate movements. 

Much, no doubt, of this violence of persecution is to be 
attributed to the cruel, bigoted, and deeply superstitious mind 
of the Queen, acted on by the idol-keepers, who beheld their 
influence rapidly and permanently passing away when the 
sudden and unexpected death of Radama gave opportunity of 
striking a vigorous and decisive blow. Nota little of it, how- 
ever, is to be fairly attributed to the deep-seated traditions of 
the country, and a fear, never entirely absent, of its passing 
into the hand of the stranger. We have already made allusion 
to the close connexion in the native mind between religion and 
loyalty. The person of the monarch is sacred, and royal 
descent is deduced from the national idols, or gods, of whom 
they are supposed to be symbolical. On all solemn occasions, it 
is the custom to recapitulate this descent, and to claim the 
high powers and privileges of the sovereign by reason of it. 
Thus religion has come to sanctify loyalty, and the throne to 
be regarded as unsafe without it. To adopt any particular 
form of religion was to pay adoration to the founders of that 
religion, and to swear fidelity to their present lineal descendant. 
A follower of the Malagasy form of heathenism was bound 
by the principles of his religion to yield obedience to the 
monarch of the country—a convert to Christianity, the religion 
of the English, was supposed to, become a subject of the 
English sovereign. The missionaries appear to have performed 
their task far too thoroughly and conscientiously—and, indeed, 
the native intelligence is far too considerable— to permit of 
this confusion of spiritual and temporal considerations in those 
more fully admitted to Christian communion with them. But 
a narrow-minded and obstinate queen, the hostile idol-keepers, 
and the mass of the natives still incapable of examining the 
question for themselves were not in this position. History 
does indeed repeat itself—and that in widely distant and un- 
expected portions of the globe; and there can be little doubt 
that the ruling powers of Madagascar fell into an error not 
very unlike that of the Jewish high-priests. 
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For some years after the departure of the missionaries in 
1836, the fires of religious persecution raged with great fury. 
In 1845, some European traders to the port of Tamatave 
made complaint that the native laws were being put in force 
against them; and the governors of Mauritius and Bourbon, 
on their representation, endeavoured to effect an amicable ad- 
justment. The attempt proving wholly ineffectual, one English 
and two French men-of-war were despatched to the coast. 
These landed some forces, burned the small sea-port town, and 
made an attack on the neighbouring fort. A number of natives 
were killed and wounded; but, ultimately, the English and 
French were obliged to retire, leaving thirteen of their number 
in the hands of the Queen’s forces; whose heads, according to 
national custom, were placed on poles opposite the fort. This 
disastrous attempt appears to have greatly exasperated Rana- 
valo. All intercourse with foreigners was strictly interdicted ; 
the export of rice and cattle prohibited—much to the loss of 
Mauritius, which had hitherto trusted chiefly to the rice-fields 
and extensive cattle-pastures of Madagascar ;—and the tradi- 
tionary jealousy of Europeans considerably revived. It served, 
too, to blow into fresh conflagration the smouldering embers of 
religious persecution, now rendered all the more violent from 
Christianity exhibiting its influence within the court and the 
Queen’s own family. The Queen’s son, then in his seventeenth 
year, was reported to have undergone the rite of baptism; and 
Ramonja, a prince holding a high official rank, and nephew of 
the Queen, made public declaration of his conversion to the new 
faith. ‘The year 1849 was marked by as relentless a persecu- 
tion as any which had preceded. On the strong intercession of 
the Queen’s son, Prince Ramonja’s life was spared, though he 
was degraded to the lowest ranks of the army; but on the 
hereditary nobles and lesser subjects, fines, confiscations, irre- 
deemable slavery, life in chains, and death in various and most 
cruel forms were imposed with relentless severity. Isolated 
from the rest of the habitable globe, and strictly confined within 
its sea-girt limits, the island seemed now entering on a night of 
heathen darkness and triumphant fanaticism ; and intelligence 
of Christian progress rarely reached England, and then indi- 
rectly from Mauritius. Nevertheless, these accounts, generally 
* written by some native convert to a Christian refugee, left no 
doubt that Christianity was increasing both in numbers and in 
firm hold over those who had embraced it; and, in 1852, the 
London Missionary Society, induced by these simple records 
of suffering, heroism, and unswerving faith, came to the deter- 
mination of sending a gentleman of experience and ability to 
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ascertain more exactly the condition of the native Christians: 
as, also, whether any hope remained open of influencing the 
Queen to a more lenient course of policy. 

It is thus for the first time we make the acquaintance of 
Mr. Ellis, in connexion with missionary labour in Mada- 
gascar, in his two works which we have placed at the head of 
this article. Amid no lack of conflicting statement, the Society’s 
selection appears to us a wise one. The task required delicacy, 
discretion, and no ordinary powers of conciliating; and these 
the narrative of Mr. Ellis’ intercourse with native heathen 
and Christian enables us to trace in him. Other not unim- 
portant qualifications we shall have occasion to recur to in the 
course of the second, and, if possible, more interesting, act of 
modern progress in Madagascar, to which he now conducts us. 
Here it may be sufficient to state that, while not free from 
certain severities in his own adoption of the Christian’s life,* 
in the midst of a naturally warm-hearted and not over-rigid 
people the Independent minister appears to have gained the 
respect and esteem—not seldom the strong affection—of prince 
and noble, as of the more simple peasantry among whom his 
errand bore him. Following in the steps of his Society in their 
earlier efforts in the island, he has not been slow to perceive 
the advantages to be derived from exhibiting the truths of 
Christianity in close connexion with the temporal progress of 
Christian countries. A knowledge of medicine and the more 
simple operations of surgery thus opened to him much of native 
domestic life. His skill in photography proved similarly ser- 
viceable, while it has added to the attractions of his books; 
and he was generally in a position to satisfy the eager inquiries 
of the more educated with regard to the polity, modern ee" 
covery, and social progress of England, ‘the happy land’ 
the Malagasy noble. We should ‘have liked, indeed, to hes 
added more fully to our slender knowledge of Malagasy go- 
vernment and native form of heathenism, but we recognise the 
difficulties of his position with regard to both those subjects: 
even when changing events made him the confidential and af- 
fectionate adviser of the monarch, he informs us that he forbore 
all expression of opinion on political matters, save when ex- 
pressly invited to do so. His first work, too—as the preceding 
narrative of Messrs. Freeman and Johns—was written under 








* Thus, at the banquets of the Malagasy nobles he refused to 
take wine; ind when a spectator of the court dances, hesitated 
not to declare that the religious denomination of which he was a 
member did not practise dancing, 
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very considerable reserve. The publication of names of native 
converts, in connexion with Christian progress—the least clue 
which might lead to the detection of those still practising 
Christian rites or holding Christian principles (indications are 
not wanting throughout the work that such had recourse to 
Mr. Ellis for communion and advice, and even engaged in 
divine worship with him under these truly dreadful risks), would 
have drawn destruction upon them from the merciless bigot 
who then held possession of the throne. But Mr. Ellis became 
the connecting link between the Christian world and that new 
and outlying portion of it whose origin we have endeavoured 
to trace in the preceding pages. 

In the summer of 1853, Mr. Ellis arrived at Mauritius; 
and, by help of a small sailing craft, completed his voyage to 
Madagascar. The village of Tamatave, overlooking the port, 
contains some 3,000 inhabitants; but, owing to the extreme 
fear of foreign invasion already alluded to, the harbour is left 
uninviting—a condition in which the village takes its share. The 
inhabitants, desirous of a renewal of trade,were friendly and hos- 
pitable, adding strong expressions of hope that Mr. Ellis would 
obtain permission to proceed to the capital. In about three 
weeks, his letter containing this request—forwarded in com- 
pany with a memorial of the Mauritius Chamber of Commerce 
for a resumption of trade—received its reply through the hands 
of the native authorities at Tamatave. It was carefully—even 
courteously—worded, but urged great pressure of public busi- 
ness upon the Queen’s hands at the time, and recommended 
Mr. Ellis to return across the water before sickness should 
overtake him. Deeming the country thus closed against him, 
Mr. Ellis reluctantly returned to Mauritius. The few weeks, 
however, spent in Tamatave were not without their interest 
and encouragement; nor, notwithstanding the perils of the 
subject, was information on the progress of Christianity en- 
tirely wanting. Indeed, the meeting between native and 
European Christian, after an estrangement of seventeen years 
which had left many deep and still bleeding wounds in their 
course, was at times strange and moving. 

‘Our frequent intercourse with them’ (writes Mr. Ellis, who, on 
this visit, was accompanied by Mr. Cameron, formerly instructor of 
mechanical and architectural arts under the first mission) ‘ was 
intensely interesting, and sometimes deeply affecting. Much im- 
portant information was received from them; and our best advice 
and kindest Christian sympathy appeared to be both welcome and 
cheering. On one occasion, when one of the friendly natives whom 
we had expected to see entered the place where we were sitting, 
after looking earnestly at each of us for a few moments, and almost 
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mechanically giving us his hand, there came over his whole counten- 
ance such an expression as I had never before witnessed in any 
human being. It was not ecstasy, it was not terror, and yet an 
apparent blending of both, marked by an intensity of feeling but 
rarely seen. During the whole interview, which was long, there 
was a strong uneasiness mingled with evident satisfaction, which it 
would be impossible to describe. It would be unsuitable to make 
any mention of his name or rank; or of the present circumstances of 
some, or the tragical end, on account of their faith, of others most 
closely connected with him.’ (Visits to Madagascar, p. 38.) 


This visit was also of service in procuring the native and 
very beautiful fresh-water plant, known as the Ouvirandra 


fenestralis, or lattice-leaf plant, specimens of which may now 


be seen at Kew, Chiswick, the Regent’s Park, and the Crystal 
Palace, as well as some very attractive orchids. 

For the attack made on the port of Tamatave in 1845, the 
Queen of Madagascar had demanded an indemnity of 50,000 
dollars; and the merchants of Mauritius, on the return of Mr. 
Ellis to that island, deeming a renewal of trade worth that sum, 
subscribed the amount among themselves. Mr. Ellis availed 
himself of this opportunity to renew the attempt in the summer 
of the following year; though, unfortunately, with no better 
result. A most severe attack of cholera had broken out in 
Mauritius previous to his departure, and this circumstance 
was made use of as reasonable ground for a second refusal 
of permission to proceed into the interior. It was not until 
his return to England that this permission—in the form of 
a voluntary offer from the Malagasy Government—was placed 
at his disposal; and, acting on it in 1856, Mr. Ellis reached 
Tamatave in the July of that year—this time unaccom- 
panied—and found instructions awaiting him for his escort to 
the capital. For the interesting details of a journey of some 
300 miles through country of a beautiful and highly romantic 
character, we must refer the reader to the book itself, our busi- 
ness more properly lying with the history of native Christian 
progress. It may, however, throw some light on the native 
disposition toward Christianity to state here that Mr. Ellis’s 
escort, some one hundred of the tall, vigorous, and athletic 
Betsimarakas, or inhabitants of one of the maritime provinces, 
exhibited much docility, willingness, and good humour; that 
each local chief or Government officer received him with 
considerable hospitality and manifestation of kindliness; and 
that a strong native interest, having its origin in the earlier 
Christian movementand the wide-spread desolation and misery 
caused by the persecution, appeared to pervade all classes, as 
well as all intermediate districts. Such glimpses of Malagasy 
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peasant life as the following are not without their own attrac- 
tions, while they also bear on our subject :— 

‘On entering the house in which I was to spend the night, I found 
myself in a true Malagasy peasant cottage. The inside, not above 
twenty feet square, was divided by arush partition into two compart- 
ments, or rooms. ‘The first, into which the door opened, was appro- 
priated to a pen for calves and a pen for lambs, in which one was 
bleating for a long time, and also a pen for ducks and chickens, 
The inner apartment was working-room, cooking-room, eating- 
room, sitting-room, and sleeping-room. In this inner apartment, 
when we entered, the husband was watching a large pot of rice 
boiling on the fire, and the wife was seated on a mat on the floor 
before a fragile rustic loom, weaving a fine silk lamba, or scarf, 
such as are worn by the Hova chiefs on holidays or public occasions. 
The loom was of most simple materials and primitive construction. 
Four stakes, of unequal length, fixed upright in the ground, with 
rods across, composed the framework of the loom. In front of this, 
the woman sat on the ground. At the distance of six or seven feet 
were two short sticks, driven into the ground, with a rod stretching 
across; and over this the woof of silk to be woven was fastened. It 
is with apparatus so simple and fragile that the beautiful lambas of 
the Hovas, with their rich colours and elegantly figured patterns, 
are woven. Silkworms are numerous in some of the provinces, and 
silk might be produced in great abundance. Although on entering 
I requested that the woman would not disturb herself, she soon un- 
tied the different parts of the loom, rolled up the silk, placed it in a 
rush basket standing by her side, pulled up the stakes, and, in less 
than five minutes, no sign of the work in which she had been 
engaged was to be seen. The bedstead, I found, was a fixture, the 
parts being driven into the ground. The fire-place was near the 
foot of the bed, and a small window at the end. 

‘In the course of the evening, upwards of twenty friends came 
down from the capital to express their thankfulness and joy at my 
arrival. Some of them were remarkable-looking men, whose presence 
would have commanded respect in any intelligent assembly, and 
whose past history of peril and deliverance was amongst the most 
rewarkable and deeply interesting of any I had ever listened to. 
They quite filled my little room. Ejaculations of grateful joy at our 
meeting were all that, for some time, could be uttered, and these 
were mingled with tears. Many earnest and affectionate inquiries 
after friends who had formerly resided in the country were made. 
Many deeply-affecting accounts of events and changes and deaths 
among themselves were related, and long, indeed, it was before we 
separated. How much more interesting, and permanently affecting, 
has the history of a number of these men since become !’ 

At the end of a month, Antananarivo, the city of a thousand 
suburbs, as the name in true Eastern hyperbole implies, ap- 
peared in view; and three of the Queen’s officers—intelligent- 
looking young men, dressed in European fashion, and speaking 
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tolerable English—met Mr. Ellis for the purpose of conducting 
him to the house set apart for his use. In common with all 
the inland towns—doubtless for better defence—Antananarivo 
clothes the top and sides of an elevated ridge some two miles 
long ; and, as the highest point of each village is allotted to its 
chief personage, so the royal palace, its largest and most lofty 
building, crowns this Acropolis. This structure is some sixty feet 
high, well—indeed, admirably—planned for a people so lately 
entitled to aspire to the rank of civilisation. It is surrounded 
by a double balcony; and the golden eagle, the emblem of the 
Hovas, surmounts the whole. The residence of the Queen’s 
son adjoins—a smaller building, but in similar good taste, and 
also bearing the golden eagle. The house set apart for Mr. 
Ellis’s accommodation was a neat, well-built, two-storey house ; 
the rooms large and lofty, measuring about fourteen feet from 
floor to ceiling, covered with excellent matting, and furnished 
with all suitable requisites. Presents of oxen, poultry, eggs, 
rice, and other articles followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion—as, previously, had been the custom on the journey to the 
capital. In the evening, the courtyard was filled by persons 
desirous of paying visits of congratulation to the new mis- 
sionary. ‘ Friends seemed as if they could not keep away, 
‘but came with anxious and yet joyous look, just to offer « 
‘ brief though fervent welcome, and then depart.’ 

On the following day, took place Mr. Ellis’s first and highly 
important interview with the Prince Royal, on whom so much 
of the future of Madagascar was now considered to depend. 
The Prince, at this period, was twenty-six years of age, and had 
been for some time married. Small, but well-proportioned, 
with expressive and highly intelligent features, quick sensi- 
bilities, and a manner marked by very considerable natural 
courtesy, he appears to have strongly prepossessed in his favour 
all Europeans with whom he came in contact. ‘ He deports 
‘himself amazingly well, and on public occasions is dignified 
‘and self-possessed,’ says Lieutenant Oliver.* ‘ He is not like 
‘a Malagasy at all, but much more like an English gentleman,’ 
is the character which M. de Lastelle gives of him—probably 
not without the delicate flattery of his countrymen—to Mr. 
Ellis. * Youthful, light-hearted, and fond of fun ... the 
‘ benevolence and kindness of the Prince appeared innate, and 


* Lieutenant Oliver was attached to the Mission sent to convey 
presents from Her Majesty the Queen to Radama IT. in 1862. His 
work is copiously illustrated with sketches, which give a very lively 
idea of the persons, scenery, and architecture of the island. 
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‘ was exercised irrespective of colour, rank, or nation,’ is the 
affectionate verdict of Mr. Ellis himself on his future and 
favourite pupil. With an excellent ear, the young Prince 
played and sang well; had a ready wit; and in his domestic 
relations exhibited much natural affection, gentleness, and con- 
sideration. But the most distinguishing trait in his character 
was his sense of the sacredness of human life, and his uncon- 
querable aversion to its destruction :— 

‘I have often thought that, if not originated, these were matured 
and confirmed by the shock and revulsion of feeling produced by 
the waste of life, and the spectacles of bloodshed which must have 
been made familiar to him during his mother’s reign. I believe it 
was his firm purpose that no human -life should be taken by his 
authority, and that his reign, whatever might be its duration, should 
be designated by succeeding generations as “ the bloodless reign,” 
At least, so he once said to me.’ (Madagascar Revisited.) 


That a strong feeling of attachment to the heir to the 
throne should pervade all classes of the community was to be 
expected from the close connexion between loyalty and religion 
existing in the native mind. Even toward the she-wolf who 
then held possession of it, sentiments of reverence and sub- 
mission which a European would regard as due alone to the 
Supreme and Divine Ruler of all were to be heard from her 
subjects, whose flesh she tore and whose blood she was spilling 
like water. But the personal tie existing between his country- 
men and the new Radama—for by such title was he already 
known—appears to have been of a far more close and cordial 
nature than this. In the cold grey of the morning and the 
driving mountain mist of the highly elevated Imerina, he was to 
be seen, cloaked and booted, among his men, superintending 
those great public works which were to advance his country in 
the scale of civilisation. As he returned in the evening, the 
peasant hastened from his field, spade in hand, to lay before 
him his simple offering of poultry, or the first fruits of his 
husbandry. Each chief triumph of the housewife’s art, whether 
it might be a jar of honey, or a bale of native undyed silk, or 
some known favourite of the Prince’s taste, was reserved for the 
Silver Palace; and as he handled or tasted, and pronounced it 
good, ‘they looked at each other with satisfaction, and then 
‘ sat for some time gazing at him without speaking, but with 
‘ evident delight.’ National usage imperatively demands that 
the health of the Sovereign be drank last; after which the feast 
ends. But at the banquets of the native nobles his name was 
proposed next in order of honour, and with an enthusiasm 
which told of a glorious future expected for their country when 
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the course of nature should place him on the throne. To the 
native Christians he had at all times proved a ready friend in 
their great and sore need, manifesting, in addition to his 
instinctive hatred of cruelty and bloodshed, an abhorrence of all 
religious intolerance. When a boy, he is reported to have 
visited his near relative Prince Ramonja, and to have wept 
as he beheld his coarse fare, scanty clothing, and meanest 
drudgery of a private soldier; and when the tempest of 
religious persecution raged fiercest against lesser subjects, and 
they fled in crowds to his house, he encouraged them to hope, 
supplied them with food and money, and favoured their escape 
from the capital. It is even added that he broke into a 
council of his mother and her advisers, and pleaded their 
cause :—‘ Why should they be put to death? They have done 
‘nothing but good in the country. If they are to suffer 
‘ because they are Christians, I too am a Christian. If those 
‘ are to die who read the sacred Book and pray, 1 have done 
‘this. I too must die.’ These acts had drawn upon him the 
attention of the idol-keepers, and more than once they had 
urged strong remonstrance upon the Queen. But maternal 
instinct appears to have been the one soft point in that cruel 
and unrelenting breast. ‘ He is only a youth, and he is my 
‘son,’ was reported to have been her reply. We have already 
stated that, in earlier years, the Prince had permitted himself 
to be baptised by the native Christians; but his precise religious 
views at the period of Mr. Ellis’s visit were the subject of con- 
siderable controversy. It appears beyond a doubt that he had 
entirely disentangled himself from the superstitions of the 
native religion, and even that he spoke in open derision of the 
idols and their power; but evidence is wanting that he had 
replaced these by the adoption of a purer faith. It was even 
insinuated that an earlier English instructor had suggested 
deistical views to him; and it is certain that, at a subsequent 
period, unhappy differences in Christian forms of belief were 
pressed upon his notice. So far it may be desirable to speak 
in anticipation of the Prince’s character. 

On the present occasion, Mr. Ellis describes him as entering 
into conversation with him with natural ease and dignity. 
‘What can we do to promote the prosperity and stability 
‘of the nation that Madagascar may become like other 
‘countries ?’—appears to have been his leading thought on 
this, as on several subsequent interviews. ‘ We conversed,’ 
continues Mr. Ellis, ‘a long time on a number of subjects not 
‘connected with religion, in some of which the Prince was 
‘ deeply interested; and, becoming greatly excited, spoke with 
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‘ a degree of earnestness and animation which, considering the 
‘ quietness of his manner during the early part of our inter- 
‘ view, I had scarcely expected.’ On a subsequent visit, he 


came accompanied by his wife, the Princess Rabodo, also of 


royal blood. In a few days, Mr. Ellis received an intimation 
that the Queen would accord him a public interview ; and, in 
the courtyard of the palace, the widow of the first Radama 
held her audience, and accepted from him—not without some 
appearance of relief and satisfaction—the assurance of friendly 
intentions toward the Malagasy with which he had been en- 
trusted by the British Government. Ranavalo was, at this 
period, in her sixty-eighth year; apparently in good health, 
and not altogether unprepossessing in appearance, her coun- 
tenance affording no indication of the cruelties which had 
marked her reign. The whole ceremony, we are assured, was 
characterised by a becoming dignity and propriety of demeanour 
in all present. 

Attentions from the chief persons of the capital, indicating 
considerable kindness and delicacy, followed; and the subse- 
quent period of Mr, Ellis’s residence at the seat of govern- 
ment appears to have been fully occupied by increasing de- 
mands on his photographic skill, by visits to various portions of 
the city and adjoining country in company with the Prince, 
and by a succession of pleasant, and, to all appearances, not 
inelegant hospitalities. Of the Prince himself, Mr. Ellis now 
writes in terms of unaffected love and friendship, and there is 
every reason to believe that the feeling was warmly and sin- 
cerely returned. We are left in no doubt that, during this 
period, the English missionary entered into close and conf- 
dential intercourse with the native Christians dwelling in and 
around the metropolis. Many of these had remained from the 
time of the former Missionaries’ sojourn, twenty years before ; 
numbers had since joined their ranks, and not a few were near 
relatives of the martyrs of 1840 and 1849. The spirit of per- 
secution, however, though it had now slumbered for some 
years, was by no means dead; and the task, we may well 
believe, needed the exercise of no small care and discretion. 

As the period specified for Mr. Ellis’s residence in the 
country approached its termination, the Prince made efforts to 
procure its extension, but ineffectually. The Queen was not 
unmindful of courtesy, but firm; and Mr. Ellis took his re- 
luctant departure—apparently to the great regret of all his 
friends :— 

‘The Prince,’ he writes, ‘was more than usually grave; and we 
were long engaged in earnest conversation. He spoke much of his 
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anxiety for the people, and his distress at events that occurred. He 
said it was like tearing his heart out. About three o’clock, we rose 
to depart, when the Prince, with a degree of feeling that almost 
overcame me, came, and taking my hand, led me out of the house 
through the crowd of officers and people, to my palanquin. As 
soon as I was seated, he entered his own, as did also the young 
noble his companion. Thus accompanied, I commenced my home- 
ward journey.’ 


In 1857 Mr. Ellis reached England, and made report of his 
mission. 

Neither age, however, nor signs of approaching dissolution 
appear to have exercised any softening influence on the merci- 
less and inexorable heart of the Queen. The year following 
Mr. Ellis’ departure from the country was marked by as 
extensive and unrelenting a persecution of the native Chris- 
tians as any which had gone before. On this occasion, death 
by stoning was chiefly inflicted; besides which, great numbers 
were loaded with heavy fetters, which they wore until death 
released them. During a subsequent visit to the country, Mr. 
Ellis obtained the chains which a distinguished Christian had 
thus worn during life, and brought them to England; they 
were found to weigh over 50 lbs. All testimony concurs in 
attributing to the Prince great humanity, and numberless acts 
of direct interposition, during this terrible period. Evidence, 
when possible, was held back from the Queen, and many 
fugitives were provided with the means of escape. On this 
occasion, Ranavalo again recurred to her expedient of calling 
on the Christians to denounce themselves, but the people, 
warned by past experience, more sparingly obeyed the sum- 
mons. Many of the native narratives of this and preceding 
scenes of Christian persecution—chiefly drawn up by actual 
sufferers in them—wear a singular charm of simple dignity, 
honesty, and intelligent unsuspecting faith. They are the 
accounts of persons who regard these persecutions as tem- 
porary and shortsighted impediments to a great and glorious 
future, and we look in vain in them for an expression of haste, 
of vindictiveness, or of doubt that the purposes of God are 
triumphing over the obstructions of man. At the risk of ex- 
ceeding our limits, we cannot refrain from extracting the con- 
cluding portion of one of these narratives, written by a Christian 
convert when in chains; but who, nevertheless, was unwearied 
in his exertions to benefit his countrymen both heathen and 
Christian :— 


‘After this, false reports about the Christians were brought to 
the Queen again; and those who had been bound together with us 
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in prison were loaded with additional chains, and four were sent to 
Isifalahy, among the Sacalavas. But we four brethren were kept in 
chains. 

‘On account of the numerous ways or kinds of occupation in the 
land of the Queen, I considered; and I asked God what I should do 
that I might learn to dispense medicine; and I translated a book 
about administering medicine, which Dr. Tavel [attached to the 
earlier missionary staff] left for those whom the Queen sent to learn 
at Ambodinandahalo, It was in 1852 that I was learning about 
medicine. 

‘When, by the help of God, I was able, I bought some medicine ; 
and took it to heal those that were sick. By the blessing of God, 
many of the sick who came were healed, and also many of the poor 
who had nothing to pay, to whom I took the medicine in pity. 
Many were thankful for the medicine of the Europeans; and from 
my desire, and through the blessing of God, I had strength to visit 
the sick, such as I found every day, and those I met at noon in the 
streets of Antinanarivo.* 

‘The severity was relaxed in 1855; and, in the middle of the 
month Adaoro of that year, at the ceremony of the circumcision, 
the heavy chains were taken off us two brothers, and we were able 
to visit many more who were sick. When Mr. Ellis came in the 
next year, he brought medicine, and gave some to Ratsimahara and 
me; and we two agreed to use the medicine. And when there was 
more than ordinary strong disease which I did not understand, I 
looked in the book of medicine which Mr. Ellis left with us; and 
five hundred and thirty-six people among the Christians were 
healed; and the number of others who were healed we sent to you. 
And when, by the blessing of God, that medicine was increased, 
great was the joy of the Prince; and he gave me some little boys, 
slaves, to assist me in that work of compassion. 

‘This is the state of the work of the Lord with me, which I 
make known unto you, beloved brother; and all the friends here 
visit you. May you live, and have happiness, saith Rainitsoutsoraka 
and his brother.’ t 


Mr. Ellis was fortunate enough to obtain an excellent pho- 
tograph of this truly noble man—whom he designates as ‘ my 
‘ daily and most pleasant companion ’—on the very morning 
of his departure from the capital. It indicates great simplicity 
of character, benevolence, and conscientiousness. Preceding 
portions of the autobiography record evidences of very con- 
siderable mechanical and constructive talents in the possession 
of the writer. He perished in this latest, and probably most 





* Prisoners in Madagascar are frequently permitted to leave their 
place of confinement during the day, and earn a livelihood by work, 
or, more generally, by begging. ; 

+ The account was written and forwarded to a native convert 
residing in Mauritius. 
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severe, ordeal through which his Christian countrymen have. 
assed. 

At length, in 1861, tidings reached Europe of the death of 
the Queen, and the accession of her son to the throne, under 
the title of Radama II. By nature superstitious, cruel, and 
pitiless, the idol-keepers had found Ranavalo no unwilling 
instrument in their persistent efforts to suppress the Christian 
movement. Nevertheless, strict justice cannot refuse some 
consideration to the peculiar circumstances in which the Queen 
found herself placed. The widow of Radama had succeeded 
to, or at least possessed herself of, a partially consolidated 
kingdom. Radama had, indeed, overrun the whole island ; 
but his death was the signal for a vigorous effort to throw off 
the yoke of the Hovas, and the earlier years of the Queen’s 
reign were little more than a succession of merciless and ex- 
terminating expeditions into these distant and revolutionary 
provinces. Messrs. Freeman and Johns, who wrote their 
narrative in 1840, set down the number of human beings who 
had fallen up to that period at 100,000, and those brought 
back to the capital and reduced to slavery at twice as many 
more. Under these circumstances of a disputed allegiance in 
more distant provinces, disaffection in the heart of the Hovas 
stimulated by the adoption of a new form of faith was all the 
more likely to provoke immediate and unhesitating efforts at 
repression. 

These tidings came accompanied by an invitation from the 
new King to Mr. Ellis to repeat his visit to Madagascar, and 
take up his residence at the capital ; which was complied with 
in the summer of 1862. 

It is difficult to imagine a course of policy more opposite to 
the preceding one than that which Mr. Ellis now found in 
actual practice on landing. Indeed, there can be no doubt that 
the new Radama entered on the fulfilment of his promise of 

‘ a bloodless reign, that predominating idea of his mind, in its 
most large and perfect acceptation. A decent, orderly, and 
devout congregation awaited the English missionary at the port 
of Tamatave, prepared to celebrate divine service with absence 
of all restriction or concealment. Numbers of exiles were 
met along the way to the capital, now permitted to spend 
the evening of their lives in security amid its earlier scenes; 
and the city itself was found peopled by those who had been 
long regarded, save by their nearest relatives, as having finally 
succumbed to the violence of persecution, ‘ It is like coming 
‘again from the dead,’ was the exclamation heard on all sides. 
‘Some of these,’ writes Mr. Ellis, ‘I found feeble, wasted, 
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‘ bedridden sufferers. Yet to-them and to their friends their 
‘ return was indeed a jubilee; but a jubilee kept -with tears, 
* and with touching memories of the absent. To some it was 
‘like coming to their Christian home and friends to die; 
to others it was to live, and to rejoice in the free course of 
the Gospel in their country. Some few of them have never 
regained any amount of robust health, but remain sickly and 
‘ feeble.’ No less remarkable a feature of the metropolis was 
the freedom with which Christian saluted Christian, and spoke 
on religious matters. The new King he found superintending 
the building of a school; and sites for six places of public 
Christian worship, on the scenes of the late persecutions, and 
to be known as ‘the Memorial Churches,’ had already been 
granted. 

Other political changes of importance now quickly followed. 
The ordeal by Tangena was abolished, as also all capital 
punishment. All confiscations were restored, political offenders 
pardoned, and the inhabitants of refractory provinces who had 
been reduced to slavery were permitted to return to their 
homes; even the bones of those who had died in bondage were 
remitted to their native districts in order that they might re- 
pose in the tombs of their ancestors—a concession of singular 
value to the Malagasy, which appears to have laid the founda- 
tion of a strong feeling of loyalty in those hitherto disaffected 
provinces: on the occasion of a powerful and warlike tribe 
coming to the capital to take the oath of allegiance to the new 
monarch, they made public surrender of their implements of 
war; but the King returned them to them, requesting that 
they would keep them for use against his enemies. All re- 
strictions were removed from foreign trade, and import and 
export duties, hitherto oppressive and vexatious, wholly abo- 
lished. Mr. Ellis strongly and frequently objects to this latter 
innovation, though he nowhere places us in full possession of 
the grounds of his objections; and, possibly, they had their 
origin in the religious, rather than in the economic, results 
of the measure, as calculated to bring the natives into sudden 
and close contact with an undesirable class of foreign traders. 
This change appears to be connected in his mind with much 
succeeding disaster—though that disaster was wholly internal 
in its origin and progress—and he made it the subject of strong 
remonstrance with the King. But on this point the new Ra- 
dama was firm, and his firmness appears to us to have been 
accompanied by a largeness of view and native penetration 
not always found in association with better and longer op- 
portunities of observation. He confessed his inability to see 
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the necessity of a repeal of the edict—There was now no 
war, and his object was to perpetuate peace—Customs made 
things dearer to everybody, and with peace and commerce the 
country might hope to do without them—He himself needed 
money for himself, for his family, in order that he might build 
his new palace (which appears to be incumbent on all new 
sovereigns ), but he could not consent that the price of necessaries 
should be raised on that account—Besides, he had passed his 
word that he would take off the duties, and if he now reimposed 
them both his own people and foreigners would say that he 
was unstable, that he did not abide by his promise ; and they 
would neither respect nor put confidence in him. Finally, he 
would consider the subject, though his heart did not tell him 
he had done wrong. ‘I am sorry, very sorry indeed, that my 
‘giving up the duties should not be thought well of by my 
‘ friends abroad; but, if the country prospers, they will perhaps 
‘change their opinions.’ ‘Radama, on this occasion,’ adds 
Mr. Ellis, ‘ exhibited more decision and firmness than I gave 
‘him credit for. He spoke with much animation, but with 
‘ perfect self-command and courtesy.’ Another change was 
the abolition of all restrictions on the manufacture and sale of 
spirituous liquors, which had been of extreme rigour during 
the preceding reign. And here, though the most enthusiastic 
of free-traders may find some grounds in the actual circum- 
stances of the case for Mr. Ellis’s further remonstrances, the 
reply of the King is not wanting in similar indication of a clear 
and independent turn of thought. ‘ There was intoxication in 
‘my mother’s time, when its punishment was death.’ 

It was under these altered circumstances that Mr. Ellis now, 
for the second time, took up his residence at Antananarivo. 
He held no official appointment in the country, and, indeed, as 
he himself assures us, studiously abstained from all expression 
of opinion on its national policy, unless when, as in the pre- 
ceding instances, he received a special invitation from the 
King to state his views ; which he did in the presence of others. 
Unofticially, he became the intimate friend and companion 
of the new King; but his public position remained that of 
agent or representative of the London Missionary Society, in 
building the several places of public Christian worship, sites 
for which had already been granted ; in distributing the new 
staff of teachers which the Society now sent out; and in orga- 
nising a general school system. In addition, the nobles and 
chief officers of state expressing a strong desire that their sons 
should participate in those opportunities of education denied 
to themselves, Mr. Ellis received them for two hours daily 
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at his own residence: and writes in very favourable terms 
of their aptitude and general progress. The King also asked 
for an hour a day for his own study of English; during 
which Mr. Ellis read with his royal pupil in some English 
book, generally the Bible, and conversed on matters of Euro- 
pean polity. We deem it thus necessary to enter into ex- 
planation of Mr. Ellis’s position at the seat of government, 
in the face of coming disaster. The position was one of 
difficulty in the midst of conflicting elements—both religious 
and secular—now beginning to rise into notice when freed 
from the dire weight of the late Queen’s rule; and we re- 
peat that Mr. Ellis appears to us to have filled it with tact, 
delicacy, and a spirit of usefulness. A man of less reserve, 
or more unscrupulous freedom of action, might, indeed, have 
pressed his counsels upon the King with greater persistence, or 
thrown in his fortunes with him at the close—and it is diffi- 
cult to repress a sense of regret that the hapless Radama was 
left friendless at his hour of sorest need—but that course, there 
can be little doubt, would have embroiled his own government 
—-would have deprived the Society of its strictly spiritual cha- 
racter—and would have fastened on the native heathen mind a 
still stronger impression of the political tendencies of Chris- 
tianity. 

It is with very considerable difficulty we trace the rise and 
growth of these new elements. The impediments which lie in 
the way of disentangling any given fact of native origin are 
generally admitted by all European residents of the capital ; 
and Mr. Ellis—though not unobservant of affairs around him, 
and, certainly, of all Europeans, in possession of the greatest 
facilities for information—is much more at home when dealing 
with native domestic life and manners than with political in- 
trigues and matters of state. Other accounts—native, French, 
and Roman Catholic—are certainly tinged with the peculiar 
interests which influenced the writers. We have designated 
these new elements as both religious and secular; and it is 
at least certain that the idol-keepers were not now the only 
party which looked on with diseontent. We have already 
stated that the sovereign, in actual practice, sought the advice 
of the great officers of state, who, in time, came to form a re- 
cognised council. But, besides these, there was also a royal 
body-guard, known as the Menamaso, whose duties consisted 
in protecting the person of the King, in forming his retinue on 
ceremonious occasions, and even in partaking of his social plea- 
sures and recreations. They were young men, chiefly chosen 
from the sons of the nobles; but the King could also elevate 
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to its ranks any one whose particular qualities caught his fancy, 
or whose personal appearance promised to add attraction to the 
corps. The close and intimate royal favour accorded to them 
rendered them arrogant and overbearing to their less privileged 
fellow-subjects ; and, at all times, they appear to have been an 
object of jealous suspicion to the rest of the nation. The 
Menamaso of the new King consisted chiefly of the former 
companions of his youth, and his genial spirits and love of 
social amusement appear to have thrown him much into their 
hands. The chief officers of state and of the household under 
his mother still continued to hold office under the new Ra- 
dama, but the Menamaso came gradually to invade their 
proper function as a council of advice. They sold offices, 
exercised the chief patronage, and were generally regarded as 
acquiring an injurious influence over the King. The prepara- 
tions for the coming coronation of the new monarch—which 
the period of national mourning for his mother had deferred to 
close on a twelvemonth after his accession—had prevented any 
very open expression of discontent; and the coronation itself, 
held with all the pomp and splendour which the nation could 
call to its aid, and assisted by the presence of representatives 
of both the British and French Governments, seemed to revive 
in its full enthusiasm the earlier popularity of the sovereign. 
But other agencies were also at work. The perfect religious 
toleration which had marked the new reign was all the more 
distasteful to the idol-keepers, as they could indulge in no hope 
of changing that ruling instinct of the King’s nature; but, 
indeed, it appears to us that these guardians of the native re- 
ligion received a serious, if not disabling, blow in the death of 
Ranavalo. However, they were now by no means idle. Mr. 
Ellis mentions certain native death-tokens as left at his house ; 
and on one occasion, when reading with the King, he states 
that his life was placed in extreme peril. A number of idol- 
keepers and their fanatical followers burst into the room, 
armed with staves; and, though they retired in obedience to 
the King, who stood by Mr. Ellis, placing his hand on his 
shoulder, and waived them off, the more furious of them again 
returned, and were expelled only by force. They directed 
their chief efforts, however, to influence the minds of the people. 
Rumours of visions and voices of the royal ancestors spread 
through the city, though from no apparent source. Reports 
of a new and strange disease in the country districts followed ; 
and, presently, the disease itself appeared in the capital. Young 
persons, chiefly females, exhibited themselves as seized by an 
involuntary dancing mania, and were to be seen daily dancing 
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through the streets, market-places, and other localities of public 
resort. Chiefly, however, they were attracted toward the 
palace, the tombs of the royal ancestors, and the buildings for 
Christian worship now in course of erection. Slaves appeared 
to be peculiarly liable to the dancing sickness ; but, eventually, 
a number of soldiers, when at drill, broke from the ranks, and 
exhibited all the symptoms of the strange infection. The 
King’s son, a lad of some ten years of age, appears to have 
been tampered with. He was seized with fever; and, escap- 
ing from his bed and from the precincts of the palace, he 
exhibited all the symptoms of the dancing mania, declaring 
that he heard voices from the spirit world, and that the royal 
ancestors had spoken to him. Among a people whose native 
religion consisted of little more than superstitious fears and 
forebodings, these occurrences produced a strong impres- 
sion; and even extended their influence to the mind of the 
King. Truth, however, compels us to add that the religious 
element of the coming catastrophe was not wholly confined to 
the native form of faith. Some short time previously, a staff of 
Roman Catholic missionaries, of the Jesuit order, had estab- 
lished itself in the capital; and, from exceedingly small and 
discouraging beginnings, had come to acquire influence at the 
palace. Mr. Ellis does not withhold his admiration from the 
self-sacrifice and devotion of these men to their order; he ac- 
knowledges their right to make converts to their own peculiar 
form of Christianity. But the Independent minister seems to 
have evinced slight disposition to accord sy mpathy or co-opera- 
tion to these followers of Loyola; and, indeed, in the reports 
of that body—which our critical conscience has obliged us to 
examine—it is charged against him that ‘ fanatical and envious 
‘ preacher that he is, he “preferred plunging Madagascar into 
‘ barbarism to sharing with Catholics the honour of civilising 
‘™_"* 





* Indeed, it was not until we had consulted these reports, pub- 
lished under the sanction of the Propaganda, that we were aware 
how much forbearance Mr. Ellis had exercised in the matter. He 
is there described as ‘the man with the long nose,’ ‘the designing 

* plotter, ‘ wretched fanatic,’ ‘the author of the disgraceful revolu- 
‘tion,’ ‘the evil genius which directs all this disorder,’ ‘ the individual 
‘whose atrocious conduct I cannot put on paper,’ ‘ who exercised a 
‘sort of magnetism over the King,’ and ‘is, at this moment, raising 
‘the slaves, and urging them to assassinate the French ;’ we are not 
sure but he is alluded to as the arch- fiend himself in the following : 
‘ We have a-hand-to-hand fight with the devil, who would fain have 
‘us flee before his face.’ Mr. Ellis did, indeed, stand between 
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However, we have already stated our opinion that the re- 
volutionary movement was a political one, though much com- 
plicated, in all probability, by religious considerations; and 
these latter appear to have been chiefly instrumental in im- 
parting to the King that hesitation, bewilderment, and final 
obstinacy which so fatally heightened the catastrophe. Be- 
yond all doubt, a growing and culminating resentment against 
the Menamaso, as the evil advisers of the King, was the pre- 
dominating idea in the public mind; nor was it long without 
receiving strong proofs of justification. Mr. Ellis will have it 
that the abolition of the customs duties gave great offence to 
the nobles and chief officers of state; and, in the case of such 
of them—a considerable number, we believe—as derived their 
chief revenues from the collection of those duties, he is pro- 
bably right. But royal proclamations and changes followed 
of a far more impolitic character. A certain M. Lambert 
had been a resident in the capital during the preceding reign, 
and had strongly ingratiated himself with the Prince Royal, 
obtaining promises from him to be carried into effect on his ac- 
cession to the throne. The King now proceeded to ratify these 
engagements, and they were discovered to be of an extensive 
and highly unpopular nature. M. Lambert was to organise a 
French Company, to which certain territorial alienations were 
to be made; and the Company was further empowered to esta- 
blish a mint, to search for and appropriate minerals, and to 
issue a state coinage. It would be difficult to imagine conces- 
sions more in opposition to Malagasy prejudices. They abhor 
the idea of any alienation of the soil. The people were never 
free from certain fears of French invasion; and the issue of a 


Madagascar and Roman-Catholicism, be it his praise or his reproach 
—though he certainly appears to us to have done so more by the 
moral dignity of his position than by the active and unscrupulous 
interference here attributed to him, and which, we believe, to have 
had existence only in the suspicions of the writers; but the future 
alone may decide whether barbarism is to be the alternative. We 
regret that Mr. Ellis could not co-operate with the Roman Catholic 
missionaries; but our readers—and, most assuredly, the Roman 
Catholic missionaries themselves—must see the well-nigh insuper- 
able difficulties which lay inthe way. The native convert clung to 
his Bible when a scrap of printed paper found in his possession brought 
death—but distributing Bibles is one of the charges here brought 
against Mr. Ellis; besides which, the performance of public worship 
in an unknown tongue, and the employment of emblems which could 
by possibility bear assimilation with idolatry, were contrary to the 
whole previous training of the Malagasy Christian. 
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state coinage was naturally regarded as a usurpation of the 
functions of their own sovereign. Strong remonstrance was 
pressed upon the King before affixing his ultimate signature to 
this agreement. But Radama pleaded his promise; signed the 
treaty, and M. Lambert sailed for France to organise his new 
Company. 

A more astounding event followed. Hitherto, suits at law 
were argued before twelve judges, who appear to have exercised 
the functions of judge and jury together, with a final appeal to 
the King. The King now announced his intention to issue 
a proclamation that, after a certain date, all such suits were to be 
decided by battle, and that, in these judicial combats, it should 
be lawful for a man to kill his adversary. The announcement, 
emanating from a monarch hitherto recognised for his humanity, 
love of progress, and strong personal interest in the welfare of his 

eople, appears to have come like a thunderclap on the land. 
Mr. Ellis boldly asserts that his royal pupil had lost his senses, 
From that hour, the Menamaso—to whom the whole was 
.attributed—appear to have been doomed to destruction. On 
the morning of the day which was to witness the publication 
of this extraordinary edict at Zoma the great market-place of 
the capital, there was a meeting at the residence of the Chief 
Minister ; and a long procession of nobles, clad in the graceful 
native lamba, wended its way, silent and thoughtful, through 
the streets of the metropolis to the palace, to make a last 
appeal to the King. Two hours afterwards, it was seen re- 
turning, more silent and more thoughtful still. The King 
had been obdurate ; and replied, ‘ I will not take off my law— 
‘it will do good for my country.’ It is even added that the 
Chief Minister knelt to him before the assembled nobles, but 
without effect. Then—so ran report—the Chief Minister rose, 
and calling on the nobles to bear witness to his words, asked 
the King was it to be war with the Menamaso? to which the 
King replied, ‘Go—arm yourselves !’ * 

Mr. Ellis’s last interview with the King, on this eventful 
day, is of interest, for the light it throws on some previous 
matters to which we have alluded :— 

‘ Thinking it right to go to the King again that day, in the hope 
that some opportunity might occur of speaking a word in favour of 





* Such are the words attributed to the King in a native version 
of the transaction by Rainilairivony, Commander-in-Chief, and brother 
of the Chief Minister, himself present on the occasion. Mr. Ellis’s 
visits to the palace appear, at this period, to have been wholly 
restricted to the reading lessons. 
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peace, yet not wishing to be out so late as usual, I went at two 
o'clock, instead of three, in the afternoon. I found the King sitting 
in a room with two Catholic priests; and, among others who were 
present, was the man who, as I was afterwards told, was the leader 
of the party who had laid the death-tokens at my door, and intended 
to do what those tokens indicated, though I was ignorant of any- 
thing of the kind at the time. I asked Radama if he wished to 
read, and as he answered in the affirmative and rose to go out, I 
followed him into the room in which we usually read together. 
There I delivered to him a roll of specimen lithographs of places 
and scenes in Madagascar which I had that morning received for 
him from Lieutenant Oliver. AsI sat down beside him, and opened 
the book, the two priests came in and sat down, and as we were 
about to begin, Pére Finaz said, “I have a little business.” On 
which I proposed to retire. The priest remarked that it was only 
a very short paper which he wished to read. I said to the King, 
“Tf it is very short I will stay, otherwise I must go.” The priest 
then drew a pampblet from under his dress, and began to speak in a 
very inarticulate and confused manner about something I had said 
on a former occasion in reference to Father Jouen, pointing to the 
pamphlet. Interrupting him, I said, “ Not now. I have not time 
to hear or say anything about that now—another day ;” and turning 
to the King, I said, “If your Majesty pleases, I will retire; I have 
business at home.” The priest still urging that it would not be 
long, the King exclaimed, ‘“ He says another time.” I then hastily 
shook hands with the King, bowed to the priests, and left the room, 
apparently much to their surprise.’ 





Such was their last meeting. In the meantime, the Minis- 
terial party— Ministerial, of late, only in name—were by no 
means inactive. On returning to the house of the Chief 
Minister, they drew up a formal indictment against the Me- 
namaso; and, without separating, passed a resolution of death 
against the entire body. The army they still possessed, its 
commander-in-chief being of the Ministerial party, and acting 
in concert with his brother, the Chief Minister. Their arrange- 
ments with regard to the troops appear to have been prompt, 
vigorous, and highly effective. Before sunset, every approach 
to the capital was garrisoned, without confusion or disorder. 
It is estimated that 20,000 soldiers were assembled in and 
around the city of a thousand suburbs, with scarcely any ap- 
pearance of movement. So unexpectedly came the whole 
manceuyre on the Menamaso, that none of them appear to 
have had the least intimation until the messenger of death, 
armed with the fatal spear, stood before each. Ten fell on 
the public thoroughfare—in their houses—at their places of 
business; and, as they fell, their bodies lay untouched till the 
shades of night permitted their removal. One barely found 
VOL. CXXVI. NO. CCLVIII. EE 
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time to spring upon the back of a swift horse, and escape to 
the depths of the native forest. Thirty-three fled toward the 
palace, and were received within its walls by the King, who 
hastened to the gate to meet them. By evening, the whole 
of the Menamaso were either dead, virtual prisoners, or hopeless 
fugitives. Not the least extraordinary part of this purely 
native movement was the absolute order and security of pro- 
perty which marked the scene of it. No private citizen was 
interfered with; no private house was entered, the very gardens 
were not trampled upon. With the morning, the Menamaso 
who had taken refuge in the palace were demanded of the King. 
Radama refused—expostulated—and, at length, consented to 
surrender them on condition that their lives should be spared. 
Exile in chains was the most lenient commutation of sentence 
which the King was able to obtain on their behalf from the 
Ministerial party; and they were led off to Zoma to have 
their chains affixed. Europeans who witnessed the sad pro- 
cession were struck by its singularly melancholy aspect. The 
Menamaso had been stripped of their gay uniforms; incessant 
rain poured on their bare heads, and streamed down the few 
garments left to them; and, during the whole way, they lifted 
not their eyes from the ground. Arrived at Zoma, while their 
chains were being affixed, the spearmen fell upon them, and 
in a few moments they ceased to live. 

Nor was the revolutionary movement to stop here. At 
midnight, two nobles presented themselves at the palace, and 
sought admission to the King. It was replied that he was 
asleep, and could: not be disturbed. They repeated their visit 
an hour later, with the like result. With early dawn, they 
again presented themselves, accompanied by a few followers. 
They effected an entrance—broke into the King’s apartment 
and dragged him from his bed. The Queen interposed with 
cries, and promises that their demands would be satisfied— 
Radama would yield—they could depose him—both would 
retire from the capital; with difficulty she was forced from the 
apartment. The young monarch is stated to have met his end 
with dignity. ‘I have never shed human blood,’ were the last 
words uttered by him as the fatal napkin stifled all further 
speech. His body, by inexorable native usage dealt to cri- 
minals, lay unmoved until nightfall. Under the covering of 
night, it was stolen out of the city, and consigned to earth. 
With such extreme secrecy were these unhonoured rites con- 
ducted as to give occasion to subsequent rumours that Radama 
still lived. 

So perished a ruler whose accession to the throne, but a 
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twelvemonth before, was, to his own countrymen, as the sun 
rising on the dark and terrible night of his mother’s cruel reign— 
an event which Europe had awaited, not without impatience, 
as the termination to deeds shocking to humanity. With all 
the causes tending to produce so singular a reverse of fortune, 
we may, perhaps, never become fully acquainted; but we are 
forced to regard a wild and unreasoning fear of foreign sub- 
jugation—a feeling that, under the new reforms, a Euro- 
pean power was growing up in the midst of the land, aselying 
most largely at the bottom of the movement. No doubt, the 
extraordinary edict of the King legalising ordeal by battle 
precipitated matters; but, with the concessions to the French 
Company, and, more especially, those alienating native terri- 
tory, the King appears to us to have sealed his doom. M. 
Lambert had sailed for France to organise his Company, in 
accordance with the terms of his treaty; and his arrival was 
now daily expected, in a French man-of-war, on the coast. 
In the meantime, the name of the late King was removed from 
the list of native sovereigns which it is customary to recite on 
all solemn occasions—the new ruler ascended the throne as the 
immediate successor of Ranavalo—and to assert that Radama 
still lived, even to repeat his name, was proclaimed a capital 
offence. 

The character of this ill-fated monarch cannot but be ac- 
counted singular. The growth to maturity of many noble and 
highly prepossessing qualities amid the strangely uncongenial 
atmosphere of his mother’s court evinces no ordinary originality 
and independence of mind. His love of social pleasures made 
frivolous the latter months of his reign; nor can they be freed 
from graver charges of folly and dissipation. His natural 
gaiety and quick sensibilities greatly heightened the effects of 
wine, and he was easily intoxicated. But his detestation of 
cruelty, his kindly affection, his freedom from all malice, and 
his unfailing sympathy with all that ennobles or makes truly 
great, remained undimmed to the close. 

The Crown was now offered by the Ministerial party, without 
delay, to the Queen; by whom it was accepted. Rabodo was 
of royal birth, and was, perhaps, the next heir to the throne; 
but on the present oocasion-—the first, it is stated, in the 
history of the country—it was made a condition that she 
ascended it by the will of the people. Other conditions were 
also added. Capital punishment was to be again in force, but 
without the Tangena.* Customs duties were to be resumed ; 





is: Not the least remarkable characteristic of this pee valiar native 
ordeal is the hold which it appears to exercise over the country. 
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and a form of trial more nearly approaching that by jury 
was established. Religious tolerance was to be continued, and 
foreign commerce encouraged. In accordance with native 
usage, the Queen adopted the reigning title of Rasoherina; 
under which name she has since continued to exercise sovereign 
power. 

It was not without considerable anxiety the native Chris- 
tians witnessed these revolutionary changes. No time, how- 
ever, appears to have been lost by the Ministerial party in 
making intimation to the missionaries that the movement 
would in no way affect their position in the country; and a 
similar assurance was repeated on the occasion of a public 
interview with the new sovereign, to which they were invited. 
In a few weeks, complete confidence returned, and the attend- 
ance at the several places of public religious worship resumed 
its former appearance. Subsequently the Queen accorded a 
public reception to her Christian subjects; on which occasion, 
Mr. Ellis estimates that more than 7,000 were in attendance, in- 
cluding several nobles and officers of high rank. Their num- 
ber and appearance-—by no means inconsiderable, if we take 
into account that little more than a twelvemonth had elapsed 
since a period was put to a series of most cruel and relentless 
persecutions—seem to have given rise to some surprise, but 
no expression of alarm or displeasure was made. In 1865, 
opportunity was taken of an amended form of the English 
treaty to introduce a clause guaranteeing full religious liberty 
to all native Christians. The importance of such a safeguard, 
thus forming portion of a solemn international treaty, is greater 
than might at first sight appear; and should a desire for 
Christian persecution again arise, the traditional native policy 
would hesitate before breaking with a European Power. The 
number of native Christians in the capital and its immediate 
neighbourhood is now estimated at 18,000, distributed among 
seventy-nine churches, under care of seven English missionaries, 
and ninety-five native pastors and teachers. There are also 
twenty schools, including a training school in full working 


As a test of guilt or innocence, it is most barbarous and contemptible 
.in the extreme. Nevertheless, though thus excluded from Malagasy 
courts of justice by royal edict—an exclusion sought to be further 
confirmed by a distinct article of the subsequent English treaty of 
1865—many of the more intelligent and better educated nobles have 
expressed desire for its re-introduction. This, as well as the un- 
fortunate proclamation of the King legalising ordeal by combat, 
would seem to point to considerable difficulties in the course of 
Malagasy justice. 
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order, with preparations to enlarge this portion of missionary 
work. This estimate is comprehended within a radius of 
twenty miles from the capital, and is exclusive of distant and 
more scattered fields of Christian labour. 

With such brief and necessarily imperfect record, we now 
take our leave of this most interesting subject. Our readers 
will have already learned that nowhere, in modern times, has 
Christianity so fearlessly and so successfully grappled with 
brutal superstition and heathen fanaticism. But the earlier 
intercourse of civilisation with barbarism is at all times, and 
under all circumstances, perilous to the latter; and, during 
some succeeding years, the course of Malagasy progress must 
be watched with solicitude. Any considerable relapse from 
Christianity we regard as unlikely. The people have shown 
themselves peculiarly fitted for its intelligent and permanent 
reception, and those fierce storms of religious persecution which 
might upturn a more weakly growth have only sent its roots 
deeper into the soil. 


Art. IV.—1. First, Second, and Third Reports of the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the Organisation and 
Rules of Trades’ Unions and other Associations, together with 
the Minutes of Evidence. Presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. 1867. 


2. Correspondence with Her Majesty’s Missions abroad regard- 
ing Industrial Questions and Trades’ Unions. 1867. 


INCE the great question of Parliamentary Reform has been 

relegated, for a season at least, from the platform to the 
Statute Book, no political or social problem of the day can be 
compared in gravity and importance, in the magnitude of the 
interests which it affects, or in the difficulties with which its 
solution is encompassed, with that of the Trades’ Unions. The 
great extent and minute ramifications of these Associations, the 
intense force of that esprit de corps which is the fountain of 
their strength, the unbounded pretensions which they assert, 
and the horrible fidelity with which their mandates are exe- 
cuted, have rendered them an object of anxiety and alarm not 
only to those who are concerned for the stability of our trading 
and industrial system, but for all who are interested in main- 
taining the peace of society and the supremacy of the law. 
With either the one or the other the uncontrolled predominance 
of these self-constituted despotisms is at once seen to be in- 
compatible. The State cannot tolerate an imperium in imperio. 
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The law cannot admit any jurisdiction but its own to tax, to 
punish, or coerce the Queen’s subjects. And if Free Trade is 
indeed to be the rule of our commercial policy, we must 
grapple once more with that spectre of Protection, which re- 
appears in no questionable shape, though backed by allies of a 
different class and stamp from those who were subdued or 
silenced in the great controversy of twenty years ago. 

From the credit which may be claimed for the present 
Administration for undertaking to cope with this formidable 
question we are not disposed to detract by the consideration 
that such an interposition had plainly become inevitable. The 
defiance of the law, the impunity of crime and outrage, had 
culminated to a point which admitted no longer of hesitation 
or delay. What is more, the action of the Executive had 
been distinctly invoked on behalf of both parties to the con- 
troversy, the masters and the associated workmen, The em- 
ployers, no less than the general public, appealed to the pro- 
tection of the law under a state of things in which neither life 
nor property were secure; while the Unions themselves, 
indignant, or professing so to be, at finding outrages and 
crimes laid at their door which they declared to be abhorrent 
to their rules and principles, loudly demanded inquiry as a 
means of vindicating their character. From Sheffield itself, 
the scene of repeated and flagrant acts of violence in which 
workmen had been the sufferers, from the Unions of that town 
which, more perhaps than any other, lay under the suspicion 
of having been concerned in some ferocious deeds, arose the 
ery for investigation. The voice of the public being thus 
unanimous, a Commission was determined on. The choice of 
Commissioners for such a function was a task of some diffi- 
culty; but it is due to Mr. Walpole, whose official career closed 
somewhat unprosperously, to say that in the selection which he 
made the qualifications requisite to ensure a complete and 
impartial inquiry were judiciously secured. At the head of 
the Commission was placed one to whose award any disputants, 
however rancorous, might be well content to submit their 
quarrel. The mitis sapientia of Sir W. Erle, his practised 
sagacity and large experience, united with that kindliness of 
nature which, as it had endeared him throughout his long 
career to the Bench and Bar, had manifested itself also in a 
consistent, yet always temperate leaning to the popular side— 
such qualities and antecedents rendered the ex-Chief Justice 
an arbitrator whom none could challenge. The Government were 
fortunate in securing as his associates men of sound and clear 
views on economical questions like Mr. Merivale and Sir Edmund 
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Head: others who had laboured to enlighten and conciliate the 
working class, as Lords Lichfield and Elcho; Mr. F. Harrison, 
the able advocate of Trades’ Unions in the press, and Mr. T. 
Hughes, their spokesman in Parliament. These, with a suitable 
mixture of other elements, including that fearless utterer of 
hard truths and scourge of popular heresies, Mr. Roebuck, 
formed, it will hardly be denied, a competent and impartial 
tribunal. 

The Commissioners have taken a considerable amount of 
Evidence, which they have judiciously printed from time to 
time, with a view, we suppose, to keep the public mind in- 
formed upon the subject, without waiting for the time, which 
must necessarily be somewhat prolonged, of issuing their 
Report. Their investigations have hitherto been confined to 
the operation of one department of industry, which, however, 
comprehends several distinct branches—the building trade. 
They have had before them the secretaries and officers of 
the Unions of the Amalgamated Engineers, the Carpenters 
and Joiners, the Masons, the Bricklayers, the Plasterers, 
the House Painters, and other cognate trades; and, on the 
other hand, the case of the Master Builders has been fully 
laid before them by some leading members of that body, but 
especially by the Secretary of the General Builders’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. A. Mault, an able and efficient representative of 
their cause. The inquiry, therefore, which now stands ad- 
journed till November, has, up to this date, traversed but a 
part of the large field over which it is destined to extend, yet 
the evidence already taken is so important, and involves so 
many of those points on which it is necessary that public 
opinion should be formed, that we believe we shall be doing a 
service to the community and helping to promote the objects 
of the Commissioners, if we draw attention, at this early stage, 
to some of the more prominent facts and features of the case 
as already elicited from the witnesses examined. 

The subject of Trades’ Unions has various sides and aspects, 
and it would be easy to fill a volume without exhausting the 
field of observation which it presents. It has its historical 
side, which comprehends the great struggle between Capital on 
the one hand and Labour striving to gain a lever from com- 
bination on the other, with all the interventions which legisla- 
tion has made into that contest, from the earliest period of 
organised industry in this country to the present time. It 
has its legal side, which involves some questions of doubt 
and obscurity, upon which eminent lawyers have differed, and 
judicial decisions are not in exact accordance, as regards the 
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status, under the common or the statute law, of these Associa- 
tions. Lastly, it is pregnant with a large range of questions 
within the province of Political Economy, upon which, indeed, 
that science, as we interpret it, pronounces no doubtful 
answers, but which are by no means received without chal- 
lenge, either by those who profess to recognise the legitimacy 
of economic principles, or by others who boldly assert that the 
science of National Wealth is itself but a portion of, and should 
be subordinated to, a higher social code. From a large portion 
of the matters included under all these heads of inquiry we are 
peremptorily debarred by want of space; we shall neither en- 
tangle our readers in a legal disquisition which, in the pages of 
this Review, would be out of place and distasteful, nor shall 
we plunge them into a discussion of those cardinal principles 
which regulate capital, wages, and trade. But we shall aim at 
setting forth in a manner intelligible to the ordinary reader, 
and without vexing him with dry professional details, the 
position in which, according to the best judgment we can form, 
the Trades’ Unions as now carried on in this kingdom actually 
stand before the law; and we shall endeavour, with an equal 
avoidance of technical specialities, to show what are the true 
bearing and natural effect of those rules and practices which it 
is the aim of these combinations to enforce, and with what 
consequences they are fraught to the workmen themselves, to 
their employers and to the national interests, according to 
those principles of public economy which are recognised by the 
highest authorities, and which have been stamped with the 
deliberate and recent sanction of the Legislature. 

In the first place, however, it is necessary, with as much 
brevity as possible, to take account of some prominent facts 
of the case with which we have to deal. And first as to the 
extent and constitution of these Associations. It appears that 
almost every trade and industry in the kingdom of any im- 
portance has its Union; and this is true, not only of what are 
termed the skilled trades, but of the unskilled labouring classes 
also, excluding only the agricultural. The total number of these 
Associations has been stated to be not less than 2,000. Mr. 
Mault has given the Commissioners some statistical information 
as to the proportion of Unionists in the building trade :— 


‘ According to the last census,’ he tells them, ‘there were in Great 
Britain 856,472 persons immediately connected with the building 
trades. Of plumbers, glaziers, and painters, I estimate that 8,000 
are connected with the Unions, or about 93 per cent. Of brick- 
makers I estimate that only 2,500 are connected with the Unions, or 
about 6 per cent. Of labourers and the other trades not mentioned, 
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there may be in the aggregate 18,000 connected with the Unions. 
This estimate gives a total of 90,500 Unionists connected with the 
building trades, or about 10} per cent. of the whole number of 
operatives of all branches connected with the trade.’ (Evid. 2968.) 


It should be remarked, however, that Mr. Mault is here 
taking the average of the whole kingdom; but there can be 
no doubt that Unionism is much more concentrated in certain 
localities than in others, and that in particular districts the 
proportion of Union to Non-Union men is very different from 
the above. Thus Mr. J. M‘Donald, President of the Glasgow 
Master Builders’ Association, tells the Commissioners that 
with regard to Glasgow ‘ there are between 80 and 90 per cent. 
‘of them connected with the building trade who are members 
‘ of the Unions; and, taking in all departments of trade, there 
‘ are little short of 80 per cent.’ Another witness states that 
the proportion of Unionists in Manchester, in the joiners’ trade, 
is 90 per cent. The same state of things probably exists in 
other large centres of industry. But even in cases where the 
Unionists are the minority, it is easy to understand whence 
they derive a power greatly disproportioned to their numbers. 
Being asked how it is that the employers plus the large 


majority of Non-Unionists in the building trade are not able to 


resist the will of the Unionist minority, Mr. Mault answers :— 

‘I explain it in this way, that 10, or 15, or 20 per cent. (in the 
ease of the plasterers it is considerably more) who are thoroughly 
united for the attainment of any object are likely to attain it as 
against the rest who are not united at all, and have no common 
object, or no common means of pursuing the object, and who, conse- 
quently, are really taken in detail.’ (Evid. 3441.) 

With regard to the objects of these Associations it is material 
to observe that there are two classes of Unions, viz. the Trades’ 
Union pure and simple, which aims only at protecting the 
supposed interests of the workman as against the employer ; 
and secondly, the Trades’ Union which combines that object 
with the character of a Friendly or Provident Society, and 
which undertakes to secure to its members certain benefits of 
allowance in sickness or accident, superannuation in old age, 
and payments in aid of funeral and other expenses. It may 
be noticed in passing, that the combination of two such incon- 
gruous objects is one of the most dangerous elements of these 
bodies, so far as their financial soundness is concerned. The same 
revenue which forms the insurance fund for the sick or disabled 
workman, is liable to bear the exhausting drain of a strike, 
and is the purse from which the capitalist is to be fought with 
his own weapons. It is needless to point out the danger to 
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which such a financial ‘ misjoinder,’ as the lawyers would call 
it, must expose the workman who fondly supposes that in con- 
tributing year after year to the funds of the Union, he is 
making a sure provision against ‘a rainy day.’ But this is 
not the worst of the case. The trade rules of the Union, in 
addition to the risk of causing an exhaustive drain upon the 
funds, may have the further effect of tainting the Society itself 
with illegality, and leaving its members without remedy in 
case of pillage or embezzlement of their property. In the 
case of Hornby v. Close, it was decided by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in January last, that a Trades’ Union, which is also a 
benefit society, but which has among its rules any which in 
the judgment of the law amount to a ‘restraint of trade,’ is 
ipso facto deprived of the right of recovering from a defaulting 
treasurer, to which the members of a benefit society would be 
entitled under the Friendly Societies’ Act. We are free to 
own that we do not altogether like this indirect mode of 
punishing the Trades’ Unions; nor are we quite satisfied to 
leave the discretion of deciding what is a ‘ restraint of trade,’ 
which may chance to be a nice question of Political Economy, 
to the legal tribunals—but such is the law. But a more serious 
question still impends over the financial position of these 
bodies. Independently of all draughts on their resources 
which a war with their employers may occasion, and of all 
inroads on their funds which the law may refuse to take notice 
of, there is reason to believe that, regarding them as benefit 
societies alone, their financial basis is utterly unsound. Mr. 
Mault has examined in detail the benefits held out by the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, compared 
with the means which their rules provide for meeting these 
liabilities. The benefits offered are thus set forth in their own 
Circular :— 


‘The social character of the amalgamation may be described as 
follows: Tool benefit to any amount of loss, or 5/. when a member 
six months; donation benefit when out of employment for 12 weeks, 
10s. per week ; ditto for 12 weeks, 6s. per week ; for leaving employ- 
ment satisfactory to Branch or Executive Council, 15s. per week ; sick 
benefit for 26 weeks, 12s. per week, or so long as illness continue, 6s. 
per week ; accident benefit, 100/. ; emigration benefit, 6/. ; superannua- 
tion benefit for life, if a member 25 years, 8s. per week ; superannua- 
tion benefit for life, if a member 18 years, 7s. per week, and super- 
annuation benefit for life, if a member 12 years, 5s. per week; 
funeral benefit, 12/., or when a member six months, 3/. 10s. ; entrance 
fee, 7s. 6d. under 25 years of age, increasing to 25s. up to 40 years 
of age, above which no member can be admitted ; contributions 1s. 
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per week, but members are exempt from contributions when receiv- 
ing benefits.’ (Evid. 3687.) 

The witness proceeds to say :— 

‘3691. As I have already stated, though the rules of the Amalga- 
mated Society to which I have been referring, have been “deposited” 
with Mr. Tidd Pratt under the Act, they have not been “ certified” 
by him, and I need hardly point out how manifestly insufficient a 
fixed payment of ls. per week, whatever the age, is to secure the 
benefits specified. It would be utterly insufficient in the most 
favourable case. Taking for my guide the tables in the appendix 
to the 12th report of the Registrar-General, I find that a young 
man aged 20 who pays 2/. 12s. per annum until he is 50 will be 
then entitled to an annuity of 11/. per annum, or, deducting the 
ordinary expenses of the management of a friendly society, to one 
of 91. This Amalgamated Society would give him one of 20/. 16s., 
besides, it may be, benefits to many times that value during the 
years elapsing between 20 and 50, and besides an inevitable funeral 
payment of 12/. To put it in another way: a young man ought 
never to lose a tool, never be out of employment, never sick, and 
pay 2s. 4d. per week from the time he was 20 to the time he was 
50, to secure the superannuation benefit alone. This is of course 
the most favourable case for the Society, and the insufficiency of the 
subscription is more and more palpable the older a man is at his 
entrance. If the unfair method of having an uniform scale of sub- 
scription for all ages is to be adhered to, I have no hesitation in 
saying that its weekly amount should be at least 5s. instead of 1s. 

‘3692. The misfortune is that until the time that these super- 
annuation benefits begin to be paid, from the very nature of things 
the balance in hand belonging to these Trades’ Unions will get larger 
and larger, and consequently the chances are that the Society will 
get larger and larger; and if there is anything in the calculations of 
such eminent actuaries as Nieson or Dr. Farr, as published in the 
Registrar-General’s report, I need not point how inevitably these 
societies must come to ruin, and there is no doubt that the longer 
they last before that inevitable consummation occurs the more wide- 
spread the ruin will be. 

‘3695. How long do you think it would take to discover the 
fallacy of these payments ?—I should think 30 or 40 years. 

‘3704. The deficiency you suppose there will be may be made 
up by a levy, may it not ?—I think that in the nature of things it 
cannot be made up by a levy. 

‘3705. If the members are wealthy enough it may, may it not ?— 
Is it at all likely that a voluntary society would go on existing 
when the members who are what you may call the paying members 
have got to pay five or six times as much as they calculated that 
they would have to pay, simply for the purpose of fulfilling the pro- 
mises made to a previous generation of payers ?’ 

The Commissioners were at the pains to examine this cri- 
tical part of the question more fully, and they tested the 
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above statements of Mr. Mault by referring the tables and 
accounts of two of the societies—the Carpenters and Joiners 
above referred to, and the Amalgamated Engineers—to two 
eminent actuaries, Mr. Alexander Glen Finlaison and Mr. 
Robert Tucker, the actuary to the Pelican Insurance. The 
evidence of these two gentlemen entirely confirms Mr. Mault’s 
conclusions. The following is an extract from Mr. Tucker's 
Report to the Commissioners :— 


‘ As regards the various benefits held out by the Society: (1.) To 
members out of work from causes other than sickness; (2.) upon 
the loss of trade tools; (3.) emigration (the payments for which 
under the first head appear to be considerable), there are no means 
of calculating with any confidence beforehand the contributions 
necessary to provide such, but whatever those contributions should 
be, it is certain that no provision for them whatever exists in the 
present contributions of the members. 

‘Under these circumstances, and considering that the contribu- 
tion of ls. per week with the aid of the entrance fees payable, will 
be found insufficient to satisfy the claims of the members for allow- 

,ance in sickness and old age, and to provide the sums payable at 
death, after payment of the expenses of management attending the 
same, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that if the Society con- 
tinues to be conducted upon its present footing, although a continued 
influx of new members may defer the period, the Amalgamated 
Carpenters and Joiners Society must ultimately become bankrupt, a 
result which cannot fail to be attended with very great disappoint- 
ment and hardship to many of the members. 

‘The Amalgamated Engineers, &c. Society is so similar to the 
Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners Society—the latter being, 
I believe, to a great extent a copy of the former—that I have not 
thought it necessary to submit separate calculations for it, and the 
above will, I have no doubt, very fairly apply to it. But inasmuch 
as the Engineers, &c. Society has been longer in existence than the 
Carpenters Society, it will probably be the first to collapse.’ 


The financial position of these societies only represents the 
case of many others; and to those who have entered the 
Unions in reliance upon the Provident side of their prospectus, 
the financial situation is such as to justify serious alarm. But 
the motive which impels the trade leaders to conjoin the two 
objects is obvious enough. The Provident regulations act not 
only as a bait to attract, but still more forcibly as a tie to 
retain members in their allegiance. A member may be per- 
sonally indisposed to join in a strike or other hostile measures 
of his associates, but expulsion would be the consequence of 
his dissent, and expulsion means the forfeiture of the insurance. 
In such circumstances the men naturally say: ‘ We have paid 
‘into the Union for so many years; if we go against the 
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¢ Union we shall be struck off the books, and we shall have no 
‘ superannuation ; we shall have no sick benefit; in fact we 
‘ shall lose what amounts to the saving of years, and the only 
‘ savings that we have made.’ (3685.) 

The income of the Unions is derived partly from weekly 
subscriptions, partly from entrance fees, and it is replenished 
by fines which are levied upon the members for infractions of 
rules, and in certain cases upon the masters also. The weekly 
payments are in many instances as low as 1s., sometimes even 
less, with a small additional contribution to a benevolent fund. 
The fines vary according to circumstances. The Amalgamated 
Engineers impose a fine of 5s. for obtaining employment for a 
non-society man without the consent of the President or 
officers ; 10s., and in some cases 20s., for working piece-work 
without sharing the surplus profit with the other workmen; 
and a number of other sums for various offences against the 
rules. Expulsion, involving the furfeiture of past contribu- 
tions and future benefits, is the penalty for non-payment of 
fines. But the most curious part of these penal arrangements 
is the exaction of heavy fines from such employers as disobey 
the provisions of the Union code. As much as 40/. has been 
levied and paid as a single fine by a master under terror of 
heavier pecuniary mulct; and even the expenses and loss of 
time of the delegates who do the manufacturer the honour of 
waiting upon him to inform him of the judgment of the self- 
constituted tribunal, are extorted by the same process. A more 
complete subjugation of capital to labour cannot be conceived 
than is exhibited by the submission reluctantly but unresist- 
ingly yielded to the mandates of the Union. 

The gross income of the Amalgamated Engineers, who are 
stated to number 33,600 members, to be increasing at the rate 
of 2,000 to 3,000 a year, and to have no less than 308 branches 
in the United Kingdom and its dependencies, is stated to be 
86,885. The expenditure in 1865 was 49,172/., of which 
18,0007. was paid to members out of employment. The Society 
has now an accumulated fund of about 140,0002. These are 
large figures, the Union itself beimg much the largest of those 
connected with the building trades; but it must be remembered 
that it is not by the abstract amount of the income, nor even 
by the present annual excess of receipts over disbursements, 
that the financial soundness of a Provident Society is to be 
judged of, but by a comparison, such as an actuary would make 
between the assets of the Association on the one hand and the 
engagements and liabilities undertaken by it on the other. 
According to the valuations made by Mr. Tucker for the 
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Commissioners, it appeared that in the case of the Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners, the fund in hand in seven years ending 
1866, amounted to 13,052/., whereas in order to equal the 
liabilities it ought, according to the most favourable assumption, 
to be about 85,0007. In the case of the Society of Engineers 
the fund in hand in sixteen years ending 1866, amounted to 
138,1132., whereas it ought to amount to 472,7611. 

No further comment is needed on the financial circumstances 
of these Societies. 

The mode of administration is usually as follows. An Union 
comprises an aggregation more or less numerous of Branches 
or Lodges. Each Branch has its own Committee, which regu- 
lates its affairs, and decides cases according to the rules; a 
Central or Executive Council, the members of which are peri- 
odically elected by the several Branches, exercises the functions 
of a court of appeal from them or from individual members. In 
most of the Unions the practice, in case a suspension of labour 
is contemplated, is stated to be this. The question is first en- 
-tertained by the Branch Committee immediately concerned in 
the dispute; from that Committee it is referred to the Execu- 
tive Council for their consideration; and in the event of 
their approval it is submitted to the votes of all the individual 
members of the Union, and if decided upon by a majority the 
strike takes place. The staff of the Executive Council, the cost 
of which last year to the Amalgamated Engineers was over 
4,000/., usually consists.of a President, Vice-President, and other 
officers—among whom the Secretary holds a prominent position. 
His tenure of office is usually longer than that of the others. In 
the last-named Society he holds it for three years, and is 
capable of re-election. These Secretaries were usually the 
organs of the Unions in giving evidence to the Commissioners, 
and there are grounds for believing that they exercise very con- 
siderable influence over their respective bodies, being in most 
instances intelligent men, and no doubt accustomed, to a great 
extent, to direct the policy which they describe. Let us now 
try to discern in what that policy consists. 

Briefly described, the final end and aim of the Trades’ Unions 
may be said to be, to raise to the highest practical point the 
rate of wages. The means used for attaining this object are 
various, and more or less calculated to gain the point; but 
they all tend in that direction. They are usually embodied in 
a code of * Rules,’ which form the laws of the Unions; and to 
these, we are told, the masters have given in many instances 
a formal assent, though we must take leave to doubt that any 
employer would voluntarily and ex animo subscribe to a set of 
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regulations, the necessary effect of which is to limit his power, 
to reduce his profits, and to take to some extent the conduct of 
his business out of his own hands. Necessity, and the fear of 
worse consequences in case he should refuse to conform to the 
workmen’s terms, can alone explain the fact of his submission. 

In describing the restrictions which the Unions endeavour to 
impose on the freedom of contract between employer and work- 
man, we should premise that all the rules we are about to pass 
under review do not prevail, or at least are not admitted to 
prevail, throughout all the Associations. Some of the secreta- 
ries and officers who appeared before the Commissioners repu- 
diated them to a partial extent: some were more, some less 
candid, in their admissions ; but we are safe in asserting that 
wherever the Union system is consistently and fully developed, 
and is true to its own principles, these rules are in operation 
and are enforced, or liable to be enforced, by agencies to which 
we shall have occasion to advert hereafter.. In Sheffield, in- 
deed, where the reign of the Unions is truly a reign of terror, 
and the laws by which both masters and workmen are coerced 
are written in blood, there is not the slightest pretext for deny- 
ing that these restrictions exist and are enforced to the full 
extent. The case of Sheffield is, indeed, alleged by the advo- 
cates of the Unions to be exceptional, and we trust that in its 
darkest and most hideous features it may prove to be so, but it 
is certain that the same principles which are so rampant in that 
unhappily notorious town are represented, though it may be in 
a less matured and obtrusive shape, in the codes of almost all 
the Societies established for a like purpose. 

The principal articles of these codes, then, are the following: — 

1. The imposition of a certain minimum rate, below which 
wages shall not fall. The employer is not, indeed, precluded, 
generally speaking, from paying a higher rate than this stan- 
dard to workmen of superior skill or ability, but he is prohi- 
bited from paying a lower rate to any man, although he may 
judge him to be--and the fact may be so—an inferior hand. 
And even though the workman may be willing on this account 
to take less, he is not allowed to do so. 

2. The limitation of the hours of labour. Whatever moral 
or sanitary grounds may be urged in support of this claim (and 
to the force of these we are by no means insensible), it is clear 
that when workmen demand a reduction of the hours of work, 
without a corresponding decrease of pay, it is simply equiva- 
lent to asking a higher rate of wages. 

3. Prohibition of piece-work. The objections made by seve- 
ral of the witnesses to this mode of working were based on its 
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tendency to produce inferior and dishonest workmanship; but 
the more candid admitted that their dislike was founded on the 
fact that it formed too great a stimulant to exertion on the part 
of the men, and opened the eyes of the masters to what men 
working for their own advantage could do; thus furnishing an 
inducement to lower the pay of those who worked by time. 

4. The interdiction in certain cases of machinery and of 
methods by which hand labour may be economised. 

5. The prohibition of the employment, even to the smallest 
extent, of any class of workmen in any matter beyond the 
strict line of their own special division of labour; and, with a 
similar view, the limitation within each district to the use of 
materials worked or prepared by the labour of that district. 

6. Regulations having for their object to check the zeal and 
rapidity of workmen who might be inclined to get on too fast 
with their work, and thus raise the stardar dof efficiency 
against their fellow s, to the advantage of the employer. ‘ Sur- 
‘ tout point de zéle, seems tc be the principle which has dicta- 
ted the rule against ‘ chasing,’ i.e. going a-head too fast, in the 
masons’ trade, and other curious ” restr ictions, such as those 
against carrying too many bricks at a time, walking too fast to 
their work, the ew alking time’ being charged to the employer’s 





7. The limitation of the number of apprentices in proportion 
to the journeymen employed, and a similar restriction on the 
employment of boys, the rule being fixed, in both cases, not 
with reference to the efficiency of the labour, but to the sup- 
posed interests of the other workmen. 

Lastly, The exclusion of Non-union men from working along 
with, or in lieu of, Unionists. This is a cardinal point ; with a 
large number of the Unions, and it goes to the root of the con- 
troversy between the advocates of Union principles and their 
opponents. The latter say: ‘Combine if you will among your- 
‘selves to keep up the price of your labour, and bind your- 
‘ selves, if you think it expedient, one to another, to work upon 
‘ certain terms, or, if they are refused, not at all; but do not 
‘ seek to coerce others who regard your principles as unjust or 
‘ suicidal, and who have as good a right to dispose of their 
‘ Jabour in the manner they think best as you have to fix the 
‘ price of yours. Let freedom be the rule, except for those 
‘ who prefer the yoke of voluntary self-restriction.’ ‘ Nay,’ but 
say the Unionists, ‘ it is necessary for our purpose not only that 
‘ we should bind ourselves, but that we should make you act 
‘with us. If we are to maintain our cause against the 
‘ masters, we must fight as one man. He that is not with us is 
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against us. It is useless for us to prescribe terms to our 
employers, unless we make ourselves masters of the situation, 
by getting the entire command of the labour-market. And 
if you, the Non-Unionists, refuse to join us, we will try what 
means we can to make you, by striking against any master 
who keeps a single Non-Union man in his employ; and if that 
is not enough, we have only to say the word, and any work- 
man who persists in acting in defiance of us will receive a 
token of our displeasure which may put it out of his power 
ever to earn another day’s wages.’ 

Proof of the existence of these regulations, and illustrations 
of the manner in which they are carried out, might be fur- 
nished to any extent from the Evidence laid before the Com- 
missioners ; from the admission of the members of the Unions 
themselves; from cases adduced and verified by names, dates, 
and full particulars, on the part of the masters; and, above all, 
from the Report of the Sub-Commissioners, Mr. Overend and 
his colleagues, who have reported on the outrages at Sheffield. 
To the revolting contents of this latter document we shall refer 
again presently. The difficulty is to cite from the great mass 
of facts such cases as will most fitly represent the practices in 
question without exceeding the limits within which we are 
compelled to restrict ourselves. The particular extracts which 
we shall give are selected rather because the facts may be 
stated within a short compass, than because they describe (as 
they do not) the most flagrant abuses of power on the part of 
the Trade Societies. 

The first cases which we shall select relate to the rules 
enforced by the Unions against the employment of men who 
are not members of their body. Mr. Mault states what is a 
perfectly notorious fact :— 
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‘2971. In the first place, they endeavour to establish a monopoly 
in labour by limiting the exercise of trade to their own members. 
The evidence already given here of course has borne that out, but 
the manner in which it is done varies with different Unions. To 
take the Plasterers’ Union, for example: they have rules in almost 
all their lodges to this effect (this is taken from the Bradford rules, 
rule 23): “ That no plasterer be allowed to work in any shop more 
“than six days without giving satisfaction to the shop steward that 
“he is a member or will join the Society.” Ihave exactly the same 
rule from many other lodges besides the Bradford one. They extend 
the operation of this rule not only to men in general, but also to men 
who are connected with their masters in such a way that under 
ordinary circumstances one might have thought such a rule would 
not have been applied to them, even if it had been otherwise a just 
rule. Ihave cases from different parts of the country illustrating 
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that statement and showing that the Unionists compel even the sons 
and the brothers of master plasterers who are at work with them to 
join their Union before they will allow them to proceed. 

‘2979, The following are the circumstances of a strike on the 
part of the plasterers employed by Mr. Charles Howroyd, Ashley 
Street, Bradford. On the 8th January last Mr. Howroyd received 
the following note by post: “Bradford, January 7th, 1867. Mr. 
“ C. Howroyd. We, the operative plasterers of Bradford, do hereby 
“ give you notice that all your sons that are working as plasterers, 
** which are above 21 years of age, are requested to join the Society 
*‘ on or before Saturday next, and failing to do so, all our men will 
“ cease work on Monday morning next, and not return again unless 
“ you pay all the expenses of the strike. We remain yours, The 
** Operative Plasterers of Bradford.” Mr. Howroyd did not comply, 
and as a consequence all his men struck work on the Monday as 
intimated in the above note. A week after this, six or seven of 
the principal masters joined action in a lock-out of their men, which 
lasted for five weeks, but it failed to alter the determination of the 
men, and it was withdrawn. ‘The result was Mr. Howroyd was left 
without plasterers, and the Society finding that this did not compel 
him to force his sons to join the Society, they then withdrew the 
labourers from him, so that Mr. Howroyd is now employing both 
Non-Society plasterers and labourers. That is signed by Charles 
Howroyd, plasterer, Ashley Street, Bradford.’ 

‘2979. The following is a statement signed by Mr. Benjamin 
Dixon, a master plasterer, of Horton Lane, Bradford. After the 
strike at Mr. Howroyd’s shop against his sons for not joining the 
Society, it is intimated that neither sons nor brothers can be allowed 
to work in any firm unless they become contributing members of 
the Plasterers’ Union. In consequence of Mr. Dixon having two 
brothers in his establishment, he receives the following communica- 
tion :—** Bradford, March 30th, 1867. Mr. Dixou,—Dear sir, we 
* wish to inform you that you have not complied with our request, 
“ therefore we wish you to do so to-night, or all our men will cease 
“ work on Monday morning. P.S.—Please send an answer by 
“6 o'clock. Jacob Laycock, Chairman.” Mr. Dixon, who is under 
great pressure in the execution of extensive contracts, and only to 
avoid the loss and inconvenience of a strike, sends back a note in 
answer, intimating that his brothers shall comply with the demand. 
The messenger returns to say that his note is not satisfactory, and 
that he must pay down at once the entrance fee of 10s. 6d. for each 
brother or else the threat of a strike will be carried out. He imme- 
diately paid the 21s. thus demanded. 

‘2991. Here is a case which occurred on the Ist of March this 
year. “Mr. Foster—Sir, you have three men in your employ that 
“ do not belong to any Society. I am requested to inform you that 
“ if they do not become members of a Society on or before the 11th 
“of March next, your shop will be called a black shop, and no 
“ Society man will have leave to work in it. I remain yours re- 
“ spectfully, J. Hayes, Secretary.”’ 
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That notice is sealed with the seal of the Blackpool Lodge 
of the National Association of House Painters. 

Instances of the operation of the rule against the employment 
of Non-Unionists might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Our next extracts illustrate the mode in which an increase 
of wages is forced upon the employer under pressure. Mr. 
Mault says :— 


‘3007. As a specimen of the way in which a purely arbitrary 
price is placed upon labour I can give you two or three cases in my 
own knowledge. Here is a case stated in a letter from a Mr. Wood, 
a contractor at Derby, “ March 11th, 1867. Dear Sir, I am building 
“a church at Rangemore, the contract for which was taken in 
‘autumn of 1865. Masons’ wages were 28s. per week in summer, 
‘and 26s. 6d. in winter. After a promise from the masons to exert 
‘ themselves during the winter months I agreed not to reduce their 
wages, but continue 28s. all the winter. See what followed. A 
month before the winter quarter expired, they applied for an 
advance of ls. 6d. per week more, making 29s: 6d., and knowing 
from past experience how useless it would be not to agree to their 
terms, also receiving a guarantee from them that if I gave it, all 
would go on comfortable, after a week’s consideration I con- 
sented, feeling sure that I should not be called upon for any more. 
In three weeks after the Masons’ Society served me with a notice, 
also some printed rules (which I have), requiring me to pay 2s. 6d. 
per week in addition to the ls. 6d., making 32s. per week instead 
of 28s. as I had expected when the eontract was taken, and also 
threatened to strike if I did not comply. As there was no alter- 
native I yielded, and am paying 32s. at this time.” Of course 
Mr. Wood gets no additional price for his contract, but just because 
the men know that in this case it is a time contract, that is to say, 
that the work must be done at a given time, they are enabled to do 
what I have read. I have, of course, known hundreds of similar 
cases. I know a case in particular in which a master commenced 
to build the town-hall at Congleton with wages’ of masons at 24s., 
and by the judicious use of the screw the men got wages up 25 per 
cent. in the course of about three months; and because he would 
not then consent to a still further rise, but rather sub-let his work 
to a master mason of Congleton, the men even then struck against 
him.’ 

‘3373a. To give another instance of the way in which the masons 
interfere with the masters in the conduct of their business, in many 
districts they claim to have a voice in the rating of the wages of all 
men employed. For instance, at Sheffield, this is the rule: “ No 
“waller or builder of stone shall be paid less than 33s. per week, 
“when considered a skilled workman, neither shall an employer or 
“ foreman be allowed individually to judge a man as to his qualifica- 
“tion. But a meeting shall be called of all the members on the 
“job, who together with the employer or foreman shall decide the 
“question. All members known to violate this rule shall be fined 
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“ at the discretion of the lodge.” The same rule applies at Bristol, 
and the masons there say that it is a general rule of their Society ; for 
Messrs. Beaven and Sons, who are at present building a large hotel 
at Bristol, where three or four strikes have occurred, have received 
this notice :—* Operative Masons’ Society, St. John’s Porter House, 
“ Bristol, December 8th, 1866.—Messrs. Beaven and Sons. Gentle- 
“men, I am instructed by the Committee to inform you that the 
“ masons who are working in your employ under the current rate of 
“‘ wages are for the future to have their wages fixed by the foreman 
“and the men in conjunction with yourselves. That is the rule of 
“ the Masons’ Society, and one rule must be adhered to as well as 
“another. At a general meeting of the masons at Bristol held last 
* Thursday evening, December the 6th, it was unanimously resolved 
“ that the Committee should communicate with you on the matter, 
“ and the wages of tle men to be fixed as above stated. You will 
* please attend to the above and get the matter settled at once. On 
“behalf of the Committee, I remain yours, &c., James Wornell, 
* Secretary.” ’ 


The lordly tone of the last communication needs no comment. 
_The next relates to the employment of apprentices and 
boys :— 


‘ 3201. This is the rule of the Bricklayers’ Union in Manchester : 
“ That no employer shall be permitted to have more than one 
“ apprentice at one time except in cases where an apprentice is in 
“the last year of his servitude, then such employer may have a 
“ second apprentice.” 

‘3204. Here is a case from Lancaster. The employer writes : 
“ William Waterhouse, son of the late W. T. Waterhouse, who was 
“a near relative to me, was taken from school at the age of 124 
“ years, and was engaged as an office boy at 5s. per week wages. 
“ His father was out of work two or three years, and died about 
“© 18 months ago, leaving a widow and eight young children totally 
“ unprovided for. At the request of Mr. Alderman Brockbank, of 
“ Lancaster, I consented to take William Waterhouse as an ap- 
“ prentice to the trade of a plasterer. He came to me on the 10th 
* September, 1866, and I kept him in the office the first week. At 
“ the end of the week, on the 16th, I got the enclosed notice from 
“the men who struck work on the 18th, and the question still 
“ remains as they left it. Some of the men have left the town and 
“the remainder are in the receipt of 10s. per week. For the first 
“ two months they received 15s. a-week from the club.” This was 
the notice: “ Sir,—This is to give you notice that the boy Water- 
* house will not be allowed to be bound apprentice to the trade of a 
“ plasterer by the rules of this Society. If bound contrary to the 
“rules you hold the men will be obliged to cease work on ‘Tuesday 
“morning 18th September, 1866, and if kept to assist plasterers in 
“ their work it will be contrary to rules also. By order.”’ 


This notice was acted upon. 
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Mr. W. Allan, Secretary to the- Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, is asked :— 


‘927. What is your object in limiting the number of apprentices? 
—To keep the wages up; no question about it.’ 


The following are specimens of the edicts issued by the 
Unions of certain towns against the importation into their limits 
of work done or material prepared in another district, and also 
against the use of machinery. Mr. Mault states :— 


‘3216. As I have said, Trades’ Unions endeavour to lay an embargo 
upon the manufactured goods of each district, and they interpret the 
word “ district” in a very limited sense indeed. The masons, I can 
say, invariably have a rule against the introduction of worked stone 
even from neighbouring quarries. Of course that is a very great 
loss, because, owing partly to the softness of freshly quarried stone 
it can be far more cheaply worked at the quarry directly it is got 
than it can be anywhere else; and there is no doubt also that around 
each quarry there are a set of men who are accustomed to work the 
stone, and who can work it very much better than masons who are 
not.accustomed to work that particular kind of stone. For instance, 
if such a rule as I have referred to were in existence in London, the 
contractor for the Thames embankment, instead of having his granite 
axed and dressed at Aberdeen by men who have been all their life 
long employed in axing and dressing granite in the particular way 
in which it is done, would either have to import Aberdeen granite 
masons here, or else to pay three or four times what he is now pay- 
ing to get the work done as well as it is done.’ 


Messrs. Barnley and Barker, of Lamb Love End, Bradford, 
write as follows :— 


‘In August 1861, we had a contract for additions to a mill in 
Bradford, for Messrs. J. Wade and Sons, manufacturers, in which 
was a stone staircase of hard Delphstone steps, which the masons 
are always unwilling to work, To obviate the difficulty, we got 
the steps worked at the quarry and brought to the place ready for 
setting, when the Society gave us notice that they would not be 
allowed to be set unless they were reworked by the Society’s men, 
and to prevent the men from striking and stopping the work, we 
had to consent to these steps being reworked, thus entailing on us 
an additional cost of from 5s. to 10s. per step. Since that time we 
have frequently had cases where the best men have left our employ- 
ment rather than work the hard Delphstone, which is always used 
for staircases, window-heads, sills, &c.’ 

Mr. Israel Brooks, master mason, of Guide Bridge, near 
Ashton-under-Lyne, writes :— 

‘3217. In the month of April 1862, I received a quantity of sawn 


base (about 20/. worth) from Messrs. Williamson and Sons’ quarries, 
Kerridge, near Macclesfield. My men refused to fix it being polished, 
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as it was against the rules of their club, and struck work accordingly. 
After standing out against what I considered this injustice three 
weeks, I was forced to submit to have the polished part defaced so 
that they might polish it again by hand, and the men declared after 
all this expense it was not so good as when it came from the quarry.’ 


On the 16th November, 1866, the Master Builders of Black- 
burn received a warning from the Operative Carpenters and 
Joiners against importing machine-made work from other towns 
into Blackburn. Their letter, which is more courteously worded 
than usual, concludes in these words :— 

‘3218. Therefore we kindly request you will abolish the system 
of importing machine-made work and give the machinists and the 
public of Blackburn the benefit of the cost of such like work, like- 
wise allaying a grievance which has been fostered amongst our 
members for some time past. The resolution come to by the meet- 
ing was, that at the expiration of one month from the date of that 
meeting, all members belonging to the Society will cease to fix any 
machine-made work that may be brought from other towns. Trust- 
ing that no objection will be made on your part to the favour we 
now ask, we beg to remain, Gentlemen, yours most respectfully, 
The Operative Carpenters and Joiners.’ 


A Commissioner pertinently asks in reference to’ these 
cases :— 

‘3228. Would not the result of the principle which was asserted 
in these last cases, if it were carried out, be that every stage of the 
work, from the roughest to the finest, must be done on the same 
spot ?’ 

The following is an illustration of the same rule :— 

* 3436. Messrs. Thomas Bates and Co. are builders and brickmakers 
in Droylsden, which is four miles from Manchester, and two miles 
from Ashton-under-Lyne, and has a population of about 9,000. 
They state, “ Our brickyard is situated on the bank of a canal that 
“runs through the township, and the operative brickmakers of Man- 
“ chester have thought fit to call the canal the boundary line of their 
district, and we are forbidden to sell or use any of the bricks over 
that line, and it so happens, that the only part of our townships 
where bricks are likely to be required in our day is on the other 
side. of this so-called boundary. We have now in stock about 
* 500,000 bricks in addition to a plant worth 300/., which under 
“existing circumstances is so much dead capital. The whole of 
the bricks have been made by Union men, and according to Union 
prices, but in the so-called Ashton-under-Lyne district, and they 
must be used either there or not at all; consequently we have 
“been obliged to give up the works and discharge the men.”’ 
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Mr. E. Ashworth, of ‘Manchester, gives the Commissioners 
a number of instances of the arbitrary manner in which the 
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Brickmakers’ Union carry out their prohibition against the use 
of machine-made bricks. So remorselessly do they enforce 
this rule, that he instances the case of seven men, their names 
being stated, who, for having worked at a brick-machine, are to 
this day, after the lapse of two years, excluded from employ- 
ment. The men who carted the bricks have been placed under 
a similar ban. The Bricklayers’ Union, in order to back up 
the prohibition of the Brickmakers refuse to lay the machine- 
made bricks. Mr. John Clark, Secretary to the Stockport 
Bricklayers’ Union, gives a candid account of the arrange- 
ment :— 

‘6349. So that the bricklayers being all Trade-Unionists, and the 
brickmakers also being Trade-Unionists, they agree between them- 
selves that they shall only use the bricks made by Trade-Unionists ?— 
Yes. 

‘6350. So that if an employer employing Non-Union men were to 
send bricks among the bricklayers who were Union men, those brick- 
layers would not use them ?—No. 

‘6351. In point of fact there is an alliance offensive and defensive, 
that they should confine themselves to laying bricks made by Union 
men, and to making bricks to be laid by Union men, and the Non- 
Union men are to be excluded on either side ?—Exactly.’ 


Mr. E. Ashworth is asked respecting the same matter :— 


‘4368. The only reason of their not using them was to benefit the 
hand-brickmakers of the district ?—Yes, most decidedly. 

‘4369. Therefore it is protection within a very limited space, 
protection in its worst form?—Yes, it is “Protect us and we will 
“ protect you.” 

‘4370. But it is in its worst form too, because, if I understand 
you, those machine-made bricks are better-made bricks than hand- 
made bricks ?—Yes. 

‘4371. Therefore it compels the public to use the worst article ?— 
Yes, and besides that I have read you from their own rules one 
which says that they will not allow a moulded brick to any fancy 
shape. The architect’s fertile pencil would have put an immense 
amount of ornament upon the houses, but these men will not 
allow it.’ 


It appears that the Brickmakers also endeavour by their 
rules to limit the size of the bricks all over the country to one 
standard (3416). The old Excise rule, which, until it was 
repealed, acted as a great hardship on the building trade and 
an obstacle to structural improvements, is now revived in all 
its force by the Union legislators. 

As a sample—one out of a great number—of the manner in 
which the employer is hampered in the conduct of his business 
by the dictation of the Union, and the humiliation to which he 
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has to submit from their intolerably arrogant tone, we select 
the following. Mr. Walker is a Master Plasterer at Preston:— 


‘4064. On the 15th of May, 1865, he received this letter :—‘ Mr. 
“ Walker. Sir,—I am requested by the Committee of this Society 
“ to inform you that you are breaking the rules of this Society, for 
“ having four apprentices at one time, and you must discharge Cook 
‘or keep your son from the trade. Hoping this notice will be suf- 
“ ficient, yours truly, James Garstang, Secretary, Preston.” The 
next letter is dated 12th June: “Mr. Walker. Sir,—I am in- 
“ structed by the Committee to inform you that the stranger that is 
“ working with Joseph Fisher must pay to the Society the sum of 
“ 5s., or cease work immediately. Yours truly, the National Asso- 
“ ciation of Operative Plasterers, Preston.” The next is dated 
August 5th: “Mr. Walker. This is to inform you that you must 
“ stop that labourer, name of Whittle, who has laboured for Blake, 
“ till he pays the sum of 10s. to our secretary. Hoping this notice 
“ is sufficient to you. Committee of the Plasterers’ Society, Pres- 
“ton.” The next is this: “ Black Bull Inn, November 27, 1865. 
“Mr. Walker. Sir,—This is to inform you that you have to stop 
“ George Horkinson at once, unless you give the Society satisfactory 
“ proof he receives the current rate of wages, besides his lodgings 
and travelling expenses, and you will oblige the Committee by an- 
swering this note to secretary right away. James Garstang.”’ 
‘3454. Mr. William Wildsmith says: “I am a master bricklayer 
“ in Manchester. In November 1866 I had the building of the Bury 
** railway station, and at that time the building trade was very brisk 
in Manchester, and I used every means in my power to get men 
from Manchester to do the work (in accordance with the rules of 
“the Bricklayers’ Society), but I could not succeed. I applied to 
“the men's club for them, but could get no assistance. I there- 
“fore told my foreman to engage any bricklayer who might 
*‘ apply for work, provided he belonged to the Bricklayers’ Society, 
* but I specially warned him not to offend the men in this respect. 
“ Eleven men were thus engaged, when on the 17th of November 
“two delegates from the Bricklayers’ Society at Manchester came 
*‘ upon the job, and informed me that as I was a master bricklayer 
“ from Manchester, I must employ as many men from Manchester 
“as I did from elsewhere, that is to say, if I employed one man from 
“ Bury (where the work was), I must employ on the same job one 
“ man from Manchester. If 1 employed six men from Bury, I must 
“employ six men from Manchester, and if 1 wanted thirteen men, 
seven of them must come from Manchester. In vain I pleaded that 
men could not be had from Manchester ; these delegates told me 
distinctly that if I could not get Manchester men the job must stop 
until I could; notwithstanding the job was being pressed for 
every day. These two delegates then read to me the laws of their 
Society under which they were acting, and concluded by asking me 
** for their day’s wages, amounting to 7s. each, and 3s. each for first- 
“class railway fare from Manchester for coming to give me what 
“ they called their orders. I protested against this demand, when 
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“ these gentlemen told my foreman (in my presence) that if he com- 
“ menced working more on that job or any other job for me until I 
“had complied with their demands in full, he would do so at his 
“ peril. Consequently my work was stopped.”’ 


We must give a few instances of the rules against fast work- 
ing, because they constitute, in our view, one of the most cha- 
racteristic features, as we shall presently proceed to show, of 
the Union system. The spirit which dictates this portion of 
the code is exhibited in the following rule of the Bradford 
Lodge of the Labourers’ Union, and Mr. Mault states is the 
same as exists in other lodges :— 


‘You are strictly cautioned not to outstep good rules by doing 
double the work you are required (by the Society), and causing 
others to do the same, in order to gain a smile from the master. 
Such foolhardy and deceitful actions leave a great portion of good 
members out of employment the year round. Certain individuals 
have been guilty, who will be expelled if they do not refrain.’ 

‘3121. Where does that come from ?—From the Bradford rules. 
That is the fifth rule of the Bradford Lodge. 

‘3122. Have you got that in print ?—Yes. This is the fifth rule of 
the Leeds Bricklayers’ Labourers Lodge : “ Notice. Any brother in 
“ the Union professing to carry any more than the common number, 
“which is eight bricks, shall be fined 1s., to be paid within one 
“ month, or remain out of benefit until such fine be paid ; any mem- 
“ber knowing the same shall be fined the same sum unless he give 
“ the earliest information to the committee of management.” 

‘3123. What does “ knowing the same” mean ?—It means to say 
knowing it of any other man.’ 


Mr. Mault adds :— 


‘I should tell the Committee that this “eight bricks” is a ridicu- 
lously small number. At Liverpool the rule is twelve bricks. I 
believe that the usual rule all over the country is ten bricks. In 
the country that I have worked in,* the bricks I should think are 
larger and heavier than in any other district, and the rule there is 
ten bricks.’ 


The practice which the Unions denounce as one of the 
deadliest sins against their fraternities is technically known as 
‘ chasing.’ Mr. R. Harnott, Secretary to the Friendly Society 
of Operative Masons, is asked :— 

‘1145. There is a rule at page 31 that a man shall not work too 
fast ; “ chasing” it is there called ?—It is considered that by doing 
so he puts himself to an inconvenience and also to distress ; in many 
cases it is well known to be so. 

‘1146. That is to say that rule provides that the fastest workman 
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shall be reduced to the rate of the slowest ?—Not altogether ; there 
may be a dispute between one man and another, and to get to the 
end of it one man has sometimes overworked himself in order to 
distress his fellow-workmen who he is disputing with. 

‘1147. You judge of the regular rate not according to what he 
can he do, but what you think he ought to do ?—The average.’ 


The rule against over-doing (as the Unionists consider it) 
their duty to their employer applies not only to extra-diligence 
in their work, but to too great promptitude in proceeding to it. 
Mr. Ashworth states that the Bricklayers’ Association at Man- 
chester have, among their other rules, the following :— 


‘That any man found running, or working beyond a regular speed, 
or trying to run off or take advantage of their fellow-workmen, is to 
be fined the sum of 2s. 6d. for the first offence, for the second offence 
5s., and for the third offence 10s., and if persisted in to be dealt with 
as the Committee thinks proper. Any man working shorthanded, 
without man for man, will be fined or punished as the Committee 
think proper.’ 


They have also a rule that the men shall not walk to their 
work in the morning faster than three miles an hour (4332). 
Mr. Mault further illustrates the practice in this respect :— 


‘3363. In regard to another point in connexion with the same 
question they are also very unreasonable in many places—namely, in 
reference to what is called “ walking time.” ‘The masters all over 
the country acknowledge that when a man is asked to walk any 
distance to his work, that walking forms part of the day’s labour, 
and they are willing to take their share of the payment of it, and 
consequently the usual regulation in the country (but it is not so in 
London, for the masters pay no walking time here) is that the men 
walk one way in their own time and the other way in their master’s 
time. In many places they have turned and twisted this rule very 
much to the injury of the masters. For instance, they have in many 
places interpreted it that every person who is employed on any job 
that is at a distance from the head-quarters of the master slrall be 
allowed walking time whether he requires it or not. Here is an 
actual case, which I may give as an illustration: this is from Messrs, 
McCann and Everal, contractors, at Malvern, who are contracting 
to do the masonry for the new County Asylum at Powick. They 
say, “We have a contract in hand at the County Asylum, at Powick, 
“ where masons were employed who lived or lodged in the neigh- 
“bourhood. Other masons from Worcester (four miles distant) 

applied on the job for work, and were set on; these latter sent 
a deputation to us to demand walking time, which, as far as they 
were concerned, was conceded, but they then required that the 
men who were living near the work should have walking time 
also; that is, that they should not commence work until the 
“ Worcester men arrived. This we felt we could not grant, and we 
“ were soon informed that if we did not yield to this demand all the 
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“ masons on our several works would be withdrawn. This has been 
«‘ done, and the works have now been at a standstill for more than a 
“ fortnight.” ’ 


Mr. G. Smith, of the firm of Smith and Taylor, the contractors 
for building the new Foreign Office, describes the effect of the 
Union rules in lowering the efficiency of labour :— 


‘2827. Have you ever been inconvenienced by the bad work or 
the slow work of Unionists ?—By their slow work, certainly. In 
fact, now it is extremely difficult to fix any prices for labour in esti- 
mating a contract. I should perhaps say in explanation that in 
taking a contract we fix the prices which we suppose to be cost 
prices, and at the end we put what we conceive ought to be our 
profit, and therefore if wages have risen 15 per cent. in a year, the 
putting 15 per cent. upon the labour of that contract (that labour 
being always taken out separately) ought to represent the fair value 
of the work, but we find that it does not do that, because there is 
less work done in a day than there used to be, and that to a very 
great extent.’ 


Mr. G. F. Trollope testifies to the same effect :— 

‘2920. Have you found that since the general establishment of 
Unions there has been a less amount of work done in a given time ? 
—I cannot speak to that, because they say that the Unions had begun 
to be established before my time, but I mean to say that it has been 
growing worse and worse. I have sometimes said to some of my 
men who were at work in the joiners’ shop, “ Now come, do you 
mean to say that that is a fair day’s work?” And the answer has 
been, “ Well, sir, it is not, but I am not allowed to beat my mates.” 
That means, “I am not allowed to do more than others.” I said to 
ayoung man from the country some months ago, who was walking 
along the street going to his work, “ Where are you going ?” “Oh, 
Iam going to Mr. So-and-so’s to work.” That was about 2 o’clock 
in the day. I said, “ At what time do you expect to get there?” 
He said, “‘ I do not know, sir.” I said, “ At the pace you are going 
at you will get there about when it is time to leave off.” He came 
to me afterwards and said, “ Sir, I am very sorry to say it, but 
we are not allowed to sweat ourselves if we are walking im your 
time.” ’ 

‘2921. Are we to infer from that that there is a restriction as to 
the pace at which the men are to walk ?—There is a sort of under- 
standing between them that they are not to walk too fast. Their 
theory is this (and a most absurd theory it is), that if there is work 
for three to be done, and they can somehow scheme it that four men 
shall be employed, they are doing their cause a service, and then 
they tell us, “If it is on day work it does not matter a pin to you— 
“the public have to pay for it, and you can put your profit on the 
“wages. If it is a contract we can understand how you may lose, 
“ but if it is not, what is the difference to you?”’ 


We come now to the procedure by which the Unions enforce 
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submission to the laws above described, or punish those who 
infringe them. Their penal code is one of great severity, and 
includes a series of penalties to be levied on property or person, 
ranging from a small pecuniary fine to the ne plus ultra of 
bodily violence. The employer who offends against the rules 
of the Society is punished by the infliction of a fine, sometimes 
not insignificant in amount; by a Strike, often so timed as to 
disable him from fulfilling an important contract, and to inflict 
upon him a serious, if not ruinous, loss; by malicious injuries to 
his manufacture, materials, or stock; by ‘shelving’ his works, 
that is to say, placing them under a ban, interdicting all 
Unionists from working there, and keeping off Non-Unionists 
by ‘ picqueting ;’ and lastly, in the extreme case, by personal 
violence.—(4052). Upon the recusant workman the arm of 
the Trades’ Union falls even more heavily, since his offence 
is deemed to combine disobedience to the rules with treachery 
to the common cause. Default in payment of contributions or 
of fines, which are levied for a great variety of small breaches 

of the laws, is visited with that process of ‘ rattening,’ with 
which the inquiry at Sheffield has made us familiar. The 
wheelbands, tools, or other materials of a workman are taken, 
and held in pledge until he has satisfied the Society by pay- 
ment of his arrears, or by submitting to the rules which he has 
infringed. If the person ‘ rattened’ continues refractory, he 
commonly receives an anonymous letter warning him of the 
consequences of his obstinacy. If this warning is disregarded, 
recourse is had to acts of outrage. 

It is difficult to realise the fact that in a country in which 
the external face of things wears the semblance of tranquillity 
and order, where respect for the law is supposed to be a feature 
of the national character, and where the value attached to 
human life is manifested sometimes almost in a morbid degree, 
there exists, and has existed for many years, a power above the 
law—secret, arbitrary, irresponsible—exercising a despotic con- 
trol over the wills and consciences, and wreaking its vengeance 
with absolute impunity upon the lives and limbs of those who, 
through fear or infatuation, have submitted themselves to its 
dominion. We had supposed that tyranny in all its forms, but 
especially when it works through the agency of secret tribu- 
nals, was peculiarly odious to the English character. Had a 
foreign observer on our manners and customs ventured to assert 
that in certain parts of England an assassin could he hired for 
a few pounds, and that the law of the land was so weak, and 
sympathy with the criminal so strong, as to make the murderer 
and those who hired him secure of escaping detection, we should 
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have repelled the imputation as a foul libel upon our country- 
men. Yet we now know, on the clearest evidence, that in 
Sheffield at least, and we hardly dare to hope in that town 
alone,* the power of the Trades’ Unions defies and tramples on 
the law, that their funds are expended in the payment of blood- 
money, and that their agents, for the premium of a few pounds, 
do not scruple to waylay, beat, shoot, or blow into the air those 
who have infringed the edicts of these self-erected oligarchies. 
No more shameful page sullies the social history of our time 
than that which contains the report of the Commissioners de- 
puted to conduct the investigation at Sheffield. It sets forth, 
in plain unvarnished terms, a series of acts of violence, cruelty, 
and wickedness which make the ordinary crimes brought up for 
judgment in our Courts appear slight and venial. The recitals 
of these atrocities, extracted from the lips of the wretches who 
were concerned in them, in some cases with all the signs of 
agonising remorse or horror, in others with the impassive cool- 
ness of hardened villany, are fresh in the memory of the 
public. It is only necessary to complete our exposition of the 
system that we should select two or three cases reported by the 
Commissioners, confining ourselves, as they have done, to a 
dry legal summary of the facts :— 


1. ‘James Linley, who formerly had been a scissor grinder, had 
shortly before this period become a saw grinder, and kept a number 
of apprentices, in defiance of the rules of the Saw Grinders’ Union. 

‘He was shot by Samuel Crookes with an air-gun on November 
12th, 1857, at the instigation of Broadhead, in a house in Nursery 
Street, and was slightly wounded. 

‘ James Linley was lodging with his brother-in-law Samuel Poole, 
a butcher, whose wife and family were living in the same house. 
Crookes, at the instigation of Broadhead, threw into Poole’s house a 
can of gunpowder, which exploded and did some damage to the shop, 
but hurt no one. 

‘Crookes and Hallam tracked Linley from house to house nearly 
every day for five or six weeks, intending to shoot him. On the Ist 
August they found him sitting in a public-house in Scotland Street, 
in a room full of people, the windows of which opened into a back 
yard, and from that yard Crookes shot Linley with an air-gun. The 
shot struck him on the side of the head, and he died from the effects 





* Whilst we write another inquiry by Sub-Commissioners is pro- 
ceeding at Manchester, and discloses practices almost, if not quite, 
as heinous as those at Sheffield. Destruction of property, savage 
personal assaults, hamstringing of horses, and throwing of explosive 
substances into houses, are the means employed to enforce the orders, 
or to wreak the vengeance, of the Unions. 
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of the injury in the following February. Crookes and Hallam were 
hired by Broadhead to shoot Linley.’ 

2. ‘Christopher Rotherham had been a sickle manufacturer for 
nearly fifty years, at Dronfield, five miles from Sheffield. Shortly 
before 1860 his men refused to pay to the Union, and he thereupon 
received several threatening letters to the effect that his premises 
would be blown up if he did not compel them. 

‘ About the year 1860 his boiler was blown up, and shortly after 
a can of gunpowder was thrown, at night, into a house belonging to 
him at Troway (inhabited by two of his nephews, who worked for 
him, and were not members of the Union), and exploded. No one 
was hurt, but great damage was done to the house. He has had at 
different times nine pairs of bellows cut, twelve bands cut to pieces, 
and his anvils thrown into his dam. 

In 1865 a two-gallon bottle, filled with gunpowder, with a lighted 
fuse attached, was placed in the night-time in his warehouse. The 
fire of the fuse from some cause became extinguished before it 
reached the powder. Adjoining the warehouse were sleeping rooms, 
which, at the time the bottle was placed in the warehouse, were 
occupied by a mother, three sons, and a daughter. This, he said, 
_“ beat him,” and he forced his men to join the Union, adding, that 
since that time “ they had been as quiet as bees.” 

‘ George Castles, the secretary of the Sickle and Reaping Hook 
Grinders’ Association, told us that in the September of last year he 
saw a cash-book of the Union, containing entries of payments made 
at the time some of these outrages occurred, burnt in the Committee- 
room, and also that leaves had been torn out of other books of the 
Union which might have implicated the Union. 

‘We have to report that these outrages were promoted and en- 
couraged by the Sickle and Grinders’ Union.’ 

3. ‘George Wastnidge, one of the above-named Non-Union men, 
lived in Acorn Street, with his wife, child, and a lodger named Bridget 
O’Rourke. Wastnidge, his wife, and child, slept in the garret, and 
Mrs. O’Rourke in the chamber below fronting the street. About 
1 o'clock in the morning of the 23rd November, a can of gunpowder 
was thrown through the chamber window. Mrs. Wastnidge hearing 
a noise, ran down into Mrs. O’Rourke’s room and found her holding 
in her hand a parcel emitting sparks. She seized it in order to 
throw it through the window, and it exploded in her hands, setting 
fire to her night dress and seriously injuring her. She ran upstairs, 
her husband stripped off her burning clothes, and in her fear she 
threw herself through the garret window into the street. Wastnidge 
dropped his little boy to persons who were below in the street, and 
by means of a ladder which was brought escaped from the house. 
Mrs. O’Rourke was found in the cellar shockingly burnt. 

‘Mrs. Wastnidge was taken to the infirmary in a state of insensi- 
bility, where she remained five or six weeks. She has not recovered 
from the injuries she received. Mrs. O’Rourke was also taken to 
the infirmary, where she died a fortnight after. A person of the 
name of Thompson was tried at York, at the spring assizes, 1862, 
for the murder of Mrs, O’Rourke, and was acquitted. 
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‘Robert Renshaw confessed before us that he threw the can of 
gunpowder into Wastnidge’s house, and that he was hired to do so 
on the promise of 6/. by William Bayles and Samuel Cutler, both 
members of the Fender Grinders’ Union, and he stated that it was 
done because Wastnidge was not right with the trade. 

‘ James Robertson, now secretary, and at that time acting secretary 
of the Fender Grinders’ Union, stated that he paid to William Bayles 
6l. which he had received from Kenworthy, the then Secretary of the 
Union, and that he had falsified the books of the Union in order that 
that payment should not be discovered. 

‘We report that all the above outrages were promoted and en- 
couraged by the Fender Grinders’ Union.’ 


The above cases are scarcely distinguishable in atrocity 
from many others reported by the Commissioners. Most of 
the outrages which they investigated had been brought before 
the magistrates, but although in several cases large rewards 
had been offered for the detection of the perpetrators, they 
remained with one or two exceptions undiscovered ,until the 
Commissioners, being empowered to grant certificates of in- 
demnity to those who should make a full and fair disclosure of 
their guilt, were enabled to extract the truth. It is not indeed 
without some regret that we contemplate the escape from their 
well-merited doom of miscreants like Broadhead, the secretary 
and master spirit of the Sawgrinders’ Union, a man stained 
with the blood of many murders effected or attempted, and 
dead to every sentiment of humanity or remorse—still we 
cannot doubt that the full disclosure obtained of the infernal 
system of cruelty and terrorism of which these men were 
the instruments, was well worth the price paid for it in 
their impunity. The whole truth is now before the world; 
the secrets of that mysterious tribunal which disposed by its 
absolute decrees of the lives and properties of the Queen’s 
subjects, have been brought to light, and the public may 
now judge for themselves to what frightful extremities the 
selfish and exclusive principles of these Associations lead 
when carried to their full extent, without any restriction of 
law or of public opinion. They may judge also how mild are 
the restraints which a legal government imposes when com- 
pared with the intolerable yoke of a self-constituted despotism. 
Of the demoralising influence of these trade conspiracies no 
stronger proof can be adduced than the sympathy evinced by 
the Sheffield Unionists for Broadhead and his accomplices, not- 
withstanding the damning evidence of their guilt, which has 
amazed and horrified the minds of all right-thinking persons in 
the kingdom, and against which even the members of Unions in 
other towns have felt it due to themselves to record their 
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indignant protest. Shocking it is that such atrocities should 
be committed, more shocking still that Englishmen should be 
found hardy enough to extenuate the crime, or to sympathise 
with the perpetrators. 

Having now taken such a brief review as the limitations 
of our space will permit of the organisation, principles, and 
practical operation of the Unions, we proceed to consider 
in what light these Associations ought to be viewed in rela- 
tion to those laws of Political Economy which, so long as 
this nation is undér the governance of an enlightened public 
opinion, no body of men in this country can hope to be per- 
mitted to contravene. To the authority of those laws the most 
favoured and influential classes, the strongest interests, the 
most powerful combinations, have been forced one by one to 
succumb, and it would be idle to conceive that the Trades’ 
Unions, formidable as their strength may appear, will be tole- 
rated by the community, in so far as their rules and practices 
may be proved to interfere with the free action of those princi- 
ples on which depend the progress and well-being of society. 
But upon this subject there appears to us to be a disposition in 
some quarters to rush upon conclusions, prompted in some 
degree by a not unnatural indignation or alarm, but which 
will not bear the test of a calm and rational discrimination. It 
is hastily assumed by one class of writers that combinations of 
workmen bound to each other by rules which restrict under 
certain self-imposed conditions the sale of their labour, must 
needs be at variance with the fundamental axioms of Political 
Economy as being opposed to Free Trade. Such a position 
appears to us to be untenable, since it overlooks a distinction 
of great importance, the distinction between freedom of exchange 
in the products of labour and unrestricted competition in labour 
itself. Our own recent legislation fully illustrates this distinc- 
tion. After a controversy which exhausted all the arguments 
derived both from theory and experience, the ruling opinion of 
the nation became convinced that the exercise of the power of 
buying and selling commodities according to the dictates of 
individual self-interest alone, was the mode by which the 
wealth of the country and the interests of all classes in it were 
most effectually advanced. Experience has amply confirmed 
the truth of this axiom, and those who were once foremost in 
impugning it, some with honourable candour, others with silent 
acquiescence, have conceded the point. The principle of 
freedom of exchange reigns paramount and unchallenged. But 
concurrently with the statutes which have given effect to Free 
Trade, the Legislature has sanctioned and is still engaged in 
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carrying out to a farther extent, restrictions upon freedom of 
labour. Is there any contradiction in this policy? Is Parlia- 
ment in effect upholding the cause of truth and freedom with 
one hand, and smiting it down with the other? It is true that 
the successive Acts for restricting labour in factories, now 
about to be extended also to agriculture, were from the begin- 
ning stoutly opposed by many political economists as antago- 
nistic to their principles; but it is certain, on the other hand, 
that these persons failed to convince the nation which assented 
to their doctrines in regard to free exchanges, that the same 
doctrines were applicable to the employment of women and 
children, without limit of time or check of official inspection, in 
mines and factories. It was not, indeed, so much any process 
of scientific deduction, as the impulse of humanity which 
brought the mind of the nation to a conviction of the essential 
difference between the two.cases. When the maxims of supply 
and demand are sought to be pushed beyond their legitimate 
province, 
‘ Sensus moresque repugnant, 
Atque ipsa utilitas, justi prope mater et equi.’ 


The instincts of humanity and the logic of facts carried the 
Factory Acts, which have in this very Session undergone a 
farther extension. No writer that we have seen has stated the 
distinction to which we are now referring more clearly than 
the Duke of Argyll, who, while he strenuously upholds the 
doctrine of free exchange of commodities, points out what are 
those principles and motives of human nature which inevitably 
tend, unless legal restriction be interposed, to produce a com- 
petition of labour destructive to health, morality, and the 
higher interests of society. It is, indeed, a misapplication of 
the term ‘ freedom’ to apply it to the industry of children, who, 
incapable of exercising any volition of their own, are bound 
over to their taskmasters in the factory or the field by the 
cupidity or selfishness of their parents. To a great proportion 
of female labour similar considerations apply. It is not free 
competition, but authority or coercion which drives a large 
number of women into the labour-market. And with regard 
to those of the other sex, who being sui juris are willing and 
free competitors for labour, it needs only a little consideration 
to see how liable they are under the pressure of competition to 
perpetrate the sacrifice of their own highest interests. 


‘In all that wide circle of operations (says the Duke of Argyll) 
which have for their immediate object the getting of wealth, there 
is a sagacity and a cunning in the instincts of labour and in the love 
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of gain, compared with which all legislative wisdom is ignorance and 
folly. But.the instincts of labour, having for their conscious purpose 
the acquisition of wealth, are instincts which, under the stimulus and 
pressure of modern society, are blind to all other results whatever, 
They over-ride even the love of life ; they silence even the fear of 
death. Trades in which the labourers never reach beyond middle 
life—trades in which the labour is uniformly fatal within afew years 
—trades in which these who follow them are liable to loathsome and 
torturing disease—all are filled by the enlistment of an unfailing 
series of recruits. If, therefore, there be some things desirable or 
needful for a community other than the acquisition of wealth—if 
mental ignorance and physical degeneracy be evils dangerous to 
social and political prosperity, then these results cannot and must 
not be trusted to the instincts of individual men. And why? Be- 
cause the few motives which bear upon them, and which consequently 
determine their conduct, have become almost as imperious as the 
motives which determine the conduct of the lower animals.’ (The 
Reign of Law, p. 396.) 

If then some interposition be necessary to save those who 
_are enslaved either to the cupidity of others or to their own reck- 
less thirst of gain, from the consequences of such excess—if it 
be necessary for the good of all that some check should be 
placed on the freedom of individuals who would madly sacrifice 
their own interests, and those of others also, in a blind pur- 
suit of selfish advantage—then may the Legislature, as repre- 
senting the national will, interpose to restrict the competition 
of labour within the limits which the paramount interests of 
the community prescribe. In so doing it commits no inva- 
sion of the true province of Political Economy. That science 
proceeds on the assumption that the principles of human 
nature and the circumstances of man’s external situation are so 
adjusted, that to leave free scope to the natural impulses of 
men is the surest way to bring about the general advancement 
of wealth and social improvement. In regard to the exchange of 
products, experience fully confirms this assumption. But in 
regard to the operations of labour, the same ground fails. The 
principles of human nature left unchecked do not, as has been 
just exemplified, tend to promote the well-being of all—nay, 
not even of the individual. There is in the heart of mana 
remorseless greed which is at once anti-social and suicidal. 
The effect of leaving it to its own unfettered indulgence is to 
produce, as we have seen, the most frightful moral evils— 
evils to which the nation, though governed as it now is by 
Political Economy, has been driven to apply a legislative check. 
The assent to the policy of these checks, resisted at first, has 
become as general as is the assent to the policy of free ex- 
changes. We proceed another step. If the will of the nation 
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expressed in coercive statutes may, without infringing sound 
economic laws, step in to restrict the competition of the labour- 
market, why may not voluntary combination do the same? If 
Parliament, in the interest of the workmen, is competent to 
limit the hours of labour in a factory, why not the workmen 
for themselves? We are now arguing the case merely as 
against those who condemn Trades’ Unions, root and branch, 
on the specific ground that they involve, ipso facto, a violation 
of economic principles. That, as Unions are actually con- 
ducted, a large portion of their regulations and practices do 
so in the highest degree, we shall presently proceed to show. 
What we dispute is, that Free Trade is violated whenever 
men agree together not to work except upon certain specified 
terms of remuneration. Such agreement may conduce to very 
desirable moral and physical results; it may be carried out 
without derogating at all from any sound canon of Political 
Economy. 

Our own legislation, since the* year 1825, correctly draws 
the line at this point. The statute 6 George IV. cap. 129 
expressly exempts from punishment, whether under its own 
provisions or the common law, workmen who meet or agree 
together for the purpose of determining the rate of wages or 
the hours of labour. In the late case of the journeymen tailors 
of London, Mr. Baron Bramwell, while forcibly insisting on 
the illegality of coercing, molesting, or annoying other men in 
the exercise of their right of disposing of their own labour, 
lays it down at the same time, that a combination to raise 
wages, even though it proceeds to the sometimes inevitable 
climax of a Strike, is not contrary to the law of England, 
so long as it is conducted without breach of the peace, 
or obstruction to, or interference with, other persons. This, 
which is the law of England, is substantially the law at the 
present time of the most enlightened countries of Europe, 
France, Belgium, and Prussia, countries in which the laws 
against industrial combinations had till within a very recent 
time prevailed in full rigour, but which now, under a more 
liberal commercial regimen, have relaxed those prohibitions ; 
and while retaining severe penalties against intimidation or 
injury to property or person, have conceded to the workmen 
the right of peaceable association for the purpose of securing a 
due remuneration for their labour. <A full account of the suc- 
cessive changes and present state of the law in these countries, 
will be found in the Correspondence with her Majesty’s Missions 
abroad relative to this subject which has been recently laid 
before Parliament. 
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The moral right of workmen to combine for the purpose of 
maintaining the rate of wages is based upon this ground, 
Every workman has a right to put a price upon his own 
labour ; but the isolated labourer is at a disadvantage in con- 
tracting with the capitalist. He is individually weak. Cir- 
cumstances may limit the field for his labour to a small number 
of employers—perhaps to one. It can rarely happen that any 
individual workman is a necessity to the master; it may 
often happen that an individual master is necessary to the 
man. The man cannot afford to wait—the capitalist has a 
reserve to fall back upon. Suspension may be to him a serious 
pecuniary loss—to the workman it is life or death. Capital is 
power: he who holds the purse has many forces on his side; 
but an empty sack cannot stand upright. ‘ Men are begin- 
‘ ning to understand,’ says one of the Union witnesses, ‘ that if 
* they have not a good organisation, and a fund at their back, 
‘they may apply to their masters in vain to advance their 
‘ wages.’ (1367.) It would be unjust to say that masters 

‘ never voluntarily raise the wages from a pure sense of equity 
and fairness towards their men; but it must be admitted, that 
as human nature is constituted, some pressure may often be 
needed to induce the capitalist to part with a larger portion of 
that profit which is to be shared between himself and his 
workmen. The competition of masters does indeed, in an 
active state of trade, naturally tend to raise the rate of wages; 
but as an ordinary rule it is true, as Adam Smith has said, 
that there is ‘ a tacit but constant and uniform combination of 
‘masters not to raise the wages of labour above their actual 
‘rate.’ Their interest naturally dictates such a course. If, 
then, the masters combine, is there not an occasion for combi- 
nation among the men? There is no dispute among Economists 
as to the law which regulates the payment for labour. It is 
determined by the proportion between the circulating capital 
which forms the ‘ wages fund,’ and the number of labourers 
seeking employment; in brief, by the law of demand and sup- 
ply. But the question remains, how is this law to be enforced 
on the part of the workman against the capitalist? Laws are 
of no avail unless means are provided for their execution. 
Unless the men can go to the master in a body with a reserve 
fund at their back, and say, ‘ Idem trecenti juravimus —the 
‘rate of profit which you are reaping has become such as to 
‘exceed the fair return for your capital, and to entitle us to a 
‘larger participation in the produce; the workmen in other 
‘ districts similarly circumstanced are receiving the higher 
‘ wages that we ask for; concede this addition, or we shall 
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‘ decline to work for you’—unless, we say, they can do this, 
the employer is master of the situation. It is easy enough to 
put off or discharge individual malcontents ; but the apprehen 
sion of a ‘ Strike’ brings him to terms. 

As a matter of fact, there can, we think, be no doubt that the 
effect of the Union system, regarded in reference to its action 
upon the rate of wages, has operated to enhance that rate. There 
is a great weight of evidence pointing to this conclusion, espe- 
cially in regard to the building trades, in which the advance has 
for some years been continuous and large. In other trades 
and manufactures also the vendency has been the same. Had 
there been no Unions, it is probable that the general prosperity 
of the country, to say nothing of the decreased value of the 
precious metals, would have brought about a rise; but we 
doubt whether it would have been'so speedy, or so general, as 
it has in fact proved. But the legitimate action of the Unions, 
whereby they simply enforce the law of the market, is one 
thing; the illegal and extortionate action to which in many 
cases they resort in order to strain that law to their own advan- 
tage, is another. A ‘ Strike,’ no doubt, is a great calamity, 
but it is the ultima ratio between masters and men; and if the 
power to combine for increased wages be conceded to the men, 
it seems to follow that the right to suspend working when their 
demand is refused, must be conceded also. It then becomes a 
fair contest between capitalist and labourer: the Strike will 
test the question whether demand or supply be really in 
excess. But instead of suffering that issue to be fairly tried, 
the Unionists in fact arm themselves with another weapon, 
which destroys all equality between the contending forces. 
The real question being, whether the masters can get other 
labour in the market on the terms which their own workmen 
refuse to take, the men, in defiance of law and justice, prevent 

by the strong hand other labour from offering itself. They 
exclude the action of demand and supply by forcibly shutting 
off supply. They fling the sword of force and violence into the 
scale, and admit by so doing the injustice of their demand. 

This they do by the abominable practice of ‘ Picqueting.’ 

With the action of this system the public are familiar, as it 

has been exhibited, though by no means in its harshest form, 

in the recent instance of the London tailors. As it is fre- 
quently carried out, it consists in waylaying all persons willing 
to take employment at the works struck against, tracking 
them to their homes, deterring them by threats, annoyance, 
and every kind of social persecution; and if these means fail, 
employing actual violence, assaulting and maltreating them. 
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By such means, equally abhorrent to law, to morals, and to 
Political Economy, the Unions seek to enforce their demand by 
producing a fictitious scarcity in the labour-market, which 
shall bring the employer to their terms. An increase of wages 
thus produced is nothing else than pure extortion—an obtain- 
ing of higher payment under false pretences. Nor can we 
describe in more lenient terms a form of Strike to which, as 
appears from many passages of the Evidence, the workmen are 
not restrained by motives of common honesty from resorting. 
We refer to those cases where a contract having been taken, 
and the work commenced under an agreed scale of wages, the 
workmen, without any pretext of an alteration in the market- 
rate of labour, but simply availing themselves of the pressure 
of numbers and the employer’s necessity, dictate to him an 
advance, under threat of leaving him with the work undone, 
and the penalties for default incurred. Such iniquitous abuse 
of the power of combination needs no comment. 

With regard to certain other regulations of the Union codes, 
‘such as the attempts to interdict machine-made products, or to 
restrict manufacture to a particular set of men or a specified 
district, it is searcely worth while to discuss them seriously. 
That machinery does not diminish, but enlarges the field of 
employment, is a thesis which we should be ashamed at this 
time of day to argue. We are not, indeed, surprised to find 
that these outworn fallacies of Protection still linger in the 
dark places of our industrial system. The working-men, though 
often unduly flattered on the score of their intelligence, are 
after all but imperfectly educated, and Political Economy cer- 
tainly does not come by the light of Nature. Nor is it much 
shame to their class, if economic lights which have not so long 
penetrated into Senates and Council Chambers, should throw 
as yet but a feeble ray into the factory and the workshop. The 
compilers of these codes after all show an ignorance of the 
principles of social science, which not many years since was 
shared by a large majority, and is still shared by a not insigni- 
ficant number, of the classes above them. But the errors them- 
selves have lost their vitality, and no power can now resuscitate 
them.. That force of public opinion which repealed the Corn 
Laws and the Navigation Laws, which purged the Tariif of 
protective duties, and drove railways through all the fastnesses 
of private property, and which, in pursuit of these objects, set 
at nought the threats and overcame the resistance of every 
class, trade, and interest in the kingdom, will speedily annul, 
so soon as the full light of publicity is thrown upon them, these 
petty monopolies and entrenchments, which the ignorance and 
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short-sighted cupidity of the working-men have laboured to 
erect around them, They will themselves perceive in due 
time that they have done this in their own despite. Restrictions 
upon the free circulation of labour, preventing it from passing 
freely from place to place, or changing from one employment 
to another, are no less inimical to the interest of the working- 
class than to the general weal. They restrain production, and 
cripple trade, and check that accumulation of capital which is 
the perennial well-spring of industry. 

We revert for a few moments to that other class of regula- 
tions already briefly touched upon, which seem to demand, by 
reason of the principle to which they appeal, a separate con- 
sideration. Over a large portion of the Union rules pure class 
selfishness appears to dominate ; but those in question seem to 
wear at first sight a semblance of fellow-feeling and consideration 
for others. The rules against piece-work, against over-time, 
against ‘chasing,’ against too much strenuousness in labour, as 
well as those which prescribe a minimum rate of wages—which 
practically becomes the current rate—appear to be designed 
with a view to level the inequalities of efficiency and skill in 
favour of the weaker brethren of the craft, whom the master 
would be inclined to place upon a lower footing as to wages. 
They aim also at the further object of making as much work as 
possible, of increasing the quantity of employment by rendermg 
the labour of each man less efficient. Now, such a concern for 
the interests of the inferior members of the fraternity, mistaken 
and shortsighted as it is, might appear to have some redeeming 
features, were it not that the advantages which are sought to 
be gained for the fellow-workmen are unjustly purchased at 
the cost of the employer. In fact, the vicious principle that 
the workman owes a duty to his fellow-workmen paramount to 
his obligation to his employer, underlies the whole system of the 
Trades’ Unions. No man can serve two masters, and the con- 
sequence of that esprit de corps which the Unionist is taught 
above all things to cultivate, and which, when it is made the 
ruling principle of conduct, supersedes in his estimate all social 
and moral obligations, is to annul the sense of duty to the 
employer, and to cut up by the roots all confidence and sym- 
pathy between them. ‘The relation between employer and 
employed comes to be regarded as one of pure contract ; a hard 
bargain between parties whose interests are conflicting, and who 
are associated by no tie of common interest, reciprocal respect, 
or good-will. The falsehood and mischief of this principle 
cannot be too strongly exposed. It is the bad fruit of that 
spirit of Association, which, wholesome and beneficial when kept 
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within due limits, becomes, when uncontrolled and misdirected, 
the source of great evils. Introduced into the factory, the 
public department, or the household, it is fatal to all good, 
honest, and faithful service. It substitutes ‘ slackness’ in the 
place of energy and diligence. The old lesson, which taught a 
man to ‘ put his heart into his work,’ to regard his employer's 
interests as his own, to labour with a conscience of duty, ‘as 
‘ ever in the great Taskmaster’s eye,’ is superseded by the new 
code which subordinates all other obligations to the interests, 
real or supposed, of the fellow-workman. To be zealous for 
the master is esteemed as treason to the ‘mate.’ Under this 
system even all communications between an individual work- 
man and his employer are jealously watched and interdicted by 
his fellows, and a man can lie under no worse imputation than 
a desire to stand better with the master than his associates, 
Now, to curry favour with an employer, we admit, is mean- 
spirited and base; but to labour with honest zeal to give him 
satisfaction, to earn and deserve his good opinion, to be regard- 
‘ful of his rights and interests, are not, we venture to assert, 
marks of a base or abject spirit, but the virtues of a good 
citizen and an honest man, and such as dignify the artisan no 
less than they tend to promote his interest and advancement. 
It is by acting on the old principle of cordial and energetic 
service, and on the faith of a community of interest between 
workman and master, that the industrial pre-eminence of this 
country has been achieved. But what must be the results of 
this new organisation of industry which would make it the duty 
of every man to do as little as he may for his wages, in order 
that there may be more for his fellows to do? Where is this 
sort of thing to end? Under it, to evade, to loiter, and to shirk 
becomes a merit. He who is most skilful in the practice of 
these arts is the greatest benefactor to his ‘order.’ The slug- 
gard, according to the standard of the Unions, must be the 
model workman. He is making two labourers possible where 
only one was employed before. On the other hand, the prompt, 
vigorous, and energetic worker, who takes an honest pride in 
the amount of work that he can get through, under the double 
stimulus of a desire to satisfy his employer and to advance his 
own character and condition in life, this man is a traitor and a 
nuisance. He is virtually cheapening labour, and lessening the 
demand for hands; he is taking the bread out of the mouths of 
the laggards and the drones. Logically carried out, this prin- 
ciple of creating more employment by purposely decreasing the 
efficiency of labour, tends to reduce all service to a minimum. 
If a regard to the class interest of the bricklayers requires that 
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a man should not carry more than eight bricks at a time, would 
it not be still better to carry six, four, or even two? If it is for 
the good of the fraternity that the labourer should not walk to 
his work faster than three miles an hour, why not @ fortiori two 
or one? Wecan see no limit at which this dilution of the quality 
of labour is to stop. The absurdity to which it leads demon- 
strates the falsity of the whole system. Nothing could be more 
detrimental to the interests of the class for whose benefit it is 
supposed to have been devised. It depresses the skilful, the 
industrious, and the better-educated workmen to the level of 
the incompetent and idle. It takes away from the former the 
natural incentive to better their condition, and to rise above the 
rank they were born in, by virtue of their own industry and capa- 
cities, the full development of which is conducive to the general 
interests of society. It strikes also at the root of our national 
pre-eminence in the field of industry, which is mainly founded 
on the superior energy and efficiency of the British workman. 
Some of the representatives of the’ Unions told the Commis- 
sioners, in rather boastful terms, that they had no fear of 
foreign competition as the result of the higher wages which 
they sought to enforce, because they relied on the fact that the 
labour of one Englishman was worth that of two or more 
foreigners. But how long, we should like to ask these men, 
is that industrial pre-eminence of ours likely to be maintained, 
when the condition under which, according to their own belief, 
it has hitherto stood, shall have broken down, and English 
labour have become emasculated under that rule of ‘ slackness’ 
which it is the object of their pragmatical prescriptions to 
enforce. 

At the bottom of these contrivances for artificially increasing 
the amount of employment, there seems to lurk the fallacy of 
supposing that the labour required to be done in any depart- 
ment of trade, or in the country generally, is a fixed quantity ; 
therefore, in order to secure an aliquot portion of it to the 
greatest number, the labour must be spread out thin. The 
teaching of sound Political Economy is directly the reverse of 
this. It shows that human labour is the source of all production 
which possesses value; that as the natural elements upon which 
labour is employed are practically unlimited, so the field of 
human skill and industry admits of indefinite expansion ; that 
the greater the efficiency of labour, the greater is the profit 
which results from it, that profit being itself the ever-increasing 
reservoir by which industry is fed. Thus by virtue of self- 
acting laws in a well-ordered community, where freedom of 
exchange and an open field for industry exist, the sum of pros- 
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perity spreads ever in an increasing circle, including both classes — 


of producers, the capitalists and labourers alike, and the demand 
for labour increases in direct (not as the Unionists absurdly con- 
clude, in inverse) proportion to the efficacy of the labour 
employed. If anything were needed to confirm these con- 
clusions, derived from the postulates and reasonings of the 
science of National Wealth, it would be the observation of that 
complete accord and harmony which subsists between the 
moral and economical laws of Providence by which society is 
governed, The moral law of industry, diligence, and fidelity, 
of rendering to every man his due, and of improving to the 
uttermost the faculties which the Creator has so diversely 
allotted to mankind, operates in perfect unison and coherence 
with those laws upon which depend the increase of national 
prosperity and the material improvement of the human race. It 
must be so, for both are derived from one Author. As Bastiat 
has finely said, ‘ La pensée qui a mit l’harmonie dans les 
‘mouvemens des corps célestes, a su la mettre aussi dans le 
‘ mécanisme interne de la Société.’ 

The inversion of the natural relations between capital and 
labour which the rule of the Unions has brought about, must 
strike any person who marks in the Evidence given before the 
Commissioners the practical working of the system. Under 
it master and workman have completely changed places. The 
industrial machine is turned topsy-turvy. We have heard in 
some quarters declamations about ‘the tyranny of capital.’ 
We are reminded of the Gracchi inveighing against sedition. 
The power of the masters over the men is indeed a mockery 
and a shadow. No impartial person can read the accounts 
which the Evidence contains of the complete subjugation of 
the employers in those places where the Unions are in full 
sway without a feeling of sympathy, if not of indignation, at 
the humiliations they are exposed to, the shifts to which they 
are put, the difficulties with which they have to struggle. We 
ourselves are conscious of no bias or prepossession in favour of 
the masters’ cause, but we cannot shut our eyes to the painful 
anomalies of their,situation. Without any desire to strain the 
claims of social position, of superior education or wealth, we 
have a sense of the fitness of things which is outraged by the 
domination of inferior over superior. In the industrial no less 
than in the political organisation, there are ‘ orders and degrees’ 
which ‘jar not with liberty.’ We have no wish to see the work- 
man cringe before his employer, but it is a still more odious spec- 
tacle to see the master crouching to his journeymen. The Evi- 
dence teems with examples of this kind. As one of the master 
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builders told the Commissioners, ‘ It is no use denying it; the 
‘ Union is omnipotent with us, and we have to bow to it, and 
‘to do its behests: we have to give up entirely our own judg- 
‘ ment and our own independence, and we have to do as the Union 
‘ through Mr. Williams (the delegate) bids us to do.’ (4616.) 
This is not mere declamation. The statement is borne out by 
substantiated facts. We find the Unions preseribing to the 
master whom he shall employ—whom he shall dismiss—what 
wages he shall pay—what materials he shall use—what persons 
he shall deal with—what implements he shall use—in fact in- 
terfering in all the details of his business, and overruling him 
in any arrangements which do not accord with their sovereign 
will and pleasure ; and all these behests enforced by the most 
stringent, and in some cases even ruinous, penalties. We are 
scarcely able to understand how any employer possessed of or- 
dinary spirit and self-respect can submit to carry on his trade 
under conditions so humiliating. A fraction, indeed, of the 
masters have had the moral courage to resist this dictation, 
to brave all penalties, and even at the risk of their own lives 
and those of their workmen, to maintain, and sometimes with 
success, a struggle for independence. But to do this re- 
quires extraordinary nerve and strength of will, with which 
few men are gifted, and the sacrifice is far too great to be 
expected from the majority of employers. 

The natural tendency of the state of things now described is 
one which we would implore the working classes, if they have 
any sense of their own interest, seriously to consider. Do 
they suppose that it is the nature of capital to be so hardy, so 
confident, so dead to the sense of insecurity, that no ob- 
struction, no persecution, no terrorism, are sufficient to drive it 
away ? Experience teaches a very different lesson. Many 
trades have been ruined, and many districts, once the seats 
of thriving industry, desolated and pauperised through such 
agencies. We could describe, if we had space, how much 
trade and industry were crushed in Dublin some years ago 
by trade outrages. With regard to wages, no doubt, the un- 
usual circumstances of the country, especially in the building 
trade, have in the last few years enabled the workmen to 
obtain the large and successive augmentations demanded by 
them without causing the employers’ profits to disappear, and 
bringing in competition from without; but in the nature of 
things this process must have an end. Already the rate of 
wages here considerably exceeds those of our Continental 
rivals. Our energy and skill are severely taxed to compen- 
sate this inequality. It needs but a little more weight thrown 
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into the scale, and our competitors will be ahead of us. No 
witness has given more interesting evidence to the Commis- 
sioners on the relation of a high rate of wages to the prices 
of commodities, as well as on other points, than Mr. Abram S. 
Hewitt, an eminent ironmaster of Pennsylvania. We would 
gladly give some extracts from this gentleman’s evidence did 
our limits permit it, but we content ourselves with one very 
striking statement :-— 

‘3886. I may say that labour is too high in America at the present 
time to enable any staple commodity to be produced at the price that 
you can get for it; in other words, there is nothing that we can pro- 
duce in America that would bring us a profit. 

In conclusion we must touch very briefly on the position of 
the Trades’ Unions in regard to the law of the land. We 
have seen what sort of foundation there is for the complaint 
of the workmen that they are tyrannised over by their em- 
ployers ; it would require almost greater hardihood to maintain 
that they are oppressed by the law. Let anyone who is dis- 
posed to entertain that supposition, compare the actual practice 
of the Unions, as described in the pages before us, with the 
text of the Statutes which are, theoretically at least, in force in 
regard to trade combinations. We do not at present refer to 
those crimes and outrages against person or property which 
though originating from the action of the Associations fall within 
the province of the ordinary criminal law; but to those special 
provisions which have been made by the Legislature for de- 
fining the legitimate power and restraining the encroachments 
of the Unions. The Act 6 Geo. IV. c. 129 legalises under 
certain conditions a concert among workmen for the purpose 
of determining the rate of wages they shall demand, or the 
hours for which they will work, but it distinctly prohibits other 
lines of action, which are thus described :— 


‘1st. If any person shall, by violence to the person or property, 
or by threats or by intimidation, or by molesting or in any way ob- 
structing another, force, or endeavour to force, any journeyman, 
manufacturer, workman, or other person hired or employed in any 
manufacture, trade, or business, to depart from his hiring, employ- 
ment, or work, or to return his work before the same shall be finished, 
or prevent or endeavour to prevent any journeyman, &c., not being 
hired or employed, from hiring himself to or from accepting work 
or employment from any person or persons. 

‘2. If any person shall use or employ violence to the person or 
property of another, or threats or intimidation, or shall molest or in 
any way obstruct another, for the purpose of forcing or inducing 
such person to belong to any club or association, or to contribute to 
any common fund, or to pay any fine or penalty, or on account of his 
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not belonging to any particular club or association, or not having 
contributed or having refused to contribute to any common fund, or 
to pay any fine or penalty, or on account of his not having complied, 
or of his refusing to comply with rules, orders, resolutions, or regu- 
lations made to obtain an advance, or to reduce the rate of wages, or 
to lessen or alter the hours of working, or to decrease or alter the 
quantity of work, or to regulate the mode of carrying on any manu- 
facture, trade, or business, or the management thereof. 

‘3. If any person shall by violence to the person or property of 
another, or by threats, or by intimidation, or by molesting, or in any 
other way obstructing another, force, or endeavour to force, any 
manufacturer, or person carrying on any trade or business, to make 
any alteration in his mode of regulating, managing, conducting, or 
carrying on such manufacture, trade or business, or to limit the 
number of his apprentices, or the number or description of his jour- 
neymen, workmen, or servants.’ 


The above offences are declared to be punishable with im- 
prisonment, with or without hard labour, for not exceeding 
three months. Now, the point to which we desire to draw the 
attention of our readers is this—scarcely an act is here pro- 
hibited which is not proved by the Evidence to be constantly and 
notoriously committed, and not unfrequently with circumstances 
of great aggravation, by the Unions at the present time. The 
course of action which the statute describes as the subject of 
its penalties is the standing policy of these bodies. Their 
rules prescribe it, their records witness to it, their leaders and 
organs make no secret of it. It is useless to disguise the 
truth. Except in rare and extreme cases the law is a dead 
letter. And why is this? Because the same system of ter- 
rorism which is employed to coerce the master or the recusant 
workman is put in force to paralyse the arm of justice. Fear 
of the vengeance of the Unions outweighs the fear of the law. 
Employers are afraid to prosecute, witnesses to give evidence, 
in cases where the agency of these dread tribunals is in ques- 
tion. A witness who appears in court against them must be 
helped to emigrate as soon as his evidence has been given. 
The same influence operates to prevent the detection of parties 
implicated in the most flagrant trade outrages. The authors 
of the Sheffield atrocities were effectually screened from jus- 
tice until the indemnity of the new statute brought them to 
light. The offenders are perfectly well known to numbers on 
the spot, but through the effect of terror on the one hand and 
a pernicious esprit de corps on the other, the law is powerless to 
reachthem. The consequences are such as might be anticipated 
—when the law is unable to afford protection, men are driven to 
protect themselves. Those who venture to defy the Unions 
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are obliged to defend themselves against illegal violence by 
force. Hence we read of employers whose works or lives 
have been threatened going about for weeks together equipped 
with pistols and revolvers ; hiring armed watchmen with fierce 
dogs to garrison their premises; changing their sleeping places 
continually ; adopting vigilant precautions against malicious 
injuries or fire. Occasionally, when the need for work is 
urgent, it is carried on in an actual state of siege, as in the 
notable instance of the New Law Courts at Manchester, de- 
scribed by Mr. J. Bristow, of Manchester, whose evidence is 
extremely curious :— 

‘The new Assize Courts (says this witness) are the best job in 
Manchester ; the woodwork is the best without exception; it was 
done by Non-Union joiners, who were locked up in the place ; they 
lived, slept, had their washing, had their lodging, in the place, all 
locked up for fear of the Unionists. It was absolutely done and 
finished by Non-Union joiners. 

‘5157. When you say “for fear,” you mean for fear of being 
withdrawn by the Union?—For fear of injury. They had to be 
taken in cabs to the place.’ 


We have noticed but a tithe of the matters which this grave 
and fertile subject presents for observation; but we believe 
that we have said enough. The peaceable, law-respecting 


people of England will hear, we think, with some surprise, of 


the high-handed audacity with which these self-erected juris- 
dictions defy constituted authority and trample upon private 
rights. It is well that they should hear of it. We desire 
nothing better than that the full light of publicity should be 
let in, and that the free air of public opinion should be allowed 
to penetrate the dark recesses of the Trade Conclaves. We 
have no doubt as to the verdict which the country will pro- 
nounce upon the facts now elicited, because we are convinced 
that if anything is abhorrent to the nature of Englishmen, it 


is an inquisitorial tyranny working through the agency of 


secret tribunals. But the operation of public opinion alone is 
not enough. The State has a duty to perform to itself and to 
those whom it undertakes to protect. The supremacy of the 
law must be vindicated at all costs and hazards. Impunity 


must no longer be allowed to foster crime. With the text of 


the law as it stands at present there is little fault to be found. 
It draws, we believe, the correct line, permitting on the one 
hand the peaceable combination of workmen in order to the 
maintenance of their just rights as regards the wages and the 
hours of labour, prohibiting on the other all violence, annoy- 
ance, obstruction, and interference either with masters or 
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with workmen. In the recent prosecution at the Old Bailey, 
Mr. Baron Bramwell laid down these two cardinal propositions: 
1. That the law of England protects the liberty not only of 
ihe person, but of the will and mind, of every one of the 
Queen’s subjects. 2. That the public has an interest in the 
manner in which each individual disposes of his capital and 
labour. From these two maxims he drew the conclusion 
that to interfere by intimidation, annoyance, or obstruction, 
whether physical or moral, with the free agency either of em- 
ployer or workman, is an offence against society and the law. 
But though the law be sound in principle, it is almost impotent 
in practice. A power stronger than the law overrides and defeats 
its action, rules the reluctant workman with a rod of iron, and 
smites with its intolerable edicts the skill and enterprise of the 
capitalist. Such an anomaly must no longer be permitted to 
endure—it has endured much too long already. The conflict 
between the law of the land and the law of the Unions must 
be brought to an issue. We look to the Commissioners to 
suggest means by which the supremacy of rightful authority 
may be asserted and the hands of justice strengthened. If the 
aggrieved parties are afraid to act in the repression of violence, 
the Legislature must no longer dally with the question of a 
Public Prosecutor. If evidence be stifled by terror, the law 
must invest itself with greater terrors. Of this let the nation 
be assured—no intelligent person who has mastered the facts of 
the case, will doubt it—that unless we would see the sources 
of our manufacturing prosperity dried up, the arm of our 
labour paralysed, the sceptre of our trade transferred to other 
hands, we must grapple firmly and fearlessly, as in a struggle 
for life or death, with the lawless and overbearing despotism 
of the Trades’ Unions. 
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Art. V.—A Memoir of Maria Edgeworth, with a Selection 
from her Letters. By the late Mrs. Epczewortu, edited 
by her Children. Not published. In 3 vols. 1867. 


We are afraid of appealing so confidently to the present 

generation, but are there any survivors of the last who 
do not habitually associate the name of Maria Edgeworth with 
a variety of agreeable recollections ?—with scenes, images, and 
characters which were the delight of their youth—with the 
choicest specimens of that school of fiction in which amuse- 
ment is blended with utility, and the understanding is ad- 
dressed simultaneously with the fancy and the heart? All 
these, and they must still be many, will be rejoiced to hear 
that a Memoir has recently been printed (though it is as yet 
unpublished) which may enable them to watch the everyday 
life of their old favourite, to peep into the innermost folds of 
her mind, to track her genius to its source, to mark the growth 
of her powers, and fix how much was the gift of nature and 
how much the product of cultivation or of art. For ourselves, 
we were led by it at once to a reperusal of her works; and 
so satisfactory was the result, that we can confidently recom- 
mend a fresh or first trial of them to novel-readers of all 
ages, who are not utterly spoiled by Miss Braddon and Mrs. 
Wood. 

There is another reason for reverting to Miss Edgeworth’s 
writings with unabated interest, independently of their attrac- 
tiveness. They contributed, more than any others that can be 
named, towards the inauguration of that splendid era of ro- 
mance which began and reached its full effulgence with the 
author of ‘ Waverley.’ In the General Preface to the col- 
lected edition of the Novels, after alluding to the two cir- 
cumstances which led him to this style of composition, 
Scott says: ‘ The first was the extended and well-merited 
‘fame of Miss Edgeworth, whose Irish characters have gone 
‘ so far to make the English familiar with the character of their 
‘ gay and kind-hearted neighbours of Ireland, that she may be 
‘ truly said to have done more towards completing the Union 
‘than perhaps all the legislative enactments by which it has 
‘ been followed up. Without being so presumptuous as to hope 
‘to emulate the rich humour, pathetic tenderness, and admi- 
‘rable tact, which pervade the works of my accomplished 
‘ friend, I felt that something might be attempted for my own 
‘ country of the same kind with that which she has so fortu- 
‘ nately achieved for Ireland.’ 
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Luckily for her father, and not unluckily for Miss Edgeworth, 
their lives and labours are so blended and intertwined, that her 
name and memory cannot be separated from his. They were 
connected by ties stronger than ties of blood —by community 
of objects, habits, affections, and modes of thought. He had 
plausible claims to the title of her literary parent. He 
divined the natural bent of her genius, and aided without 
forcing its development. He gave her the most bracing kind 
of education, moral and intellectual; the groundwork being 
scrupulous accuracy of statement, patient observation, frank- 
ness, self-knowledge, and self-respect. He made her from 
early girlhood his companion and friend. He read with her, 
wrote with her, came before an applauding public hand-in- 
hand with her, and (we really believe unconsciously) traded on 
her. The best description of him in advanced years is given 


by Lord Byron: 


‘I have been reading the Life by himself and daughter of Mr. 
R. L. Edgeworth, the father of the Miss Edgeworth. It is altogether 
agreat name. In 1813 I recollect to have met them in the fashion- 
able world of London, in the assemblies of the hour, and at a break- 
fast of Sir Humphrey and Lady Davy’s, to which I was invited for 
the nonce. I had been the lion of 1812: Miss Edgeworth and 
Madame de Staél, with the Cossack, towards the end of 1813, were 
the exhibitions of the succeeding year. I thought Edgeworth a fine 
old fellow of a clarety, elderly, red complexion, but active, brisk and 
endless. He was seventy but did not look fifty—no, nor forty-eight 
even. I had seen poor Fitzpatrick not very long before—a man of 
pleasure, wit, eloquence, all things. He tottered—but still talked 
like a gentleman, though feebly. Edgeworth bounced about, and 
talked loud and long, but he seemed neither weakly nor decrepit, 
and hardly old. 

‘He was not much admired in London, and I remember a 
“ryghte merrie” and conceited jest which was rife among the 
gallants of the day—viz. a paper had been presented for the re- 
call of Mrs. Siddons to the stage, to which all men had been 
ealled to subscribe. Whereupon Thomas Moore of profane and 
poetical memory, did propose that a similar paper should be sub- 
scribed and circumscribed for the recall of Mr. Edgeworth to Ireland. 
The fact was everybody cared more about her. She was a nice 
little unassuming “ Jeannie-Deans-looking body,” as we Scotch say ; 
and if not handsome, certainly not ill-looking. Her conversation 
was as quiet as herself. One would never have guessed she could 
write her name; whereas her father talked, not as if he could write 
nothing else, but as if nothing else was worth writing.’ 


Moore denies all participation in the ‘ ryghte merrie jest.’ 
But Lord Byron himself is said to have proposed a Society 
for the Suppression of Edgeworth. The efforts of such an 
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institution would have proved as unavailing as those of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice. Edgeworth was insup- 
pressible; and, take him for all in all, he was not a man whom 
it was proper or expedient to suppress. With the simple 
change of gender, we might apply to him what Talleyrand said 
of Madame de Staél: ‘ Elle est vraiment insupportable ;’ which 
he qualified after a short pause by, ‘c’est son seul défaut.’ 
Edgeworth was a useful, an excellent man in many ways; 
although, like many useful and excellent men, a bore of ‘the 
first magnitude. He was a patriot, a philanthropist, a good 
landlord, a good magistrate, a good husband, and (what is most 
to our present purpose) a good father. 

The Edgeworths, of Edgeworth-Town, County Longford, 
were a family of considerable local distinction, who came into 
Ireland in the reign of Elizabeth. Their settlement there is 
clearly traced to Edward Edgeworth, bishop of Down and 
Connor, in 1593, who, dying without issue, left his fortune to 
his brother, Francis, in 1619. In the way of historical illus- 
‘tration, they boast of a Lady Edgeworth, a woman of extra- 
ordinary beauty and courage, who, in consequence of the 
gallant attentions of Charles II. at her presentation, refused to 
attend his court a second time, and afterwards gave an instance 
of presence of mind which equals or surpasses the Victoria- 
cross exploit of flinging a lighted shell out of a trench. On 
some sudden alarm at her husband’s Irish castle of Lissard, 
she hurried to a garret for gunpowder, followed by a maid- 
servant carrying a candle without a candlestick. When the 
lady had taken what she wanted from the barrel, had locked 
the door, and was halfway down the stairs again, she observed 
that the girl had left the candle, and asked her what she had 
done with it. She had left it ‘stuck in the barrel of black salt.’ 
Lady Edgeworth returned by herself to the garret, put her 
hand carefully underneath the candle, and carried it safely out. 

Richard Lovell Edgeworth, the lineal descendant of Francis, 
and the representative of the family when we take it up, was 
born at Bath in 1744. His maternal grandfather was a Welsh 
judge, named Lovell, of whom it is related that, travelling 
over the sands at Beaumaris as he was going circuit, he was 
overtaken by the tide: the coach stuck fast in a quicksand; 
the water rose rapidly, and the registrar, who had crept out of 
the window and taken refuge on the coach-box, whilst the ser- 
vants clustered on the roof, earnestly entreated the judge to do 
the same. With the water nearly touching his lips he gravely 
replied: ‘I will follow your counsel if you can quote any 
* precedent for a judge’s mounfing a coach-box.’ 
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It must be admitted that a man so descended had an here- 
ditary right to firmness of nerve and eccentricity, and Edge- 
worth did not allow the right to fall into abeyance from disuse. 
He is reported to have said: ‘I am not a man of prejudice: 
‘ [ have had four wives; the second and third were sisters; and 
‘I was in love with the second in the lifetime of the first.’ 
The first was Anna Maria, daughter of Paul Elers, Esq., of 
Black Bourton, in Oxfordshire, by whom he had Maria and a 
son. The second and third were Honora and Elizabeth Sneyd. 
The fourth, Miss Beaufort, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Beaufort 
and sister of the late Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, is the 
author of the Memoir, edited by her children. The book is re- 
markably well written and edited; and, with a few slight omis- 
sions and alterations, might be laid before the public in the 
full confidence that the reputation of every one concerned, 
whether dead or living, would be confirmed or raised by it. 
The selections from the letters are peculiarly valuable, as well 
from the spirited descriptions, curious anecdotes, and sound 
remarks on things and people, as from the light they throw on 
Miss Edgeworth’s life, character, and writings ; and, it being 
doubtful whether they will ever be made generally accessible, 
we propose (by permission) to quote liberally from them. 

Maria (born January 1, 1767) had only just attained her 
sixth year when her mother died, and she just remembered 
being taken to the death-bed for a last farewell. Prior to this 
event, her childhood had been passed at Black Bourton, where 
she ran some risk of being spoilt by the fond indulgence of her 
aunts. After the lapse of a few months her mother’s place 
was occupied by a step-mother, who exercised too important an 
influence on the embryo authoress to allow of her being unce- 
remoniously introduced. 

Honora Sneyd was the daughter of a younger son of Ralph 
Sneyd, Esq., of Bishton, in Staffordshire. Her father having 
become a widower in early life, she was bred up under the care 
of Mrs. Seward, with her sworn friend the famous Anna,.and 
it was at Lichfield, in 1770, that Edgeworth first became ac- 
quainted with her, whilst on a visit to Day, the author of 
‘ Sandford and Merton.’ He has recorded his impressions in 
his Memoirs: 


‘During this intercourse, I perceived the superiority of Miss 
Honora Sneyd’s capacity. Her memory was not copiously stored 
with poetry ; and though no way deficient, her knowledge had not 
been much enlarged by books; but her sentiments were on all sub- 
jects so just, and were delivered with such blushing modesty, 
(though not without an air of conscious worth,) as to command 
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attention from every one capable of appreciating female excellence, 
Her person was graceful, her features beautiful, and their expression 
such as to heighten the eloquence of everything she said. I was 
six-and-twenty ; and now, for the first time in my life, I saw a 
woman that equalled the picture of perfection, which existed in my 
imagination. I had long suffered from the want of that cheerfulness 
ina wife, without which marriage could not be agreeable to a man 
of such a temper as mine. I had borne this evil, I believe, with 
patience ; but my not being happy at home exposed me to the danger 
of being too happy elsewhere.’ 

Miss Seward, in a note to her ‘ Monody on the Death of 
‘ Major André,’ asserts that, in a fit of despair at being jilted by 
this lady, André threw up his business as a merchant, entered 
the army, and met his untimely fate. Nor can we agree with 
Edgeworth that the assertion is satisfactorily refuted by the 
dates ; ; for André’s first commission was dated March 4th, 17 71, 
prior to her marriage, but not necessarily prior to her rejection 
of his suit. He was certainly deeply attached to her; and so 
was Day, who wrote her an argumentative proposal com- 
prised in several sheets of paper, to which she wrote an equally 
long and argumentative refusal. The pith of his reasoning was 
that the best thing for her would be to live with him secluded 
from what is called the world; the pith of her reply being that 
she would rather live in it. On receiving this reply he took to 
his bed, and was profusely bled by his friend Dr. Darwin; but 
speedily thought better of the matter, got up, rejoined the 
circle, and fell in love with her sister. 

A stranger or more amusing set of people than were then 
collected at Lichfield it would be no easy matter to light upon; 
but they were people of principle, and in the midst of their 
own weaknesses could give one another good advice upon 
a pinch. Edgeworth tells us that Day could not see more 
plainly than himself the imprudence and folly of becoming too 
fond of an object which he could not hope to obtain. ‘ With 
‘ all the eloquence of virtue and of friendship, he represented to 
‘mé the danger, the criminality, of such an attachment. I 
‘knew that there is but one certain method of ending such 
‘ dangers—/light.’ He resolved to go abroad, and Day. ‘deter- 
mined to go abroad too, with the view of devoting a large por- 
tion of his time to the acquirement of those accomplishments 
(riding, dancing, fencing, &c.) which he had formerly treated 
with sovereign contempt. ‘ Miss Elizabeth Sneyd had con- 
‘ vinced him that he could not with propriety abase or ridicule 
‘ talents in which he appeared obviously deficient.’ As we are 
speaking of another future step-mother, it is hardly a digres- 
sion to add that ‘on her part she promised not to go to Lon- 
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‘don, Bath, or any public place of amusement, till his return ; 
‘and she engaged with alacrity to prosecute an excellent course 
‘of reading, which they had agreed upon before his depar- 
‘ ture.’ 

Abroad they went, and made Lyons their head-quarters for 
nearly two years, Edgeworth having undertaken to construct 
a new kind of ferry-boat across the Rhone and a bridge for 
wheelbarrows over a ravine. Mrs. Edgeworth, number one, 
joined him there; and as at the end of some months she re- 
turned at her own earnest request to England to be confined, 
she had small reason to complain of neglect, nor does she any- 
where appear to have been disturbed by jealousy of a rival or 
successor. He distinctly states that he steadily adhered to 
the resolution he had formed on leaving England, never to 
keep up the slightest intercourse with the object of his irre- 
gular affection by letter, message, or inquiry. Mrs. Edge- 
worth died in childbirth, March 1773, and he instantly started 
for England, where he met Day. ‘The first words Day said to 
him were, ‘ Have you heard anything of Honora Sneyd?’ On 
being answered in the negative, Day resumed: ‘My dear 
‘friend, while virtue and honour forbade you to think of her, I 
‘did everything in my power to separate you; but now that 
‘you are both at liberty, I have used the utmost expedition to 
‘reach you on your arrival in England, that I might be the 
‘first to tell you that Honora is in perfect health and beauty ; 
‘improved in person and in mind, and, though surrounded by 
‘lovers, still her own mistress.’ 

We cannot help suspecting that the fascinating Honora had 
an instinctive prescience of coming events, and that her heart 
was not altogether unoccupied when she transferred Day to her 
sister, and unwittingly hurried poor André to his fate. Neither 
do we put implicit faith in the widowed suitor’s confusion and 
unconsciousness at their first meeting, when he avers: ‘ I have 
‘been told, that the last person whom I addressed or saw, when 
‘T came into the room, was Honora Sneyd. This I do not re- 
‘member; but I am perfectly sure that, when I did see her, 
‘she appeared to me most lovely, even more lovely than when 
‘we parted. What her sentiments might be it was impossible 
‘to divine. My addresses were, after some time, permitted 
‘and approved; and, with the consent of her father, Miss 
‘ Honora Sneyd and I were married (1773) by special license, 
‘in the ladies’ choir, in the Cathedral at Lichfield.’ 

They were married on the 17th July; a rather hasty pro- 
ceeding, unless there is an error of a year, which would make 
the period of probation improbably long. Immediately after 
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the ceremony they went to Ireland; and here the narrative is 
taken up in the second page of the Memoir: 


‘On Mr. Edgeworth’s marriage with Honora Sneyd, Maria ac- 
companied them to Ireland. Of this visit she recollected very little, 
except that she was a mischievous child, amusing herself once at 
her aunt Fox’s when the company were unmindful of her, cutting 
out the squares in a checked sofa cover, and one day trampling 
through a number of hot-bed frames that had just been glazed, laid 
on the grass before the door at Edgeworth-Town. She recollected 
her delight at the crashing of the glass, but, immorally, did not 
remember either cutting her feet or how she was punished for this 
performance.’ 


Her step-mother was to her all that the most affectionate 
mother could have been, and had the happy art of inspiring 
perfect confidence along with a- degree of admiration ap- 
proaching to awe. ‘The surpassing beauty of her presence 
‘struck Maria, young as she was, at their first acquaint- 
.f ance: she remembered standing by her dressing-table, and 
‘ looking up at her with a sudden feeling of How beautiful!’ 
This estimable lady’s health unfortunately began to fail in 
1778, and Maria, then in her eighth year, was placed at school 
at Derby with a Mrs. Lataffiere, who was always kindly re- 
membered by her pupil, although the writing-master of this 
establishment earned the most lasting title to her gratitude and 
that of her correspondents by teaching her to write the beau- 
tiful hand which she retained to the end of her life. She said 
that, on the first day of her entrance in the school-room, she 
felt more admiration for a child, less than herself, repeating 
the nine parts of speech than she ever felt afterwards for any 
effort of human genius. 

The first of the printed letters from Edgeworth to his 
daughter is dated April 6th, 1780, and the method he pursued 
with her may be collected from it: ‘ It would be very agree- 
able to me, my dear Maria, to have letters from you fami- 

liarly: I wish to know what you like and what you dislike: 
I wish to communicate to you what little knowledge I have 
acquired, that you may have a tincture of every species 
of literature, and form your taste by choice and not by 
chance.’ The same tone is taken in the only printed letter 
from Mrs. Honora Edgeworth to her daughter-in-law, dated 
October 10, 1779, in which, after impressing that it is ‘in vain 
‘to attempt to please a person who will not tell us what they 
‘do and what they do not desire,’ she continues: ‘It is very 
‘agreeable to me to think of conversing with you as my equal 
‘in every respect but age, and of my making that inequality of 
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‘use to you, by giving you the advantage of the experience I 
‘have had, and the observations I have been able to make, as 
‘these are parts of knowledge which nothing but time can 
‘bestow.’ On May 2, 1780, Edgeworth writes :— 

‘My dear Daughter,—At six o’clock on Sunday morning your 
excellent mother expired in my arms. She now lies dead beside 
me, and I know I am doing what would give her pleasure, if she 
were capable of feeling anything, by writing to you at this time to 
fix her excellent image in your mind. ... Continue, my dear 
daughter, the desire which you feel of becoming amiable, prudent, 
and of use. The ornamental parts of a character, with such an 
understanding as yours, necessarily ensue: but true judgment and 
sagacity in the choice of friends, and the regulation of your be- 
haviour can be had only from reflection and from being thoroughly 
convinced of what experience teaches in general too late, that to be 
happy we must be good. 

‘God bless you, and make you ambitious of that valuable praise 
which the amiable character of your dear mother forces from the 
virtuous and the wise. My writing to you in my present situation 
will, my dearest daughter, be remembered by you as the strongest 
proof of the love of your approving and affectionate father.’ 


At one of the Provengal Courts of Love in the thirteenth 
century the question was argued whether a second marriage by 
man or woman be or be not complimentary to the deceased 
partner in the first. Edgeworth had no hesitation in decid- 
ing this question in the affirmative, backed as he was by the 
authority of his second wife. She enjoined him on her death- 
bed to marry her sister, Elizabeth, who had flung over Day 
after he had undergone a regular gymnastic training for her 
sake : 

‘ Nothing is more erroneous than the common belief, that a man, 
who has lived in the greatest happiness with one wife, will be the 
most averse to take another. On the contrary, the loss of happiness, 
which he feels when he loses her, necessarily urges him to endeavour 
to be again placed in a situation, which had constituted his former 
felicity. 

‘I felt that Honora had judged wisely, and from a thorough 
knowledge of my character, when she had advised me to marry 
again, as soon as I could meet with a woman who would make a 
good mother to my children and an agreeable companion to me. 
She had formed an idea, that her sister Elizabeth was better suited 
to me than any other woman ; and thought that I was equally well 
suited to her. Of all Honora’s sisters I had seen the least of Elizabeth.’ 

If ever there were such things as marriages made in heaven, 
three of Edgeworth’s might be so described, for they were 
extremely happy marriages, although the circumstances under 
which they were brought about were irreconcilable with all 
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ordinary rules and probabilities. Elizabeth Sneyd, when the 
successorship was first proposed by her dying sister, revolted 
at it; ‘ Not only,’ observes Edgeworth, ‘ because I was her 
‘ sister’s husband, and because she had another attachment "— 
pretty strong grounds in the common mundane point of view 
—‘ but, independently of these circumstances, as she distinctly 
‘said, I was the last man of her acquaintance that she should 
‘ have thought of for a husband; and certainly, notwithstanding 
‘ her beauty, abilities, and polished manners, I believed she was 
‘as little suited to me.’ But there’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends: the two negatives made an affirmative: the antipathy 
grew into sympathy: the other attachment was shaken off: 
the religious scruple was got over: and one fine morning 
in the December of 1780, the year in which Honora died, 
the widower and the sister of his deceased wife met to be 
married in the parish church of Scarborough. At this critical 
point there was a hitch. The clergyman was so alarmed by 
a letter ‘as to make it cruel to press him to perform the cere- 
‘*mony.’ So the couple separated. The bride expectant started 
with her friend, Lady Holte, for Bath ; the bridegroom hurried 
to London with his children, took lodgings in Gray’s Inn, 
and had the banns published three times in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Holborn. When all was ready for a second trial, she 
came from Bath, ‘and on Christmas Day, 1780, was married to 
‘me in the presence of my first wife’s brother, Mr. Elers, his 
‘lady, and Mr. Day ’—just the very last people we should have 
expected to see at the celebration. It will be remembered that, 
prior to the Statute of 5 and 6 William IV. c. 64, mar- 
riages within the Levitical degrees were voidable, not void, and 
if not invalidated during the lifetime of both parties, held good 
to all intents and purposes. 

Neither the death of Honora, nor the courtship of Elizabeth 
with its embarrassments, appear to have diminished the care 
with which Edgeworth watched over the mental training of his 
daughter; for on May 25, 1780, he writes from Lichfield : — 

‘I also beg that you will send me a tale about the length of a 
* Spectator,” upon the subject of Generosity ; it must be taken from 
history or romance, and must be seni the day se’nnight after you 
receive this, and I beg you will take some pains about it. 

‘The same subject (we are informed in the Memoir) was given at 
the same time to a young gentleman from Oxford, then at Lichfield. 
When the two stories were completed, they were given to Mr. 
William Sneyd, Mr. Edgeworth’s brother-in-law, to decide on their 
merits ; he pronounced Maria’s to be very much the best: “ an ex- 
“cellent story, and extremely well written; but where’s the Gene- 
“ rosity ?” A saying which became a sort of proverb with her after- 
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wards. It was Maria’s first story ; but it has not been preserved ; 
she used to say that there was in it a sentence of inextricable con- 
fusion between a saddle, a man, and his horse.’ 

In the same year, 1780, she was removed from Mrs. 
Lataffiere’s to the fashionable establishment of Mrs. Davis in 
Upper Wimpole Street. ‘ Even in the midst of the embarrass- 
‘ment of the introduction to her new mistress, she was struck 
‘by the reflected effect in Mrs. Davis’s countenance of her 
‘father’s air and address when he brought her to the school.’ 
Whatever the effect of his air and address on others, he cer- 
tainly contrived to impress wife after wife, and every one of 
his many children by each of them, with the conviction that 
he had not his equal upon earth. Mrs. Davis, it is stated, 
treated Maria with kindness and consideration, though she was 
neither beautiful nor fashionable, and gave her the full benefit 
of an invention for drawing out young ladies which, we hope, 
died out with this establishment. ‘ Excellent masters were 
‘in attendance, and Maria went through all the usual tortures 
‘of back boards, iron collars, and dumbbells, with the unusual 
‘ one of being swung by the neck to draw out the muscles and 
‘increase the growth, a signal failure in her case.’ Did it 
succeed in any case? ‘There is a story of a wrynecked Prince 
of Condé falling in the hunting field, and coming to himself 
just in time to stop the peasants who picked him up in a well- 
intended effort to pull him straight; but the notion of pulling 
out a young lady like a telescope was surely peculiar to a 
‘finishing’ school. By a parity of reason they should be 
made to stand with weights on their heads when they are 
growing too fast. 

An accomplished English nobleman who had been taking 
lessons in fencing during the whole of a prolonged visit in 
Paris, ventured on the eve of his departure to ask his in- 
structor’s opinion of his proficiency, which was given in these 
words: ‘ Milord, je vous conseille décidemment dabandonner 
‘les armes.’ We are not informed how long the analogous 
advice was similarly delayed to the wasting of Maria’s time 
and her father’s money, but she had so little taste for music 
that the music-master advised her to give up learning to 
play on the pianoforte. ‘ He, however, underrated her powers 
‘of ear,’ remarks her third step-mother, ‘for when I knew 
‘her she enjoyed good music, and at Mrs. Davis’s she learned 
‘to dance well, and liked it. She delighted to remember 
‘the pleasure she felt in the perfect time in which her com- 
‘ panions executed a favourite dance of that day, Slingsby’s 
‘ Allemand.’ The probabilities are, notwithstanding, all in 
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favour of the music-master who gives up a pupil; and a 
ear for time is not unfrequently deficient in the sensibility 
which constitutes a good ear for music. Miss Edgeworth 
was about upon a par with Jeremy in ‘ Love for Love’ in this 
respect: ‘ Yes, I have a reasonable good ear, sir, as to jigs 
* and country dances, and the like. I don’t much matter your 
* solos and sonatas.’ 

On the other hand, she had a great facility for learning lan- 
guages, and she found her Italian and French exercises so 
easy that she wrote off those given out for the whole quarter 
at once, keeping them strung together in her desk, and read 
for amusement whilst the other girls were labouring at their 
tasks. ‘ Her favourite seat during playtime was under a high 
‘ ebony cabinet which stood at one end of the schoolroom ; and 
‘ here she often remained so completely absorbed by the book 
‘she was reading as to be perfectly deaf to all the noises 
‘ around her, only occasionally startled into consciousness of it 
‘ by some unusual uproar. This early habit of concentrated 
‘attention, perhaps inherent in minds of great genius, con- 
‘ tinued through life.’ It is so inherent, so inseparable, as to 
have been sometimes thought identical with genius; which 
Buffon defines, a superior aptitude to patience. Another 
noteworthy trait of this period has been preserved. ‘ She was 
‘remembered by her companions, both at Mrs. Lataffiere’s 
‘and Mrs. Davis’s, for her entertaining stories, and she learned 
‘ with all the tact of an improvisatrice to know which story 
‘was most successful by the unmistakable evidence of her 
‘ auditors’ wakefulness, when she narrated at night for those 
who were in the bedroom with her.’ 

She was taken from school in 1782, and went with her 
father and the rest of the family to Edgeworth-Town, which 
was her home for the remainder of her life. Her first impres- 
sions are fortunately set down in her continuation of her 
father’s Memoirs :— 


. 


‘I accompanied my father to Ireland. Before this time I had 
not, except during a few months of my childhood, ever been in that 
country; therefore every thing there was new to me: and though I 
was then but twelve years old, and though such a length of time has 
since elapsed, I have retained a clear and strong recollection of our 
arrival at Edgeworth-Town. 

‘Things and persons are so much improved in Ireland of latter 
days, that only those, who can remember how they were some 
thirty or forty years ago, can conceive the variety of domestic 
grievances, which, in those times, assailed the master of a family, 
immediately upon his arrival at his Irish home. Wherever he 
turned his eyes, in or out of his house, damp, dilapidation, waste! 
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appeared. Painting, glazing, roofing, fencing, finishing—all were 
wanting. 

‘The backyard, and even the front lawn round the windows of 
the house, were filled with loungers, followers, and petitioners ; 
tenants, undertenants, drivers, subagent and agent, were to have 
audience; and they all had grievances and secret informations, accu- 
sations reciprocating, and quarrels each under each interminable.’ 


She could never have been guilty of the weakness which the 
late Mr. Croker laboured so hard to fix on Madame d’Arblay ; 
but she was undoubtedly in her sixteenth year in 1782, and 
both memoirs concur in fixing the permanent return to Ireland 
in that year. She continues : 

‘I was with him constantly, and I was amused and interested in 
seeing how he made his way through these complaints, petitions, 
and grievances, with decision and despatch ; he, all the time, in good 
humour with the people, and they delighted with him; though he 
often “ rated them roundly,” when they stood beforé him perverse in 
litigation, helpless in procrastination, detected in cunning, or con- 
victed of falsehood. They saw into his character, almost as soon as 
he understood theirs. The first remark which I heard whispered 
aside among the people, with congratulatory looks at each other, 
was—* His honor, any way, is good pay.” 

‘It was said of the celebrated King of Prussia, that “he scolded 
“like a trooper, and paid like a prince.” Such a man would be 
liked in Ireland; but there is a higher description of character, 
which (give them but time to know it) the Irish would infinitely 
prefer. One who paid, not like a prince, but like a man of sense 
and humanity.’ 


It is new to us that the celebrated King of Prussia paid like 
a prince. Even Mr. Carlyle has not endowed him with that 
merit; but we have no doubt that Mr. Edgeworth paid like a 
man of sense and humanity; and details enough are given by 
his daughter to prove that he resolutely pursued the precise 
course which a resident landlord should pursue, to remedy the 
worst evils of that unhappy country. He had no dealings 
with middlemen. He received his rents without the interven- 
tion of agent or sub-agent. He chose his tenants for their 
character. The sole claims to preference were industry, 
honesty, and sobriety. He resisted subdivision. He made no 
difference between Catholic and Protestant, Saxon and Celt ; 
and his administration of justice grew into a proverb. Our 
immediate object, however, in referring to his domestic arrange- 
ments and way of life is to show how materials for the future 
novelist accumulated and were hived up: 

‘Some men live with their family, without letting them know 
their affairs; and however great may be their affection and esteem 
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for their wives and children, think that they have nothing to do 
with business. —‘This was not my father’s way of thinking.—On the 
contrary, not only his wife, but his children knew all his affairs, 
Whatever business he had to do was done in the midst of his family, 
usually in the common sitting-room: so that we were intimately 
acquainted, not only with his general principles of conduct, but with 
the most minute details of their every-day application. I further 
enjoyed some peculiar advantages :—he kindly wished to give me 
habits of business; and for this purpose, allowed me during many 
years to assist him in copying his letters of business, and in receiv- 
ing his rents.’ 

Within visiting distance of Edgeworth-Town was Pakenham 
Hall, the residence of Lord Longford, where a large family 
was growing up, including ‘ Kitty Pakenham,’ the future 
Duchess of Wellington. Here Miss Edgeworth became ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Greville, the author of the ‘ Ode to Indif- 
‘ ference,’ and many other people of distinction. Another 
neighbouring house was Castle Forbes, the residence of the 
Earl of Granard, where a various and agreeable society 
assembled, especially when Lady Granard’s mother, Lady 
Moira, was staying there. The times, again, were highly 
favourable for the observer who wished to see national charac- 
teristics called out and placed in broad relief. The stirring, 
exciting, elevating influence of the great Volunteer movement 
was in full operation during the early years of Miss Edge- 
worth’s residence in Ireland; and she was in the thick of the 
rebellion in 1798. There is no reason to suppose, however, 
that either her father or herself foresaw the line of composition 
in which she was destined to win fame ; and his principal care 
was that she should acquire clearness of thought and accuracy 
of expression. 

In the autumn of 1782 she began at his suggestion to 
translate Madame de Genlis’s ‘ Adéle et Théodore;’ and 
she had completed one volume, when Holcroft’s translation 
appeared. The time spent on this work, we are told, was not 
regarded as misspent; it fixed her handwriting, and gave 
her ‘a readiness and choice of words which only translation 
‘ reaches.’ Day, who had a horror of female authorship, was 
shocked at her having been permitted even to translate, 
and wrote a congratulatory letter to Edgeworth when the 
publication was prevented. It was from the recollection of 
his arguments (she states), and of her father’s reply, that 
‘ Letters for Literary Ladies’ were written nearly ten years 
afterwards. ‘They were not published, nor was anything of 
‘ours published, till some time after Mr. Day’s death (in 
‘ 1789). Though sensible that there was much prejudice 
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‘ mixed with his reasons, yet deference for his friend’s judg- 
‘ment prevailed with my father, and made him dread for his 
‘daughter the name of authoress. Yet though publication 
‘ was out of our thoughts, as subjects occurred, many essays 
‘and tales were written for private amusement.’ This delay 
was fortunate; it gave her powers time to ripen; she wrote 
because her mind was full; and having been originally forced 
into the observance of the Horatian maxim—nonumque pre- 
matur in annum—she afterwards abided by it of her own free 
choice and at her father’s suggestion. ‘ He would sometimes 
‘advise me to lay by what was done for several months and 
‘turn my mind to something else, that we might look back at 
‘it afterwards with fresh eyes.’ 

The peasant poet, Clare, touchingly alludes to the hard pres- 
sure which compels the writer for bread to ‘forestall the 
‘ blighted harvest of the brain.’ But want is a more allow- 
able, and not a more deleterious, stimulant than vanity, or 
that morbid longing for publicity which is now inundating us 
with trash; and if ladies and gentlemen who are eager to 
appear in print, could only be advised to take example from 
Miss Edgeworth, they would save their friends an infinity of 
trouble and vexation, besides improving their own chances of 
success. 

The first story, after the tale on ‘ Generosity’ which Maria 
wrote, was ‘ The Bracelets,’ and some of the others now in the 
‘ Parents’ Assistant’ and ‘ Early Lessons.’ ‘ Dog Trusty and 
‘the Honest Boy’ and the ‘ Thief, were written at this time 
(1791). She used to write them on a slate, then read them out 
to her sisters, and if they were approved, she copied them. 
This is Mrs. Edgeworth’s account in the Memoir, but her own 
gives her a larger and more miscellaneous set of judges. She 
says that her father called upon the whole family to hear and 
judge of all they were writing, and adds: 


‘Whenever I thought of writing anything, I always told him my 
first rough plans; and always, with the instinct of a good critic, he 
used to fix immediately upon that which would best answer the 
purpose.—“ Sketch that, and show it to me.”—These words, from the 
experience of his sagacity, never failed to inspire me with hope of 
success. It was then sketched. Sometimes, when I was fond of a 
particular part, I used to dilate on it in the sketch; but to this he 
always objected—* I don’t want any of your painting—none of your 
“drapery !—I can imagine all that—let me see the bare skeleton.”’ 


We quote these passages because they have been unaccount- 
ably overlooked in appreciating the share which Edgeworth 
had in his daughter’s writings and determining the extent to 
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which she was indebted to him for her fame. We shall show astr 
in the proper place that the entire conception of her best known us. 
work must be credited to him. kno 
Prior to 1791, the information is meagre, and there are only yom 
two letters from Maria; one to Miss Charlotte Sneyd, and one A 
to Mrs. Ruxton (her paternal aunt), the first of a series 7 
which continued forty-two years. Dating from this period, her ‘ 
letters form the principal contents cf the volumes. As already is | 
intimated, they are admirable; but like all family letters, ‘w 
not excepting those of Madame de Sévigné, they contain a ‘ th 
good deal of matter which has no intrinsic worth although ‘th 
forming an indispensable setting for the rest. The number nal 
of remarkable people she fell in with and commemorates by 
from the earliest period is extraordinary. . One of these, Dr. 0 
Darwin, must have won Edgeworth’s heart at once by his defi- ‘y 
nition of a fool: ‘ A fool, Mr. Edgeworth, you know, is a man $C) 
‘who never tried an experiment in his life.’ If, reversing at 
this theory, we are to estimate a- man’s wisdom by the number *} 
. of experiments he tried, the seven sages of Greece and the of 
wise men from the East together would have been no match A 
for her father. Qn March 9, 1792, she writes from Clifton, &¢ 
where she was on a visit to a married sister, Mrs. King: 

‘My father has just returned from Dr. Darwin’s, where he has , 
been nearly three weeks; they were extremely kind, and pressed "4 
him very much to take a house in or near Derby for the summer. ¢ 
He has been, as Dr. Darwin expressed it, “breathing the breath of 
“life into the brazen lungs of a clock,” which he had made at Edge- g 
worth-Town as a present for him. He saw the first part of Dr. | C 
Darwin’s “ Botanic Garden;” 900/. was what his bookseller gave Q 
him for the whole! On his return from Derby, my father spent a i 
day with Mr. Kier the great chemist, at Birmingham: he was . 
speaking to him of the late discovery of fulminating silver, with 
which I suppose your ladyship is well acquainted, though it be new 
to Henry and me. A lady and gentleman went into a laboratory | 
where a few grains of fulminating silver were lying in a mortar: 
the gentleman as he was talking happened to stir it with the end of 
his cane, which was tipped with iron,—the fulminating silver ex- 
ploded instantly, and blew the lady, the gentleman, and the whole 
laboratory to pieces! Take care how you go into laboratories with 
gentlemen, unless they are like Sir Plume, skilled in the “ nice con- 

“ duct ” of their canes.’ 

Her mode of pointing or capping a remark by a good story 
is one marked attraction of her letters: 

‘Anna was extremely sorry that she could not see you again 
before she left Ireland; but you will soon be in the same kingdom 
again, and that is one great point gained, as Mr. Weaver, a travelling 
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astronomical lecturer, who carried the universe about in a box, told 
us. “ Sir,” said he to my father, “ when you look at a map, do you 
know that the east is always on your right-hand, and the west on 
your left?” “Yes,” replied my father, with a very modest look, 
“T believe I do.” “Well,” said the man of learning, “ that’s one 
great point gained.”’ 


She was at no time much given to sentimentality or to what 
is popularly understood by romance: ‘I had much rather (she 
‘writes in 1793) make a bargain with anyone I loved to read 
‘the same book with them at the same hour, than to look at 
‘the moon like Rousseau’s famous lovers.’ Speaking of Car- 
narvon Castle, and the impression of sublimity made on her 
by its grandeur in decay, she naively adds: ‘I believe these 
‘old castles interest one by calling up ideas of past times, 
‘which are in such strange contrast with the present.’ De- 
scribing a large and gloomy apartment which she occupied 
at Bruges, she says: ‘I am sure Mrs. Radcliffe might have 
‘kept her heroine wandering about this room for six good 
‘pages. When we meet I will tell Margaret of the night 
‘ Charlotte and I spent in this room, and the footsteps we heard 
‘ creak —just a room and just a night to suit her taste.’ 

The sober, sensible, rational view of love which she uni- 
formly takes in her novels is expressed in a letter dated 
May 16, 1798, to Miss Beaufort, then on the point of be- 
coming her third step-mother :— 


‘Amongst the many kindnesses my father has shown me, the 
greatest, I think, has been his permitting me to see his heart & dé- 
couvert; and I have seen by your kind sincerity and his, that, in 
good and cultivated minds, love is no idle passion, but one that 
inspires useful and generous energy. I have been convinced by 
your example of what I was always inclined to believe, that the 
power of feeling affection is increased by the cultivation of the un- 
derstanding. ‘The wife of an Indian Yogii (if a Yogii be permitted 
to have a wife) might be a very affectionate woman, but her sympathy 
with her husband could not have a very extensive sphere. As his 
eyes are to be continually fixed upon the point of his nose, her’s in 
duteous sympathy must squint in like manner ; and if the perfection 
of his virtue be to sit so still that the birds (wide Sacontala) may 
unmolested build nests in his hair, his wife cannot better show her 
affection than by yielding her tresses to them with similar patient 
stupidity. Are there not European Yogiis, or men whose ideas do 
not go much further than le bout du nez? And how delightful it 
must be to be chained for better for worse to one of this species! I 
should guess—for I know nothing of the matter—that the courtship 
of an ignorant lover must be almost as insipid as a marriage with 
him; for “my jewel” continually repeated, without new setting, 
must surely fatigue a little.’ 
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The same letter contains some excellent remarks on the 
manner in which familiarity and cordiality should be met, and 
due distinctions observed, in social or domestic relations : 


‘I flatter myself that you will find me gratefully exact en belle 
fille. I think there is a great deal of difference between that 
species of ceremony which exists with acquaintance, and that 
which should always exist with the best of friends: the one pre- 
vents the growth of affection, the other preserves it in youth 
and age. Many foolish people make fine plantations, and for- 
get to fence them; so the young trees are destroyed by the young 
cattle, and the bark of the forest trees is sometimes injured. You 
need not,/dear Miss Beaufort, fence yourself round with strong 
palings in this family, where all have been early accustomed to mind 
their boundaries. As for me, you see my intentions, or at least my 
theories, are good enough: if my practice be but half as good, you 
will be content, will you not ? But theory was born in Brobdignag, 
and practice in Lilliput. So much the better for me.’ 

The rapidity with which Mr. Edgeworth’s marriages suc- 
ceeded each other: was not the least remarkable circumstance 
connected with them; and although there is no evidence to 
justify the presumption, his ill-wishers may be pardoned for 
suspecting that he did not invariably observe the maxim, ‘*Tis 
* good to be off with the old love (or wife) before you are on with 
‘the new.’ His third wife died in November, 1797; and he 
was married to the fourth in May 1798, the ceremony being 
performed by her brother, the Rev. William Beaufort. The 
time was curiously chosen, for the rebellion had broken out, 
and their wedding-trip, to Edgworth-Town, lay through the 
disturbed districts. One of the objects that sorely tried the 
nerves of the bride was: an improvised gallows in the shape of a 
car standing on end, with the shafts in the air, and a man 
hanging between them. 

An eminent critic (in the ‘ Quarterly Review’) accused 
Miss Edgeworth of indelicacy in so readily sanctioning her 
father’s marriages, and transferring her dutiful affections at his 
bidding. That she did so is extraordinary, but not necessarily 
wrong. With regard to the last, she states that it was not till 
1798, after the third wife’s death, during a visit of the Beau- 
fort family at Edgeworth-Town, that he formed the attachment 
to Miss Beaufort :— 


‘When I first knew of this attachment, and before I was well 
acquainted with her, I own I did not wish for the marriage. I had 
not my father’s quick penetration into character : I did not at first 
see the superior abilities or qualities which he discovered ; nor did 
I anticipate any of the happy consequences from this union which 
he foresaw. All that I thought, I told him. With the most kind 
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‘And now for my piece of news, which I have kept for the last. 
I am going to be married to a young lady of small fortune and large 
accomplishments,—compared with my age, much youth (not quite 
30), and more prudence—some beauty, more sense—uncommon 
talents, more uncommon temper,—liked by my family, loved by me. 
If I can say all this three years hence, shall not I have been a for- 
tunate, not to say a wise man ?’ 

He was able to say it all at the end of three years and long 
afterwards ; he was a fortunate man, and (if the judicious 
adaptation of means to the grand end of human life, happi- 
There is positively no account- 
ing for his career without allowing him self-knowledge, keen 
insight into character, moral courage, and strong volition. He 
was open to conviction, but till he was convinced of the erro- 
neousness of his opinion, he retained and acted on it. 
never ‘complied against his will,’ and he resolutely set all wise 
saws and modern instances at defiance when he had delibe-’ 
rately made up his mind upon a point. 

In a letter from Edgeworth-Town, November 19th, 1798, 
we find : 
‘In the “Monthly Review” for October there is this anecdote. 
After the King of Denmark, who was somewhat silly, had left Paris, 
a Frenchman, who was in company with the Danish ambassador, 
but did not know him, began to ridicule the king—“ Ma foi, il a 
une téte, une téte”—‘ Couronnée,” replied the ambassador, with 
presence of mind and politeness. 
lighted with this answer, asked Lovell, Henry, and Sneyd, without 
telling the right answer, what they would have said : 

Lovell: “ A head—and a heart, sir.” 

Henry: “ A Head—upon his shoulders.” 

Sneyd: “ A Head—of a king.” 

Tell me which answer you like best. 
“Practical Education” to you.’ 


‘ Practical Education,’ so runs the comment in the Memoir, 
‘was published this year (1798), and was praised and abused 
‘enough to render the authors immediately famous.’ 
ised in the ‘Monthly Review,’ which devoted two | 
praised in the onthly heview, which devoted two long 
articles to a careful analysis of the contents. 
the most miscellaneous description, and include everything that 
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patience he bore with me, and instead of withdrawing his affection, 
honoured me the more with his confidence.’ 


All resistance and repugnance were overcome by his eloquence 
or pertinacity, and he closes a letter to Day about a bust, the 
upas tree, frogs, agriculture, a heating apparatus, and a 
speaking machine, with this passage : 


ness, be wisdom) a wise man. 
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can affect the mental or physical training of a reasonable 
being. It was abused in the ‘ British Critic’ on religious 
grounds: * Here, readers, is education @ la mode, in the true 
* style of modern philosophy; nearly eight hundred quarto 
* pages on practical education, and not a word on God, religion, 
‘ Christianity, or a hint that such topics are ever to be men- 
‘tioned.’ This indignant ultra-Christian might just as well 
have asserted that there was not a word on courage and 
chastity, or a hint that such things are ever to be mentioned: 

‘On religion and politics (they say in their preface) we have been 

silent, because we have no ambition to gain partisans or to make 
proselytes. ‘The scrutinising eye of criticism, in looking over our 
table of contents, will also probably observe that there are no 
chapters on courage and chastity. To pretend to teach courage to 
Britons would be as ridiculous as it is unnecessary; and except to 
those who are exposed to the contagion of foreign manners, we may 
boast of the superior delicacy of our fair countrywomen.’ 
Here Edgeworth stands confessed. Their respective shares in 
the work are stated in the preface. All that relates to the 
art of teaching to read in the chapter on tasks, the chapters on 
grammar and classical literature, geography, chronology, arith- 
metic, geometry, and mechanics, were written by the father, 
and the rest of the book (more than two-thirds) by the 
daughter. 

Although the name of Edgeworth first acquired literary noto- 
riety by ‘ Practical Education,’ she had already been twice be- 
fore the public in her own name and on her own account. 
‘Letters for Literary Ladies’ was published in 1795, and 
the ‘ Parent’s Assistant’ in 1796. Writing to her cousin, 
Miss Ruxton, she says:—‘I beg, dear Sophy, that you will 
‘ not call my little stories by the sublime title of my works: I 
‘ shall else be ashamed when the little mouse comes forth. 
‘ The stories are printed and bound the same size as “ Evenings 
‘at Home,” and I am afraid you will dislike the title; my 
‘ father had sent the “ Parent’s Friend,” but Mr. Johnson (the 
‘ publisher) has degraded it into the “ Parent’s Assistant” 
‘(which I dislike particularly) from association with an old 
‘ book of arithmetic called the “Tutor’s Assistant.”’ She 
first struck into her peculiar vein in ‘ Castle Rackrent’ (1800), 
in which the habits and manners of that strange variety of the 
species, the Irish landlord of the eighteenth century, are de- 
picted to the life. The first edition was published without her 
name, and the first notice of it in the Memoir runs: —‘ In 1801 
‘a second edition of ‘‘ Castle Rackrent” was published by 
‘ Maria Edgeworth, and its success was so triumphant that 
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¢gome one—I heard his name at the time, but do not now re- 
‘member it—not only asserted that he was the author, but 
‘actually took the trouble to copy out several pages with 
‘corrections and erasures as if it was his original MS.’ In 
November, 1802, Miss Edgeworth writes from Paris—‘ “ Castle 
‘ « Rackrent ” has been translated into German, and we saw in 
‘a French book an extract from it, giving the wake, the con- 
‘finement of Lady Cathcart, and sweeping the stairs with the 
‘wig, as common and universal occurrences in that extraor- 
‘dinary kingdom.’ Swift’s ironical proposal to relieve the 
Irish poor by converting their children into food for the rich, 
was seriously adduced by a French writer to illustrate the 
horrid extremities to which the country had been reduced. 

‘ Belinda’ was published in 1801, and was highly popular. 
‘Moral Tales’ was also published in 1801, with a preface by 
her father, in which he explains that the tales have been 
written by her to illustrate the opinions delivered in ‘ Prac- 
‘ tical Education,’ and describes the moral object of each—the 
most effective mode of repelling readers that could well be 
contrived by an admiring parent. The ‘ Essay on Irish Bulls’ 
was published in 1802, in their joint names, and was reviewed 
in this Journal by Sydney Smith. Of course he could not resist 
the temptation of quizzing Edgeworth, whom, for that purpose, 
he insists on treating as the chief, if not sole, partner, in the 
firm of Edgeworth & Co. ; but whilst condemning the rambling 
style of the composition, his criticism is favourable. ‘ The firm 
‘drew tears from us in the stories of Little Dominick and of 
‘the Irish Beggar who killed his sweetheart. Never was grief 
‘more natural or more simple.’ Her own account of this book 
cannot be passed over : 


‘ After “ Practical Education,” the next book which we published 
in partnership was the “ Essay on Irish Bulls.” The first design of 
this Essay was his:—under the semblance of attack, he wished to 
show the English public the eloquence, wit, and talents of the lower 
classes of people in Ireland. Working zealously upon the ideas 
which he suggested, sometimes, what was spoken by him, was after- 
wards written by me; or when I wrote my first thoughts, they were 
corrected and improved by him; so that no book was ever written 
more completely in partnership. 

‘On this, as on most subjects, whether light or serious, when we 
wrote together, it would now be difficult, almost impossible, to re- 
collect, which thoughts originally were his, and which were mine. 
All passages, in which there are Latin quotations or classical allu- 
sions, must be his exclusively, because I am entirely ignorant of the 
learned languages. ‘The notes on the Dublin shoe-black’s metapho- 
rical language, I recollect, are chiefly his. 
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‘I have heard him tell that story with all the natural, indescrib. 
able Irish tones and gestures, of which written language can give 
but a faint idea. He excelled in imitating the Irish because he 
never overstepped the modesty or the assurance of nature. He 
marked exquisitely the happy confidence, the shrewd wit of the 
people, without condescending to produce effect by caricature.’ 


The speech (she adds) of the poor freeholder to a candidate, 
in the chapter entitled ‘Irish Wit and Eloquence,’ was made 
to her father, and written down by her within a few hours from 
his dictation. In the same chapter are the complaint of the 
poor widow against her landlord, and his reply, quoted in Camp- 
bell’s ‘ Lectures on Eloquence,’ under a notion that they were 
fictitious. She declares them to be unembellished facts: her 
father being the magistrate before whom the rival orators ap- 
peared. 

Mrs. Edgeworth relates that a gentleman much interested in 
improving the breed of Irish cattle, sent, on seeing the adver. 
tisement, for the work on Irish bulls: ‘he was rather con- 
‘ founded by the appearance of the classical bull at the top of 
‘ the first page which I had designed from a gem, and when he 
‘ began to read the book he threw it away in disgust: he had 
‘ purchased it as secretary to the Irish Agricultural Society.’ 

In the autumn of 1802, during the peace of Amiens, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edgeworth, their two daughters and Maria, went to Paris, 
taking Belgium in their way. Her account of their travels is 
lively and sensible, and they appear to have known almost 
everybody worth knowing: Madame Recamier, Comte and 
Comtesse de Segur, La Harpe, Suard, Boissy d’Anglas, 
Montmorenci, Camille Jordan, Kosciusko, and Lally Tollendal 
are specially mentioned. One long letter is entirely filled 
with a visit to Madame de Genlis, who is admirably described. 
But we can only afford room for Madame Oudinot, the Julie 
of Rousseau, with whom they breakfasted at the Abbé Ma- 
rellet’s : 

‘Julie is now seventy-two years of age, a thin woman in a little 
black bonnet : she appeared to me shockingly ugly; she squints so 
much that it is impossible to tell which way she is looking : but no 
sooner did I hear her speak than I began to like her; and no sooner 
was I seated beside her, than I began to find in her countenance a 
most benevolent and agreeable expression. She entered into con- 
versation immediately : her manner invited and could not fail to 
obtain confidence. She seems as gay and open-hearted as a girl of 
seventeen. It has been said of her that she not only never did any 
harm, but never suspected any. . . . I wish I could at seventy-two 
be such a woman ! 

‘She told me that Rousseau, whil-t he was writing so finely on 
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education and leaving his own children in the Foundling Hospital, 
defended himself with so much eloquence that even those who 
blamed him in their hearts, could not find tongues to answer him. 
Once at a dinner at Madame d’Oudinot’s there was a fine pyramid of 
fruit. Rousseau in helping himself took the peach which formed the 
base of the pyramid, and the rest fell immediately. ‘“ Rousseau,” 
said she, “that is what you always do with all our systems, you 
pull down with a single touch, but who will build up what you pull 
down?” I asked if he was grateful for all the kindness shown to 
him? “No; he was ungrateful: he had a thousand bad qualities, 
but I turned my attention from them to his genius and the good 
he had done mankind.”’ 


One sentence in her general estimate came upon us by surprise: 
‘I have never heard any person talk of dress or fashions since 
‘we came to Paris, and very little scandal. A scandalmonger 
‘would be starved here.’ 

The grand event of her—of every woman’s—life came to 
pass at this period. On quitting Paris in March, 1803, she 
could say for the first time, Ich habe gelebt und geliebet (I have 
lived and loved). Abruptly closing her catalogue of new 
acquaintance, she adds : 

‘Here, my dear aunt, I was interrupted in a manner that will 
surprise you as much as it surprised me, by the coming in of Monsieur 
Edelcrantz, a Swedish gentleman, whom we have mentioned to 
you, of superior understanding and mild manners: he came to offer 
me his hand and heart ! ! 

‘My heart, you may suppose, cannot return his attachment, for I 
have seen but very little of him, and have not had time to have 
formed any judgment, except that I think nothing could tempt 
me to leave my own dear friends and my own country to live in 
Sweden.’ 

In a letter to her cousin on 8th December, 1802 (the pro- 
posal was on the Ist), after explaining that M. Edelerantz was 
bound to Sweden by ties of duty as strong as those which 
bound her to Edgeworth-Town, she writes: ‘ This is all very 
‘reasonable, but reasonable for him only, not for me; and I 
‘have never felt anything for him but esteem and gratitude.’ 
Commenting on this passage, Mrs. Edgeworth says : 

‘Maria was mistaken as to her own feelings. She refused M. 
Edelerantz, but she felt much more for him than esteem and admira- 
tion: she was extremely in love with him. Mr. Edgeworth left her 
to decide for herself; but she saw too plainly what it would be to 
us to lose her, and what she would feel at parting from us. She 
decided rightly for her own future happiness and for that of her 
family, but she suffered much at the time and long afterwards. 
While we were at Paris, I remember that in a shop where Charlotte 
and I were making some purchases, Maria sat apart absorbed in 
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thought, and so deep in reverie, that when her father came in and 
stood opposite to her she did not see him till he spoke to her, when 
she started and burst into tears. . . . I do not think she repented of 
her refusal, or regretted her decision; she was weil aware that she 
could not have made him happy, that she would not have suited his 
position at the Court of Stockholm, and that her want of beauty 
might have diminished his attachment. It was better perhaps that 
she should think so, as it calmed her mind, but from what I saw of 
M. Edelcrantz I think he was a man capable of really valuing her, 
[I believe that he was much attached to her, and deeply mortified at 
her refusal. He continued to reside in Sweden after the abdication 
of his master, and was always distinguished for his high character 
and great abilities. He never married. He was, except very fine 
eyes, remarkably plain.’ 

This is an interesting and instructive episode. It lets in 
a flood of light upon those passages of her writings which 
inculcate the stern control of the feelings,—the never-ceasing 
vigilance with which prudence and duty are to stand sentinel 
over the heart. So then, she had actually undergone the hard 
trials she imposes and describes. They best can paint them 
who can feel them most. She was no Madame d’ Aubray, with 
‘ ideas ’ of self-sacrifice admirably adapted for others’ uses but 
disagreeably unfitted for her own; and before setting down 
her, precepts of self-command under temptation, she had tested 
them. Caroline Percy (in ‘ Patronage’) controlling her love 
for Count Altenberg is Maria Edgeworth subduing her love 
for the Chevalier Edelcrantz. , 

On the 27th January 1803, Edgeworth received a peremptory 
order from the French Government to quit Paris, and he went 
to Passy with his daughter, whilst his friends investigated the 
vause. It turned out to be a belief that he was the brother of 
the Abbé Edgeworth, who had attended Louis Seize on the 
scaffold. So soon as the exact degree of relationship was made 
known through Lord Whitworth, the order was withdrawn, 
but they received private information which induced them to 
leave France just time enough to get away. Lovell, the eldest 
son, was stopped on his journey from Geneva to Paris, and 
remained a détenu till the end of the war in 1814. 

* After our return Maria immediately occupied herself with 
‘ preparing for the press “ Popular Tales,” which were pub- 
‘ lished this year (1803). She also began “ Emilie de Coulanges,” 
‘* Madame de Fleury,” and “ Ennui,” and wrote “ Leonora,” 
‘ with the romantic purpose I have already mentioned.’ The 
romantic purpose was to please the Chevalier Edelcrantz. It 
was written in the style he preferred ; and ‘ the idea of what 
‘he would think of it (says Mrs. Edgeworth) was, I believe, 
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‘present to her in every page she wrote. She never heard 
‘that he had even read it.’ She also found time to write 
‘ Griselda’ at odd moments fn her own room. 

: ao Tales’ appeared in 1804, with, as usual, a preface 
by the father, which might have been spared: e. g. ‘ Burke sup- 

‘ poses that there are eighty thousand readers in “Great Britain, 
‘ nearly one hundredth part of its inhabitants. Out of these we 
‘ may calculate that ten thousand are nobility, clergy, or gentle- 
‘men of the learned professions. Of sev enty thousand readers 
‘which remain, there are many who might “be amused and in- 
‘structed by books which were not professedly adapted to the 
‘classes which have been enumerated. With this view the fol- 
‘lowing volumes have been composed.’ We can hardly think 
so, even on the paternal assurance. The heroes and heroines 
do not belong to the nobility, clergy, or gentry, it is true. 
They are mostly { ‘armers or tradespeople. Leonard Ludgate, 
in * Out of Debt out of Danger,’ is the only son and heir “of a 
London haberdasher, who marries Miss Bella Perkins, a would- 
be fine lady.* But is this a reason why these tales should be 
less adapted, professedly or unprofessedly, to the upper ten 
thousand? Is the class of readers determined by the rank 
in life of the persons who figure in a novel? Do the nobility 
throw it aside disdainfully when they find that it does not deal 
with nobility, or do people of humble birth, or ungenteel call- 
ings, lay it down with despair when it brings them face to 
face with a clergyman, a barrister, or a lord? Some such 
notion was obviously in Mr. Edgeworth’s mind when he penned 
this preface. 

The first series of ‘ Tales of Fashionable Life,’ published in 
1809, contained ‘ Ennui,’ ‘ Madame de Fleury,’ ‘ The Dun,’ 
‘Manceuvring,’ and ‘ Almeria;’ the second, published in 1812, 
‘Vivian,’ ‘The Absentee,’ ‘Madame de Fleury,’ and ‘ Emilie 
‘de Coulanges.’ ‘The Absentee’ originally formed a part of 
‘Patronage,’ where Lord and Lady Tipperary figured as 
patients of Dr. Perey; and ‘Pat ronage’ was to have formed 
part of the second series of the Tales; but the impatience of 
the publisher induced her to lay aidde ‘ Patronage,’ and (with 
achange of name) fill the required space in on “ es with 
‘The Absentee.’ ‘ Patronage,’ published in 1813, had been 
long upon the stocks. Its history is narrated in ime continu- 
ation of her father’s Memoirs : 


* It is a coincidence worth mentioning that the plot of this story 
is in parts identical with that of ‘Maison Neuve,’ a comedy, by 
M. Victorien Sardou, author of ‘La Famille Bénoiton.’ 
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‘Among others written many years ago, was one called “the 
“ History of the Freeman Family.” In 1787, my father, to amuse 
Mrs. Elizabeth Edgeworth, when she was recovering after the birth 
of one of my brothers, related to us every evening, when we as- 
sembled in her room, part of this story, which I believe he invented 
as he went on. It was found so interesting by his audience, that 
they regretted much that it should not be preserved, and I in con- 
sequence began to write it from memory. The plan, founded on the 
story of two families, one making their way in the world by inde- 
pendent efforts, the other by mean arts, and by courting the great, 
was long afterwards the ground-work of “ Patronage.” The cha- 
racter of Lord Oldborough was added, but most of the others 
remained as my father originally described them: his hero and 
heroine were in greater difficulties than mine, more in love, and 
consequently more interesting, and the whole story was infinitely 
more entertaining. I mention this, because some critics took it for 
granted, that he wrote parts of “ Patronage,” of which, in truth, he 
did not write, to the best of my recollection, any single passage ; 
and it is remarkable, that they have ascribed to him all those faults, 
which were exclusively mine ; the original design, which was 
’ really his, and which I altered, had all that merit of lively action 
and interest, in which mine has been found deficient.’ 

It is recorded, in proof of the extent to which ‘ Clarissa’ 
had fastened on the public mind before the appearance of the 
concluding volumes, that Richardson received letter after 
letter passionately entreating him to spare the heroine the 
crowning misery, or, if that could not be, to reform Lovelace 
and marry him to his victim. Remonstrances of the same 
kind appear to have been addressed to the author of ‘ Pa- 
‘ tronage’ by tender-hearted readers, who could not bear to 
see Mr. Percy in prison, and were especially hurt by Caroline’s 
refusal to go abroad with Count Altenberg. In the third 
edition (1815) these alleged blots were removed, although she 
had scruples touching material changes after the publication 
of a work. In a note to ‘ The Contrast,’ she had said: ‘ Those 
‘ who wish to know the history of all the wedding clothes of 
‘ the parties, may have their curiosity gratified by directing a 
‘line of inquiry, post paid, to the editor herself.’ Referring 
to the letters of inquiry thus invited, she writes : 

‘I have had another odd letter signed by three young ladies, 
Clarissa Craven, Rachel Biddle, and Eliza Finch, who, after sundry 
compliments in very pretty language, and with all the appearance 
of seriousness, beg that I will do them the favour to satisfy the 
curiosity they feel about the wedding dresses of the Frankland 
family in the “Contrast.” I have answered in a way that will 
stand for either jest or earnest; I have said that at a sale of Admiral 
Tipsey’s smuggled goods, Mrs. Hungerford bought French cambric 
muslin wedding gowns for the brides, the collars trimmed in the 
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most becoming manner, as a Monmouth milliner assured me, with 
Valenciennes lace, from Admiral Tipsey’s spoils. I have given all 
the particulars of the bridegroom’s accoutrements, and signed my- 
self the young ladies’ “ obedient servant and perhaps dupe.”’ 


In May, 1813, the family paid a flying visit to London, and 
there is an admirable letter from her, filing between seven and 
eight pages, describing their reception in the best houses. On 
this and subsequent occasions, she has been accused of an un- 
due leaning to rank and fashion; but the fashionable world of 
her day included celebrities of all sorts—literary, scientific, 
artistic, and political—as well as people of birth, fortune, and 
connexion. ‘The most cherished of her friends were those 
whose names were and are habitually associated with intel- 
lectual excellence, refinement, and grace. The Marchioness of 
Lansdowne, Lady Crewe, Lady Elizabeth Whitbread, Miss Fox, 
Mrs. Hope (Lady Beresford), the Misses Berry, Miss Catha- 
rine Fanshawe, Lady Spencer, Lady Charlotte Lindsay, the 
Countess of Charleville, Lydia White, Mrs. Siddons, Lady 
Milbanke, were of the number. She speaks thus of another, 
whom she had known from girlhood : 


‘Charming, amiable, Lady Wellington! as she truly said of her- 
self, she is always “ Kitty Pakenham to her friends;” after com- 
parison with crowds of other beaux esprits, fine ladies and fashionable 
scramblers for notoriety, her dignified graceful simplicity rises in 
our opinion, and we feel it with more conviction of its superiority. 
She showed us her delightful children. I have been standing in my 
dressing-gown writing on the top of a chest of drawers, and now I 
must dress for a breakfast at Lady Davy’s, where we are to meet 
Lord Byron ; but I must say that at the third place where we were 
let in yesterday, Lady Wellington’s, we spent by far the most agree- 
able half-hour of the day.’ 


The Edgeworths were persons of birth, fortune, and con- 
nexion, in addition to their literary claims, and simply as- 
sumed their natural place when they joined the aristocratic 
circles, which eagerly courted them. There is nothing, there- 
fore, at all odd, much less reprehensible, in her notices of 
London life being principally confined to the precincts of May 
Fair. At all events, they were not confined to fine ladies. 
Speaking of the same period, Mrs. Edgeworth says: ‘One day, 
‘ coming too late to dinner at Mr. Horner’s, we found Doctor 
‘ Parr very angry at our having delayed and then interrupted 
‘dinner; but he ended by giving Maria his blessing.’ This 
is probably the occasion on which Edgeworth boasted before 
Lord Byron of having put down Parr. She adds: ‘ We un- 
‘fortunately missed seeing Madame d’Arblay, and we left 
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‘ London before the arrival of Madame de Staél.’ This falls 
in with a story printed in Moore’s Diary : 

‘In talking of getting into awkward scrapes at dinner tables, 
Lady Dunmore mentioned a circumstance of the kind in which 
Rogers was concerned. It was at the time when Madame de Staél 
was expected in London, and somebody at table (there being a large 
party) asked when she was likely to arrive. ‘“ Not till Miss Edge- 
worth is gone,” replied Rogers : “ Madame de Staél would not like 
two stars shining at the same time.” The words were hardly out of 
his mouth, when he saw a gentleman rise at the other end of the 
table and say in a solemn tone: “ Madame la Baronne de Staél est 
incapable d’une telle bassesse.” It was Auguste de Staél, her son, 
whom Rogers had never before seen.’ 

Two curious traits of children, who have since fully justified 
the expectations formed of them, were set down by her in 
1813: 

‘ April 25, 1813.—I enclose the Butterfly’s Ball for Sophy, and a 
letter to the King written by Dr. Holland when six years old: his 
father found him going with it to the post. (This letter was an offer 
from Master Holland to raise a regiment. He and some of his little 
comrades had got a drum and a flag, and used to go through the 
manual exercise. It was a pity the letter did not reach the King: 
he would have been delighted with it.’) 

‘ August, 1813.—We have just seen a journal by a little boy of 
eight years old, of a voyage from England to Sicily; the boy is 
Lord Mahon’s son, Lord Carrington’s grandson. It is one of the 
best journals I ever read, full of facts: exactly the writing of a 
child, but a very clever child.’ 

This very clever child is the present Earl Stanhope. 

‘Harrington’ and ‘ Ormond,’ with ‘ Thoughts on Bores’ 
(two volumes), was published in May, 1817, with the usual 
preface by Edgeworth, the last he was destined to write. 
He died on the 13th of June; and, partly from grief, partly 
from a complaint in her eyes, Miss Edgeworth wrote hardly 
any letters for many months. As soon as she was sufficiently 
recovered from the shock, she set to work to complete her 
father’s Memoirs, which she had to take up and continue from 
1782. The whole of the second volume is by her. The work 
is amusing; many incidents and traits of character are re- 
corded in it which would have left a chasm in her own bio- 
graphy had they been lost; but it was the least successful of 
their joint productions, and her part was perceptibly impaired 
by its being too much a labour of love. It was criticised in 
the ‘ Quarterly Review’ (Oct. 1820) with extreme bitterness, 
and in a manner (whatever the intention) particularly adapted 
to give pain, not only to Maria, but to the entire family ; for 
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the four marriages (to which the reviewer tried hard to add a 
fifth) were made the mark of much moral indignation, real or 
simulated. Dumont wrote to her: ‘If by accident you have 
‘not read this infamous article, 1 should advise you not to 
‘ read it, and to abandon it to public contempt.’ Mrs. Marcet 
spoke of it as a subject which made her blood boil, and ‘roused 
‘every feeling of contempt and abhorrence.’ Miss Edgeworth 
wrote at once to her aunt from Paris (Nov. 1820): ‘ Never lose 
another night’s sleep or another moment’s thought on the 
* Quarterly Review.” I have never read, and never will 
read it.’ She kept her word. 

Having finished the Memoirs, she determined to indulge 
herself in what she had long projected, a visit to Paris with 
her two young sisters (by the fourth marriage) Fanny and 
Harriet, and we find them settled in the Place du Palais Bour- 
bon in April 29, 1820. 

In one of her letters from Paris, she says: ‘I find always 
‘when I come to the end of my paper that I have not told 
‘you several entertaining things I had treasured up for you. 
‘I had a history of a man and woman from Cochin China 
‘which must now be squeezed almost to death.’ This will 
be just our case. We shall come to the end of our paper 
without being able to bring in a tithe of the entertaining, and 
better than entertaining, things we had noted down: we have 
more than one history which must be squeezed almost to death 
or never live at all in our pages. Her letters sparkle with 
brilliant names, and, in most instances, with fresh anecdotes or 
reminiscences attached to them. The doors of all the leading 
hotels and salons flew open at her approach, including those of 
the Fauxbourg St. Germain; for the connexion with the 
Abbé Edgeworth had now become a safe passport to the 
houses of the ancient noblesse. The French always spoke of 
him as the Abbé de Firmont, a name he had taken on account 
of the difficulty they found in the w and th; Edgevatz being 
their nearest approximation to the sound. At one house, a 
valet, after Maria had several times repeated ‘ Edgeworth,’ 
exclaimed, ‘ Ah, je renonce & ga; and throwing open the door 
of the salon, announced, ‘ Madame Maria et Mesdemoiselles 
‘ ses seurs.’ Byron speaks of some Russian or Polish names 
as ‘names that would descend to posterity if posterity could 
‘but pronounce them.’ Many English names are exposed to 
the same disadvantage. An English traveller passed the better 
part of an evening at Tieck’s at Dresden, in 1834, vainly en- 
deavouring to teach some German ladies to pronounce ‘ Words- 
‘worth.’ Few of them got nearer than ‘ Vudvutt.’ 
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The form of the visiting cards of the party, adopted (she 
says) after due deliberation, was ‘ Madame Maria Edgeworth 
‘et Mesdemoiselles ses sceurs.’ Her sisters were attractive 
girls, and she had no reason to complain of being over-weighted 
with them, particularly at Paris, where a guest more or less, 
even at a dinner party, was never so serious an affair as we 
are wont to make of it. A notion of their Parisian life may 
be conveyed in a brief extract: 

‘We have seen Mademoiselle Mars twice or thrice rather, in the 
“ Mariage de Figaro” and in the little pieces of “Le Jaloux sans 
* Amour,” and “La Jeunesse de Henri Cing,” and admire her 
exceedingly. In petit comité the other night at the Duchesse 
d’Escars, a discussion took place between the Duchesse de la Force, 
Marmont, and Pozzo di Borgo, on the bon et mauvais ton of dif- 
ferent expressions — bonne société is an expression bourgeoise — 
you may say bonne compagnie or la haute société. “ Voila des 
“nuances,” as Madame d’Escars said. Such a wonderful jabbering 
as these grandees made about these small matters. It put me in 
mind of a conversation in the “ World” on good company which we 
all used to admire.’ 

Yet Marmont and Pozzo di Borgo were grandees of no 
common order. She met all the scientific men of note at 
Cuvier’s, who gave a good instance of Bonaparte’s insisting on 
a decided answer. He asked me, ‘ Faut-il introduire le sucre 
‘ de betterave en France?’ ‘ D’abord, Sire, il faut songer a vos 
‘ colonies. —‘ Faut-il avoir le sucre de betterave en France?’ 
‘ Mais, Sire, il faut examiner.’—‘ Bah! je le demanderai 4 
* Berthelot.’ 

She says of Benjamin Constant :— 

‘I do not like him at all: his countenance, voice, manner, and 
conversation are all disagreeable to me. He is a fair, whithhy- 
looking man (sic), very near-sighted, with spectacles which seem to 
pinch his nose. ... He has been well called the héros des brochures. 
We sat beside one another, and I think we felt a mutual antipathy. 
On the other side of me was Roger Collard, suffering with toothache 
and swelled face; but notwithstanding the distortion of the swell- 
ing, the natural expression of his countenance and the strength and 
sincerity of his soul made their way, and the frankness of his cha- 
racter and the plain superiority of his talents were manifest in five 
minutes’ conversation.’ 

After leaving Paris they made a short tour in Switzerland, 
and passed some delightful days at Geneva during what has 
been termed its Augustan age. Dumont acted as their guide, 
and one of their first dinners was at Dr. and Mrs. Marcet’s, with 
Dumont, M. and Madame Prevost, M. de la Rive, M. Bon- 
stettin (Gray’s friend), and M. de Candolles. During a visit 
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to Coppet, where the Duc and Duchesse de Broglie then were, 
she is able to exclaim exultingly, ‘ Here we are in the very 
‘ apartments occupied by M. Necker, opening into what is now 
‘the library, but what was once that theatre on which Ma- 
‘ dame de Staél used to act her own Corinne.’.. . ‘ There is 
‘ something inexpressibly melancholy, awful, in this house, in 
‘these rooms, where the thought continually occurs, Here 
‘ genius was! here was ambition! here all the great struggles 
‘ of the passions: here was Madame de Staél!’ 

With Madame de Staél and Madame de Broglie (it is added 
in the Memoir) Maria was particularly happy; and there are 
two anecdotes of Madame de Staél which we cannot make up 
our minds to forego. The first was related by Dumont: 

‘One day M. Suard, as he entered the saloon of the hétel Necker, 
saw Madame Necker going out of the room, and Mademoiselle 
Necker standing in a melancholy attitude with tears in her eyes. 
Guessing that Madame Necker had been lecturing her, Suard went 
towards her to comfort her, and whispered, “‘ Une caresse du papa 
vous dédommagera bien de tout ga.” She immediately, wiping the 
tears from her eyes, answered, “ Eh! oui, Monsieur, mon pére songe 
& mon bonheur présent, mamma songe & mon avenir.” ‘There was 
more than presence of mind, there was heart and soul and greatness 
of mind in this answer.’ 


Miss Edgeworth took down from the Duchess of Wel- 
lington’s own lips a dialogue between herself and Madame de 
Staél on a remarkable occasion. The Duchess had purposely 
avoided making the acquaintance of Madame de Staél in Eng- 
land, not knowing how she might be received by the Bourbons 
after the Restoration. Finding on her arrival at Paris that Co- 
rinne was well received, she invited her to her first assembly. 
She came, and walking up straight to the Duchess with flashing 
eyes, began: 

‘Eh! Madame la Duchesse, vous ne vouliez pas done faire ma 
connaissance en Angleterre ? 

‘Non, Madame, je ne le voulais pas. 

‘Eh! comment, Madame? Pourquoi donc ? 

‘C’est que je vous craignais, Madame. 

‘Vous me craignez, Madame la Duchesse ? 

‘Non, Madame, je ne vous crains plus. 

‘Madame de Staél threw her arms round her: Ah, je vous adore. 

They return to England at the beginning of December 
1820, and we next find them at Bowood, where Miss Edge- 
worth was a frequent and welcome guest. Once when T. Moore 
met her there, after recording in his Diary the effect of his 
singing (which he never omits to record) on Dugald Stewart, 
he adds: ‘ Miss Edgeworth, too, was much affected. This is 
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‘ a delightful triumph, to touch the higher spirits.’ At a later 
period, in reference to an invitation to breakfast at Rogers’, he 
sets down: ‘Went and found Miss Edgeworth, Luttrell, Lord 
‘ Normanby and Sharpe. Miss Edgeworth, with all her clever- 
‘ ness, anything but agreeable. The moment any one begins 
‘to speak, off she starts too, seldom more than a sentence 
‘behind them, and in general contrives to distance every 

‘speaker. Neither does what she say, though of course very 
‘sensible, at all make up for this over- activity of tongue.’ 
Moore (like Rogers) judged people subjectively, not objectiv ely 
—from his own feelings, sympathies or antipathies, not from 
their ‘ qualities, merits or demerits.’ We are as certain as if 
we were present that Miss Edgeworth put him out, anticipated 
him in a favourite story, or added a touch of Irish humour 
which he had let slip. From personal recollection of her 
manner of conversing, we can state positively that it was 
utterly remote from eagerness for display or over-activity of 
tongue. Lord Byron says her conversation was as quiet as 
herself. Lockhart, who was fastidious enough in all con- 
science, was delighted with her ; and Scott writes (in 1827) :— 
‘It is scarcely possible to say more of this very remarkable 
‘ person than that she not only completely answered but ex- 
ceded the expectations which I had formed. I am particularly 
* pleased with the naiveté and good-humoured ardour of mind 
‘ which she unites with such formidable powers of acute obser- 
* vation.’ 

Fashion, in its best sense, is essentially a discriminating and 
almost a democratic principle; it unscrupulously overrides birth, 
fortune, and even fame, for purely personal distinction and 
agreeability. We have known many a lion and lioness dropped 
after a short trial. We never knew one retain the coveted posi- 
tion long by mere literary celebrity, much less by restless anxiety 
for displ: ry. The object of the most refined and cultivated society 
of London and Paris, in their ordinary intercourse, is not to 
instruct or be instructed, to dazzle or be dazzled, but to please 
and be pleased. Now, Miss Edgeworth was pre-eminently the 
fashion year after year, and she wisely acted on Colton’s maxim 
in ‘ Lacon’: ‘ In all societies it is advisable to associate, if pos- 
‘sible, with the highest. In the grand theatre of higueain life, 
‘a box-tichet takes you through the house.’ During her visit 
to London in 1822, we find her spending a morning in New- 
gate with Mrs. Fry, receiving Sir Humphry Davy in the 
afternoon, taken by W hitbread to the ladies’ gallery in the 
House of Commons, and finishing with Almack’s in its heyday : 
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paradise of fashion, Almack’s. Observe that the present Duchess 
of Rutland, who had been a few months away from town, and had 
offended the lady patronesses by not visiting them, could not at her 
utmost need get a ticket from any one of them, and was kept out to 
her amazing mortification. This may give you some idea of the 
importance attached to admission to Almack’s. Kind Mrs. Hope 
got tickets for us from Lady Gwydir and Lady Cowper (Lady Pal- 
merston); the patronesses can only give tickets to those whom they 
personally know; on that plea they avoided the Duchess of Rut- 
land’s application, she had not visited them,—“ they really did not 
“ know her grace,” and Lady Cowper swallowed a camel for me, 
because she did not really know me; I had met her, but had never 
been introduced to her till I saw her at Almack’s. 

‘Fanny and Harriet were beautifully dressed: their heads by 
Lady Lansdowne’s hair-dresser, Trichot; Mrs. Hope lent Harriet a 
wreath of her own French roses. Fanny was said by many to be, 
if not the prettiest, the most elegant-looking young woman in the 
room, and certainly “elegance, birth, and fortune were there as- 
“ sembled,” as the newspapers would truly say.’ 


Lord Londonderry hurries up to talk of ‘ Castle Rackrent’ 
and Ireland, and introduces them to Lady Londonderry, who 
invites them to one of her grandest parties. And then they 
become ‘ very intimate’ with Wollaston and Kater, Mr. War- 
burton, and Dr. and Mrs. Somerville. ‘They and Dr. and 
‘Mrs. Marcet form the most agreeable as well as scientific 
‘society in London.’ And then they dine with Lydia White, 
and become acquainted with Mrs. Siddons, who relates an in- 
cident of her career which it was worth going a long way to 
hear from her own lips : 

‘She gave us the history of her first acting of Lady Macbeth, and 
of her resolving, in the sleep scene, to lay down the candlestick, 
contrary to the precedent of Mrs. Pritchard and all the traditions, 
before she began to wash her hands and say, “Out vile spot!” 
Sheridan knocked violently at her door during the five minutes she 
had desired to have entirely to herself, to compose her spirits before 
the play began. He burst in, and prophesied that she would ruin 
herself for ever if she persevered in this resolution to lay down the 
candlestick! She persisted, however, in her determination, suc- 
ceeded, was applauded, and Sheridan begged her pardon. She 
described well the awe she felt, and the power of the excitement 
given to her by the sight of Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in the pit.’ 


To excuse her constant yearning for the stage after her 
formal retirement, she was wont to say that nothing in life 
could equal the excitement caused by that sea of upturned 
faces in the pit. This story leads naturally to one told by Sir 
Humphry Davy: 
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‘Sir Humphry repeated to us a remarkable criticism of Buona- 
parte’s on Talma’s acting : “ You don’t play Nero well ; you gesti- 
culate too much; you speak with too much vehemence. <A despot 
does not need all that; he need only pronounce. ‘JI sait qwil se 
suffit”” ‘And,” added Talma, who told this to Sir Humphry, 
“ Buonaparte, as he said this, folded his arms in his well-known 
manner, and stood as if his attitude expressed the sentiment.’ 


Before hastening (and we must hasten) to the conclusion, 
we may mention, in passing, that the third volume of the 
Memoir contains a long correspondence with Captain Basil 
Hall, to whom she acted as literary adviser, and an account of 
an expedition to Connemara with Sir Culling and Lady Smith, 
which rivals the best Irish sketches in her books. She com- 
plained bitterly of the loss of her own literary monitor and 
coadjutor ; and shrank from completing and publishing much 
which, under his approving eye, she would have given to the 
world. We have heard on good authority that she left chests 
full of stories in manuscript which the family have refrained 
from printing. Her literary labours do not appear to have 
been very profitable. Lockhart, who acted for her in some of 
her later arrangements with publishers, states that she never 
realised for the best of her Irish tales a tithe of the sum (700/.) 
given for Waverley. Yet Waverley on its first appearance 
was called a ‘ Scotch Castle Rackrent.’* 

‘ Harry and Lucy’ was begun by her father and his second 
wife Honora, in 1787, to illustrate his notions of practical 
education. Day offered to assist, and with this view wrote 
* Sandford and Merton,’ which was first designed for a short 
story to be inserted in ‘ Harry and Lucy.’ Edgeworth, there- 
fore, had some reason for boasting that the public owed 
‘ Sandford and Merton’ to him. This is not the first time that 
a work of lasting reputation has been produced in the same 
manner. ‘ Eothen’ was written to assist the author of ‘ The 
‘Crescent and the Cross,’ and was at one time intended to 
appear as a kind of supplement to that work. 

There is a letter from Scott to Joanna Baillie, in which he 
writes : 

‘I have not the pen of our friend Miss Edgeworth, who writes all 
the while she laughs, talks, eats, and drinks, and I believe, though I 
do not pretend to be so far in the secret, all the time she sleeps, too. 
She has good luck in having a pen which walks at once so un- 
weariedly and so well. I do not, however, quite like her last book 


* Life of Scott, vol, iii. p. 124. The Quarterly Review, vol. ii. 
p- 356. 
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on Education (“Harry and Lucy”), considered as a general work. 
She should have limited the title to “ Education in Natural Philo- 
“ sophy,” or some such term, for there is no great use in teaching 
children in general to roof houses or build bridges, which, after all, 
a carpenter or a mason does a great deal better at 2s. 6d. a-day.... 
Your ordinary Harry should be kept to his grammar, and your Lucy, 
of most common occurrence. would be kept employed on her sampler, 
instead of wasting wood and cutting their fingers, which I am con- 
vinced they did, though their historian says nothing of it.’ 

The fault of all her and her father’s children’s books is that 
they exact too much from both pupil and teacher, and greatly 
overestimate the probable or even possible results of their 
system. They place no bounds to what education can effect. 
This is more especially the defect of ‘ Frank ’"—a work, in 
other respects, of signal excellence, which well deserves to 
retain its rank as the first of English boys’ books. 

Scott’s visitors were wont to express the same wonder at 
the unseen and unaccountable performances of his pen which 
he expresses of the unwearied walk of hers. The difference 
between them in this respect was that he got up early and 
wrote for two or three hours before breakfast, after which he 
felt at full liberty to amuse himself with his guests. She 
generally sat down to her writing-desk (a small and plain one 
made by her father) in the common sitting-room, soon after 
breakfast and wrote till luncheon, her chief meal; then did 
some needlework, took a short drive, and wrote for the rest of 
the afternoon. She probably varied her habits during Scott’s 
visit to Edgeworth-Town. 

On May 7th, 1849, being then in her eighty-third year, she 
writes to Mrs. Richard Buller: ‘I am heartily obliged and 
‘delighted by your being such a goose, and Richard such a 
‘ gander, as to be frightened out of your wits at my going up 
‘the ladder to take off the top of the clock.’ She actually 
had mounted the ladder, as if emulous of the fate of that old 
Countess of Desmond, who broke her neck by a fall from a 
cherry-tree. On the 22nd she was taken suddenly ill with 
pain in the region of her heart, and expired within a few hours 
in the arms of her step-mother, the author of the Memoir. 

The general character of Miss Edgeworth’s productions was 
so exhaustively discussed in her lifetime, and the traditional 
estimate of them is so fixed and unanimous, that little remains 
for us but to take a retrospective glance at their prominent 
features—to sum up her many merits, and few demerits, as one 

of the most fertile, popular, and influential English novelists 
of her age. All are agreed in ranking amongst her qualities 
the finest powers of observation; the most penetrating good 
VOL. CXXVI. NO. CCLVIII. K K 
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sense ; a high moral tone consistently maintained ; inexhaustible 
fertility of invention; firmness and delicacy of touch; unde- 
viating rectitude of purpose ; varied and accurate knowledge; 
a clear flexible style; exquisite humour, and extraordin 
mastery of pathos. What she wants, what she could not help 
wanting with her matter-of-fact understanding and practical 
turn of mind, are poetry, romance, passion, sentiment. In 
her judgment the better part of life and conduct is discretion, 
She has not only no toleration for self-indulgence or criminal 
weakness: she has no sympathy with lofty, defiant, uncalcu- 
lating heroism or greatness: she never snatches a grace beyond 
the reach of prudence: she never arrests us by scenes of melo- 
dramatic intensity, or hurries us along breathless by a rapid 
train of exciting incidents to an artistically prepared cata- 
strophe. Neither does she shine in historic painting ; and she 
would have failed in ‘high art’ had she aspired to it. Her 
gaze was too constantly fixed on the surface to admit of much 
depth or breadth of thought; and she was deficient in the art 
of combining more than a limited number of scenes and cha- 
racters into a plot. 

The late Earl of Dudley, a fervent admirer, christened her 
the Anti-sentimental Novelist; and Madame de Staél was re- 
ported to have said, ‘gue Miss Edgeworth était digne de l'enthou- 
‘ siasme, mais qu'elle s’est perdue dans la triste utilité.” When 
this was repeated during the visit at Coppet in 1820, the 
Duchesse de Broglie declared, ‘ Ma mére n’a jamais dit cela; 
‘ elle en était incapable.’ For all that, we suspect she did say 
it. The internal evidence is strong, and the remark is partly 
founded in truth. Miss Edgeworth is worthy of the highest 
admiration of the soberer kind; she does not inspire enthusiasm; 
and she would have been more useful, as well as a thousand- 
fold more attractive, had she thought and written less about 
utility. 

Goethe was wont to maintain that the writer of a work of 
fiction should take no thought of the moral: that he should 
keep true to nature and leave the moral to take care of itself. 
This may be accepted as a sound canon of criticism, subject to 
a limitation obviously understood. The poet, dramatist, or 
novelist may safely give the rein to invention under the con- 
scious control of good feeling and good sense. It is not his or 
her business to vindicate the ways of God to man; much less to 
warp events in such a manner as to vindicate them. In the 
case of a story-book for children, there is no great harm in 
playing Providence in this fashion; for the parent or master 
can so manage the distribution of rewards and punishments as 
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that good or bad behaviour shall be speedily followed by the 
fitting results. Only, when goodness is uniformly productive 
of extra holidays, pocket-money, and playthings, this is much 
the same as bribing or coaxing children to be good. But in 
stories for grown-up people, corresponding results can rarely 
be brought about without shocking probability or jarring 
against the religious faith- which looks to the next world to 
redress the injustice and inequality of this. The folly of 
trying to fathom the designs of the Infinite is well exposed in 
the Arabian fable which supplied the story of Parnell’s 
Hermit and is employed (in ‘ Zadig’) with his wonted felicity 
by Voltaire. The third Epistle of the ‘Essay on Man’ is a 
beautiful amplification of the same argument. 

In one of the Popular Tales, entitled ‘ To-morrow,’ the hero 
is within an ace of ruin by arriving too late to sail with the 
Chinese Embassy to which he is attached. When a friend of 
ours was travelling with the late Lord Alvanley, his lordship 
was almost always behind his time, and to a laughing remon- 
strance replied, ‘ Why, my dear fellow, the fact is, these dilatory 
‘habits of mine saved my life. I was about to embark at 
‘ Trieste for Constantinople; my carriage and servants were 
‘on board; Larrived too late; the ship sailed without me, and 
‘ was never heard of again. I am now unpunctual upon prin- 
‘ciple.’ The same hero fails in a literary career, for which he 
is well fitted by knowledge and capacity, because he is always 
procrastinating either the composition or the publication of his 
books. But Dr. Johnson seldom began the required paper for 
the Rambler till there was just time enough to save the post 
and not time enough to revise what he had written. Sheridan 
boasted that he never did to-day what by any device he could 
put off till to-morrow ; and we could name more than one sut- 
cessful author, now living, who has sorely tried the patience of 
an expectant public by his dilatoriness. 

Moore one day asked Rogers what he did when people, who 
wanted his autograph, requested him to sign a sentence with 
hisname. ‘Oh, I give them “ Ill-gotten wealth never pros- 
‘ ners,” or, “ Evil communications corrupt good manners,” or, 
‘« Virtue is its own reward.”’ Luttrell broke in: ‘ Then the 
‘more shame for you to circulate such delusions. Do not the 
‘ill-gotten wealth of * * * and *** prosper? Haven't * * * 
‘and * * * whose communications are all evil, the best manners 
‘of any men of our acquaintance? Look at our honest, ex- 
‘cellent friend * * * to whom you, Rogers, lent ten pounds yes- 
‘terday. Is virtue its own reward in his case? Or, when Pitt 
‘spouted Horace and talked of involving himself in his virtue, 

‘was he the less eager to be First Lord of the Treasury again?’ 
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Now, Miss Edgeworth would not have hesitated a moment 
to take either one of these maxims as her starting-point ; and 
her father would have written a preface to announce that the 
moral had been conclusively and satisfactorily worked out, 
Their mode of working out the moral of ‘ Virtue is its own 
‘ reward’ would be to picture Virtue richly attired, crowned 
with laurel, and bearing a cornucopia in her hand. 

Do we not all know hundreds who have got on by patronage? 
or who have got their first step through a patron, and with 
occasional help of the same kind have risen steadily and credit- 
ably to the top of the tree? The fact is notorious, but unless 
it can be ignored or kept in the background, it is extremely 
difficult to demonstrate by a probable succession of events that 
self-reliance is the only sure or honourable stepping-stone to 
success. ‘The fictitious narrative will be impaired by the daily 
observation of the reality, and impaired in exact proportion to 
the completeness with which it is made to correspond with 
the premeditated end. Thus, in ‘ Patronage,’ the most in- 
dulgent or indifferent reader will be startled by the sudden and 
simultaneous discomfiture or disgrace of the entire family who 
have obtained an excellent start by interest. The Dean, the 
best of the lot, is let off with the lightest sentence. He is 
married for money to a woman whom he had described 
the day before as ‘an old, ugly, cross, avaricious devil.’ 
This is his destiny. The colonel, on foreign service, is 
out shooting when an important order arrives, sent home 
under arrest, and cashiered. The diplomatist is detected in 
a piece of treachery to his official patron, and dismissed. 
The beauty, ‘ Georgy,’ after missing marriage after marriage, 
is sent to try her fortune with faded charms to India. <A con- 
spiracy for raising money by the sale of places through the 
instrumentality of forged letters is brought home to the ma- 
neuvring mother; and the father is left, another Marius 
amongst the ruins, lamenting over the failure of his system and 
his schemes. Scott clears the ground for the desired conclusion 
of ‘ Rob Roy’ in the same summary style. Of Sir Hildebrand’s 
four sons, the quarrelsome one is killed in a duel; the sot dies 
of a fever caused by a drinking bout; the horse-jockey breaks 
his neck in an attempt to show off a foundered blood-mare; 
and the fool is killed at Preston fighting bravely for a cause he 
could never be made to understand. But Scott, far from 
writing towards a preappointed moral, commonly began with- 
out a plan. Miss Edgeworth had entered into a voluntary en- 
gagement to connect the downfall of the Falconers with their 
method of rising, and no logical or necessary connexion is made 
out. 
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Miss Edgeworth is not satisfied with ordering events; she 
also frames characters to match. ‘ Murad the Unlucky’ is 
an example. No man of observation and experience will deny 
that there are such things as good luck and ill luck: and no 
man of sense will dissent from Jeremy Taylor’s axiom that 
‘life is like playing at tables: the luck is not in our power, but 
‘the playing the game is.’ Whether success in the world de- 
pends most on prudence or fortune, the point in dispute be- 
tween the Sultan and the Vizier of the tale, is one requiring 
the utmost delicacy of handling. But Murad is simply a foolish, 
weak, careless, idle, drunken fellow, who goes out of his way 
to get into trouble; whilst his brother, Saladin the Lucky, is 
industry, sobriety, sagacity, firmness and foresight personified. 
The terms ‘lucky’ and ‘ unlucky’ have no application to such 
men. There is no good luck in saving a city from incendiaries 
by courage and presence of mind: there is no ill-luck in setting 
fire to a ship by leaving a lighted pipe on a bale of cotton. 

In ‘ Patronage,’ again, the rival families are so unequal that 
they cannot be handicapped for the race. The one has all the 
good qualities: the other almost all the bad. Reverse the 
position : encumber the Percys (to borrow a Johnsonian phrase) 
with any amount of help; leave the Falconers entirely to their 
own resources; and the sole difference in the result under 
any easily conceivable circumstances will be, that the Percys 
will rise more rapidly and the Falconers never rise at all. In- 
deed, it might have been better for the plot if they never had 
risen. The sickening pang of hope deferred is the appropriate 
punishment of placehunting, which ought not to be associ- 
ated with even temporary success. 


‘Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail.’ 


Boswell states that Johnson first wrote garret, ‘but after 
‘ experiencing the uneasiness which Lord Chesterfield’s falla- 
‘cious patronage made him feel, he dismissed the word from the 
‘sad group and replaced it by patron.’ 

The intended eftect of ‘ The Lottery’ is similarly impaired. 
The hero gains a 5,000/. prize, which unsettles his habits and 
blights his life. There are numerous instances in which a 
similar catastrophe has been produced by an unexpected inhe- 
ritance. Yet not one poor man in a hundred would refuse a 
fortune, or refrain from putting into the lottery, for fear of 
being demoralised by wealth. ‘The human mind is so consti- 
tuted that we all think we can separate the evil from the good, 
and no experience avails us but our own. Theodore Hook 
regularly took a ticket in the Austrian lottery in the hope of 
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gaining the castle on the Danube. This was his mirage in the 
desert, his chdteau en Espagne, for years; and a good story 
might be made out of the shifts to which he was frequently 
put to raise the money, and his feverish agitation when the 
time for drawing was at hand. 

In stories where Miss Edgeworth clogs herself with a moral, 
she recalls the runner in the German legend who ties his legs 
together to moderate his pace; and when she keeps pressing 
considerations of utility on the reader, she may be compared to 
a host who, when you are admiring the undulating variety of 
his grounds or enjoying a fine prospect, requests your attention 
to his mode of draining and fencing, or drags you away to 
inspect the plan of a projected almshouse or school-room. 

To a totally different category belong novels like the 
‘ Absentee,’ in which the struggles and mortifications of an 
Irish family of rank in the fine world of London are held up 
as a warning; or those which, like Joanna Baillie’s Plays on 
the Passions, are composed for the development of character 
or the exposure of any given mental malady with its cure. 
In ‘ Ennui,’ Lord Glenthorn, the prototype of Z’ Homme Blasé 
(‘ Used Up’), is a dramatic conception of a high order; and 
the scenes through which he is led, independently of their 
merit as representations of manners, are admirably adapted to 
exhibit the peculiar state of feeling contracted by satiety. 
There are passages in which the young English peer recalls 
Alfieri in phases of mind described in his autobiography ; but, 
as we learn from the letters, Miss Edgeworth cautiously 
avoided confounding fact with fiction; and it is only in the 
most ambitious of her portraits that she can be accused of 
transgressing sound principles of art. Lord Dudley, who re- 
viewed ‘ Patronage’ in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ objected that a 
modern Premier is out of place in a novel. A drawing from 
the life is of course not permissible, and there are not modem 
Premiers enough to supply materials for an artistic creation. To 
conceive one without individual traits would be as difficult as 
Martinus found it to form an abstract idea of a Lord Mayor 
without any of the ensigns of his dignity. Miss Edgeworth’s 
Lord Oldborough, excepting two or three slight points of resem- 
blance to Lord Chatham and Lord Grenville, is unlike any 
Premier in esse or posse ; and we agree with Lord Dudley that, 
powerfully as he is drawn, a great part of our interest is de- 
stroyed by constantly recollecting, not only that he did not 
exist, but that he could not have existed. 

The same objectior does not hold good against her Chief 
Justice; for there have been a great many chief justices. We 
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once heard her say that she had Chief Justice Bushe up 
permost in her thoughts during the delineation ; which has been 
questioned on the ground that he did not become Chief Jus- 
tice till after the publication of the book. The difficulty is 
cleared up by a letter dated January 14, 1822, in which she 
says: ‘I am rejoiced at Mr. Bushe’s promotion. Mrs. Bushe 
‘sent to me, through Anne Nangle, a most kind message, 
‘alluding to our “ Patronage” Chief Justice by Second Sight.’ 

Lord Dudley also hints a doubt whether her English 
sketches do not suggest that she had taken only an occasional 
and cursory view of English society. This is not our impres- 
sion, although she treads more firmly and freely on Irish 
ground, and the stories of which the scenes are laid in Ire- 
land are most redolent of humour and pathos, more deeply and 
broadly marked with the stamp of her peculiar genius, than 
the rest. Lord Jeffrey has reprinted in the corrected edition 
of his works the opinion which he delivered forty-five years 
since in this Journal, that, if she had never written anything 
but the epistle of Larry Brady, the post-boy, to his brother, 
which forms the conclusion of the ‘ Absentee,’ ‘ this one letter 
‘must have placed her at the very top of our scale, as an ob- 
‘server of character, and a mistress in the simple pathetic.’ 
Without disputing this opinion, we would undertake to produce 
half-a-dozen passages of equal merit from the same novel, from 
‘Ormond,’ or from ‘ Ennui.’ Lord Jeffrey had already said 
that she need not be afraid of being excelled by any of her con- 
temporaries in ‘ that faithful but flattering representation of the 
‘spoken language of persons of wit and politeness—in that light 
‘and graceful tone of raillery and argument—and in that gift 
‘of sportive but cutting médisance, which is sure of success in 
‘those circles where success is supposed to be most difficult and 
‘desirable.’ He appeals to the conversation of Lady Delacour, 
Lady Dashfort, and Lady Geraldine. If required to specify a 
complete sketch of an English gentlewoman, he might confi- 
dently have pointed to Lady Jane Granville, Mrs. Hungerford, 
or Mrs. Mortimer. 

Speaking of Lord Wellesley in 1825, Moore notes down in 
his Diary.:—‘ Gave me some very pretty verses of his own to 
‘ Miss Edgeworth. Showed me some verses of hers to him, 
‘ strongly laudatory, but very bad.’ Moore would have thought 
any verses bad that had not his own exquisite finish ; but verse- 
making was not her vocation, and poetry was not her forte. 

Sheridan, struck by the spirit and point of the dialogue in 
‘Belinda,’ recommended her to try her hand at dramatic com- 
position ; and two ‘ comic dramas,’ three acts each—‘ Love and 
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‘ Law,’ and ‘ The Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock ’"—are printed 
in the collected edition of her works. The unity of action 
wanting inher novels is equally neglected in these dramas; 
the dramatis persone are mostly Irish of the lower class, and 
much of the dialogue is pure brogue. The utmost that can be 
said for these productions is that, if compressed into one-act 
farces, with Irish Johnson and Power to take parts, they 
might have had a run; and her name must be added to the 
long list of novelists, headed by Fielding and Le Sage, who 
have failed, or fallen lamentably short of the expected degree 
of excellence, in the kindred walk of fiction. The dramatic 
fame of the author of ‘Tom Jones’ rests on the mock tragedy 
of ‘ Tom Thumb ;’ and so long as the author of ‘ Gil Blas’ was 
only known as a playwright, no one saw any incongruity in 
the joke placed by Piron in the mouth of Punchinello:— 
‘ Pourquoi le fol de temps en temps ne diroit-il pas de bonnes 
‘ choses, puisque Le Sage de temps en temps dit de si 
* mauvaises ?’ 

It is from the apex of the pyramid that men calculate its 
height, and the altitude of genius must be taken where it has 
attained its culminating point. Let those who wish to appre- 
ciate Miss Edgeworth, and derive the greatest amount of 
refining and elevating enjoyment from her works, pass over 
the prefaces, short as they are—never think of the moral, 
excellent as it may be —be not over-critical touching the 
management of the story, but give themselves up to the charm 
of the dialogue, the scene-painting, the delineation and develop- 
ment of character, the happy blending of pathos and humour 
with the sobriety of truth. Let them do this, and they will 
cease to wonder at the proud position conceded to her by the 
dispassionate judgment of her most eminent contemporaries. 

We cannot conclude without expressing an earnest wish 
that a Memoir so rich in curious mitter, and so well calculated 
to confirm and even exalt her reputation, will not long be con- 
fined to a limited circle. In this age of monuments and testi- 
monials, such a monument, if she wanted one, would be the 
most appropriate and the most durable. 
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Art. VI.—First Report of the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the Rubrics, Orders and Directions’ for regulating 
the Course and Conduct of Public Worship, §¢c., according to 
the Use of the United Church of England and Ireland: with 
Minutes of Evidence and Appendices. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. Lon- 
don: 1867. 


: om first Report of the Ritual Commissioners—long pro- 
mised and long delayed—is at last in everybody’s hands, 
and has been received with very general though not universal 
satisfaction. A still longer delay would have been amply com- 
pensated by such completeness in the investigations pursued, 
and such unanimity in the decision arrived at. We are much 
struck with the value of the Evidence contained in these 
Minutes. It is of the greatest importance to have brought 
out the facts, and drawn forth the declarations, here placed on 
record; leading, as we think they do, quite irresistibly to the 
conclusions which the Commissioners have come to. That 
the vestments are not deemed essential by any who have 
adopted them, however important in the eyes of some; that 
they give such grave offence to many as to be fatal in most 
places to the maintenance of the parochial system; that the 
wearers have the vaguest notions of their origin, their mean- 
ing, and the authority by which they are to be regulated, 
while avowing the startling principle that clergymen are en- 
titled to do anything not absolutely forbidden by the Rubric, 
if only they follow that supposed practice of the Catholic or of 
the Western Church which really resolves itself into the prac- 
tice of the Church of Rome, not without a fanciful reference to 
Levitical usages and the ‘ Church of the Apocalypse ’—facts 
like these compel the conclusion that it is necessary to restrain 
a licence which may run to lengths still more indefensible. 
Meanwhile the Rubric itself has lost authority with all parties 
by reason of its obvious unfitness to meet existing circumstances. 
The Ritualists are by no means the only offenders against it. 
Some very striking instances of its infringement are brought 
home in these investigations to clergymen of the opposite 
schools. Whilst, however, the latter plead in their excuse 
either necessity, or long usage, or episcopal sanction, professing 
themselves ready and willing in all cases to submit to direc- 
tions if made clear and consistent and imperative, the Ritualists 
on their part present the singular phenomenon of an alleged 
sensitiveness of conscience impelling them to carry out to the 
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utmost the obsolete and impracticable order respecting orna- 
ments in use in the second year of Edward VI., while they 
show themselves singularly indifferent to the open violation of 
other rubrics, and the palpable evasion of many more. 

It is of course to their practices solely that the Report itself 
refers. We may be thought to lay too much stress on the 
unanimity of the opinion expressed by the Commissioners, 
seeing how vague after all are the remedies which they have 
practically adopted. But absolute unanimity (and with regard 
to the main issue it is absolute) was more than anyone 
expected; and it strengthens our confidence in the utility of 
such Commissions as the present for dealing with delicate and 
difficult matters. In the present instance the most sinister 
forebodings were entertained. The composition of the Com- 
mission was sharply criticised, not only by the general press, 
but by public men of the highest character and station, while 
justifying their refusal to act on it; nor could it be denied 
that there was justice in the remarks then made, and ground 

. for the fears then so widely felt. Yet here we have from this 
very body a verdict as remarkable for its decisiveness as for 
its freedom from party-spirit; and this has evidently resulted 
from the free interchange of conflicting views after careful ex- 
amination of facts. We could hardly have a better proof, we 
repeat, of the efficacy of the method just resorted to— the 
reference, namely, of questions of high importance to a body 
of distinguished men of diverse tendencies, acting under a 
sense of their responsibility to their Church and country, and 
feeling that it is mcumbent on them above all things to think 
and to decide with impartiality and justice. In such cases it 
matters little which way the majority may incline, if only all 
opinions are effectually represented. One-sidedness disappears 
before the broader and larger views which a quasi-judicial 
position tends so powerfully to develope. 

We have spoken of the Report of the Commissioners as a 
decisive verdict. This, indeed, it virtually is, with respect at 
least to the practices which provoked the inquiry. It ex- 
presses no opinion, it is true, on the legality of the disputed 
vestments; nor was this to be expected or wished. Such an 
opinion would evidently have no judicial force, nor would it 
even carry with it any weight of legal authority. Its conclu- 
sions rest on grounds of morality and expediency, and as such 
they are decisive. And if the public will see in this Report 
the expression of their own unalterable convictions, we also trust 
that the Ritualists will feel that it is a judgment to which they 
are bound todefer. They cannot but feel that they have been 
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treated by the Commissioners with the utmost consideration 
and tenderness. Their case has been tried before a tribunal, 
supposed by public opinion to be decidedly prepossessed in 
their favour, and undeniably containing several pronounced 
friends and even some pledged advocates of their views. Yet 
even this tribunal has pronounced against them. The very 
gentleness and courtesy of the verdict ought to give it all the 
greater weight with them, free as it is (in spite of its decisive- 
ness) from all taunt or derogatory expression, or shade of 
irritating imputation. 

We are gratified to find that the Ritualists themselves confess 
the impropriety of forcing their peculiarities upon an unwilling 
congregation (we are not so sure that we might say upon an 
unwilling parish); so that they will hardly resist such an altera- 
tion of the law as shall give force to this reasonable provision. 
But have we not a right to demand something more of them? 
The Report before us supplies a new and crowning proof that 
they have had to deal not only here and there with unwilling 
congregations, but everywhere with an unwilling church and 
an unwilling nation. This is a fact which has now been es- 
tablished by every conceivable method, except that impossible 
‘Synod’ which Mr. Bennett asks for: and we trust that they 
will not persist in provoking or compelling that hostile action 
of the Legislature which their more moderate opponents de- 
precate. Surely if capitulation or surrender is often a duty 
morally incumbent on the bravest soldiers, we have a right to 
look for a generous submission from Christians and from 
churchmen, when submission means deference to legitimate 
authority and to the still higher law of charity, at the sacrifice 
only of personal tastes, and when resistance would mean inter- 
necine warfare, ending of necessity in the expulsion or secession 
of the recalcitrant few. 

When we come to the practical recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, we are forced to speak with more hesitation in 
their praise. They expressly reserve to themselves the right 
of further deliberation on this important part of the subject. 
But still what they do say seems to us unnecessarily ambig- 
uous ; and we doubt whether they are of one mind themselves 
as to what they intend by it. Their words are— 

‘We are of opinion that it is expedient to restrain in the public 
services of the United Church of England and Ireland, all variations 
in respect of vesture from that which has long been the established 
usage of the said United Church; and we think that this may best 
be secured by providing aggrieved parishioners with an easy and 
effectual process for complaint and redress.’ 
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Now what does this mean? Is there to be a prohibitory law 
against these vestments? or is there not? At first sight it 
would seem to imply that the restraint recommended is to be 
merely such as the contemplated ‘process’ may exercise—a 
restraint therefore wholly contingent on the voluntary action of 
the parishioners. Yet this can hardly be the meaning; else 
why should the three Commissioners who have published 
‘ Reservations’ contend for this very point? And, unless we 
assume a previous alteration of the law of vestments, restrain- 
ing the licence now indulged, or at least an authoritative 
settlement of its present ambiguities, such as shall give pa- 
rishioners a definite right of complaint, we hardly see on 
what plea they could claim redress, however easy were the 
process provided for them. If then the Commissioners con- 
template an alteration of the law of vestments, what is that 
alteration to be? We conclude that the answer is to be 
looked for in the words ‘ established usage.’ The present un- 
fortunate rubric, about ‘ the second year of the reign of king 
« Edward VI.,’ must surely be expunged. What is to be sub- 
stituted for it? A rubric apparently defining the legitimate 
vestments to be ‘ those which have long been the established 
‘ usage of the Church.’ A somewhat stricter wording would of 
course be necessary; but, broadly speaking, this sort of rubric 
appears to us very much what is wanted—far preferable to such 
minute regulations as those which are attempted by the Canons, 
or by Lord Shaftesbury’s Vestment Bill. Such a rubric would 
allow a certain elasticity of interpretation, and of consequent 
practice, without entering into minutie which are in any case 
trifling and unworthy of the Church, and which might at 
some future time prove inconvenient. And the licence thus 
permitted would vary in each case according to the circum- 
stances and the views of that particular authority with which 
would lie the power of enforcing the law. If such licence 
might in some cases prove very wide indeed, as, for instance, 
in cathedrals, and in collegiate, or private, or proprietary 
chapels, yet in parochial churches, where alone the restriction 
is of primary importance, a remedy would always be within easy 
reach even of a minority of the congregation—a remedy opera- 
tive at once upon every one of the novel extravagances which 
have recently aroused Protestant susceptibilities. We should 
gladly hail the adoption of some rule capable of modification 
according to long-prevailing local practice and varying esthetic 
tendencies ; and we cordially approve the principle which leaves 
the power and opportunity of enforcing the rule with more or 
less strictness in the hands of the parishioners themselves. But 
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it might be well to allow the authorisation by the Ordinary 
of slight departures from established usage, if desired by the 
parishioners, or by a stipulated majority of them ; so as to pre- 
clude in such cases vexatious interference from a mere hand- 
ful of objectors. It seems to us most reasonable, in the im- 
mense variety of communities comprehended in the area of a 
National Church, that the independent principle of self-govern- 
ment should be largely conceded to each several community in 
matters of ceremonial. 

Even in Ritualistic matters the Commissioners have still a 
long labour before them; though the evidence they have 
already taken will go far to settle other matters besides 
that of vestments. Decorations, incense, postures, novel forms 
of public devotion, must still engage their attention, and draw 
forth their remarks; and these things are but introductory, 
after all, to the work which lies beyond. It is not our wish 
or purpose now to resume our discussion of these matters. 
We congratulate the Commissioners on the auspicious con- 
clusion of their first session, confidently expecting equal success 
in the next from the further application of the principles they 
have laid down. And we congratulate them also on the 
seasonable recovery of the authorised text on which they are 
to exercise their powers. The original copy of the Prayer- 
Book, the MS. volume appended to the Act of Uniformity, 
and the original of the sealed books deposited in the various 
cathedrals, had been lost (as is well known) since 1825. It 
was happily recovered at the beginning of August last. The 
discovery was due to the sagacity of the Dean of Westminster, 
who, on considering the circumstances of the supposed removal 
of the document from the old Jewel House, put the officers of 
the House of Lords on the right track, happily with imme- 
diate success. The unquestionable text of the Rubrics is now 
therefore in the hands of the Commissioners. It has already 
settled one disputed point (that of the authenticity of the 
Ornament Rubric), and can hardly fail to lead to the elucida- 
tion of others. Nor is this by any means the most important 
service, we are confident, which the Dean himself will have 
rendered to the Commission of which he is so distinguished a 
member. Rarely has the Church of England possessed a son 
so capable of mediating between parties in a critical hour of 
need, one so well furnished with the knowledge and the sym- 
pathies requisite for the office, and so worthy, through high 
qualities of heart and head, of the confidence and attachment 
which he wins on every side. ° The Jerusalem Chamber itself, 
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in which the Commissioners sit, draws a new atmosphere of 
caritas theologica from him who is its present guardian. 

It is not our intention, as we have said, to pursue the 
question of rubrical reform into its minuter details. Nor do 
we even desire to discuss the broader features of the reforms 
which are in contemplation. We pass over the Revision of 
the Lectionary for instance, only expressing our hope that 
besides the omission of the chapters unfit for public recital, and 
the introduction of portions of the Bible now wholly excluded 
from the cycle, a third series of short Sunday Lessons may be 
introduced for the use of churches where Evening Services 
are held; or a permissive rubric appended to the Calendar, 
allowing on such occasions the substitution of the Gospel and 
Epistle for the day. As several of the Psalms are unsuitable 
for congregational use, discretion should be allowed to the offi- 
ciating minister to substitute for those which the monthly order 
may prescribe any other group belonging to the preceding 
week ; as well as to omit the ‘ Venite Exultemus’ when (as on 
Good Friday and Ash Wednesday ) it is followed by Penitential 
Psalms. We hope too that the amended Rubric may sanction 
that decent forbearance in the use of the prayers and addresses 
in the Marriage Service which public opinion and prevailing 
custom has long required, and which we doubt not has been 
countenanced by the practice of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury himself. And we trust that those rubrics which enjoin 
the use of the Athanasian Creed on the specified festivals of 
the Church, and of the Commination Service on Ash Wednes- 
day, may at last cease to be obligatory. 

But leaving these and many other minor matters about which 
much might be said, we pass to things of far greater importance. 
Our thoughts cannot but turn to those things, when we notice 
the large scope embraced by the terms of the Commission itself 
—a scope far larger than what was anticipated or apparently 
intended at first. Never since 1689 has such an opportunity 
offered itself, as the appointment of this Commission presents, 
for healing ancient breaches and recovering lost ground for the 
Church of England. Never have the circumstances of all 
parties in the Church pointed so plainly to the desirableness 
of mutual concessions. And never assuredly has public opi- 
nion been so ready to support the adoption of those generous 
and comprehensive measures by which alone a National Church 
can be preserved amidst allowed diversities of theological 
opinion. 

Little or nothing has yet been done for the removal of long- 
standing grievances in the Church system. The recent en- 
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largement of the liberty of thought allowed to clergymen, 
whether by legislative enactment or by the decision of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, invaluable as we regard the boon to be, 
and indeed essential to the growth and continuance of the 
Church, has done little to commend it to the affections of Non- 
conformists, or of that immense multitude of acquiescent Church- 
men who dwell habitually on the borders of Nonconformity. 
Indeed we fear that it has done the very contrary. It is true 
that the entrance to Holy Orders has been greatly facilitated for 
the higher class of minds by the wise and seasonable change now 
made in the terms of Clerical subscription. But even here the 
relief is felt by those alone who contemplate the Clerical pro- 
fession. The great mass of laymen are entirely unaffected 
by it; and it is generally regarded less as a concession made to 
Nonconformist scruples than as an indulgence extended to the 
prevailing impatience of dogma and to-novel tendencies of 
thought; so that it has been generally classed with that tolera- 
tion of the views of a broader theology which judicial de- 
cisions have recently accorded to clergymen. Other and dif- 
ferent measures are required to remove long-standing causes 
of disaffection, and allay the scruples which are popularly 
felt; and for this we repeat the present juncture offers a rare 
and unexpected opportunity. 

The liberal measures which we advocate are twofold in 
character. First and most important, the release of the laity 
from certain obnoxious restrictions which impede their use of 
the offices of the National Church, provoking unnecessarily 
theological difference, and proving in many cases a source either 
of mischievous scandal or great inconvenience to individuals. 

Secondly, an extension of liberty (under due control) to 
the ministers of the Church, in matters not deemed essential, - 
so as to allow them a freer development of the means at their 
command for the edification of the people according to the . 
varying requirements of the day. 

We beg for a candid consideration of the suggestions which 
we are about to make; admitting, on our part, the practical 
difficulties which beset the subject, yet too deeply impressed 
with the magnitude of the existing evil to acquiesce silently in 
its continuance. 

I. First and foremost, then, of the relaxations which we claim 
on behalf of the laity is some modification of the rules for the 
Baptism of Infants. Let it not be thought, however, that we 
are intending here to propose any doctrinal innovations. It is 
true that of all the exciting causes of dissent, the Baptismal 
Office of the English Church is the most fruitful. No other 
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part of the Church formularies rouses so strong a repugnance 
on the part of a vast portion of the community, and that a 
portion, in many cases, which, from religious feeling and con- 
scientious convictions, deserves the utmost respect. No other 
has deterred so many men from taking Anglican orders, who 
might have proved a strength and an ornament to the Church ; 
and as we descend through the middle and lower ranks of 
society, we shall find that this is the point which, above all 
others, offends and alienates the minds of thoughtful and pious 
laymen. But though we do not conceal the desire which we 
have on former occasions expressed and justified, to see a modi- 
fication of the language of this Service—such a modification as 
by the omission of a few phrases should maintain the modest 
ambiguity of the Church of England in a matter confessedly 
mysterious—we have no intention of pressing such a request 
now. . We know the difficulties attending a revision of theo- 
logical language, and this is not the time to argue in favour of 
the attempt. The measure which we ask for now is a much 
- less serious one, and one which falls completely within the 
scope of the Commission. It is simply an alteration of the 
Rubrics. Without touching doctrinal language, much might 
be done to satisfy objectors by merely modifying the orders 
and directions accompanying the Service. And this in truth 
is a point of at least equal importance with the other. For it 
is not merely the questionable doctrines put into the mouth of 
the officiating minister which distress and repel so many who 
bring their infants to the font; it is still more the language 
required from themselves. People feel more directly com- 
promised by what they are made to say in their own persons, 
than by what they merely listen to. Now, the sponsorial system, 
with its fictitious assertions and vicarious engagements, is re- 
garded with very great repugnance by the humbler classes 
generally. And obedience to the regulations regarding sponsors 
involves also in many cases great practical difficulty and per- 
plexity. No one who is not conversant with the poor, above 
all with the thoughtful and conscientious poor, can know the 
extent to which both these grievances are felt. In the first 
place, it is generally no easy matter for them to find sponsors 
at all for their children; those who are fittest in character 
being, as a rule, the very persons who most dislike the vicari- 
ous professions required of them. The poor have little sym- 
pathy with the habit’so prevalent among their social superiors 
of making the office of godfathers and godmothers an oppor- 
tunity for exchanging complimentary attentions between rela- 
tions and friends. Plain men and women, if they undertake 
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such engagements at all, wish to do so in a spirit of simplicity 
and truth; and they shrink from the language assigned to 
them in the Baptismal Service. Nor can we wonder, or blame 
them for it, when we consider what that language is. We often 
hear it said, indeed, that their objections arise from ignorance, 
or from misapprehension of the phrases which they stumble at. 
But we suspect that those objections would not be diminished, 
if they had learning enough to turn to the ‘ Sarum Manual’ 
for the further illustration of the phrases which it has bequeathed 
to us, or to ponder over the passages in Tertullian and Augus- 
tine which set forth the rationale of the sponsorial office in the 
early Christian Church. And we venture to add, that if our 
clerical instructors could discover the true mind of the laity in 
general, they would find that the objections which we speak of 
are by no means confined to the uneducated. While the upper 
classes, however, pass very lightly over such matters, they are 
felt for the most part among the poorer members of the com- 
munity to be either a scandal or at least a source of much 
vexatious difficulty. In parishes, indeed, where the canonical 
regulations are enforced, it becomes a simple impossibility to 
find sponsors for the children; parents being by the 29th Canon 
forbidden to stand as such, and none being eligible for the office 
but communicants only. We could tell some stories, pitiable 
at once and ludicrous, of consequences resulting from these 
rules where they are enforced. Such cases, however, are now, 
we hope, rare. Convocation itself (that of Canterbury, at 
least) consented some time ago (as it will be remembered), after 
immense expenditure of time and talk, to rescind that part of 
the Canon which relates to parents; and though, through some 
mismanagement, this infinitesimal piece of legislation came to 
nothing after all, the restriction is in most places already 
treated as obsolete, or as virtually repealed. Yet, even if 
these Canonical restrictions were finally and completely swept 
away, the regulations still in force would continue to provoke 
great offence and great embarrassment. For parents would 
still be forbidden to bring their infants to the font except under 
the disguise of godfathers and godmothers ; or to claim recog- 
nition from the Church as the religious guardian of their own 
child, except in virtue of the vicarious professions which they 
are required to utter in its name. Here, after all, is the head 
and front of the evil. This ecclesiastical device of professing 
faith and repentance by proxy (however it be explained away) 
is and always will be repugnant to the common sense of ordi- 
nary people and to their notions of Christian simplicity. It 
grew up in a particular age and particular section of the Church, 
VOL. CXXVI. NO. CCLVIII. LL 
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to which it is hard to enslave the freer genius of other times, 
The Eastern Church seems never to have adopted the practice,* 
And if a precedent is required, as well as common sense, for 
such alterations as we propose, here is the precedent which 
is needed. Why should not parents or guardians be allowed 
to present an infant, and claim for it on their own recognisance 
admission into the Christian fold, while engaging on their part 
to bring it up ‘in the nurture and admonition of the Lord’? 
We believe that there is nothing which would so conciliate 
reasonable Dissenters, and so reassure the wavering loyalty of 
innumerable Churchmen, as the concession of this moderate 
request. And it is a concession which might be made by a 
mere alteration of the Rubric, without any change in the formu- 
laries themselves. We know the difficulties which would attend 
any revision of the actual language of the Service—the alarm 
which the bare proposal would occasion—the danger of disrup- 
tion in the Church which any such alteration would entail, 
But surely no such objection would apply to a rubric permit- 
ting a relaxation of disciplinary rules: in accordance at once 
with simple good sense, and with the practice of that branch of 
the primitive Church with which Anglican divines sometimes 
love to connect their own communion. Indeed, we need go no 
further than the Prayer-Book itself for the requisite precedent. 
Let it be allowed to parents to ask, if they prefer it, such a 
Service as that which is now prescribed for private baptism; 
to claim the substitution of such a service (if they object to the 

* In the Eastern Church the profession of faith was not made by 
the sponsor in the form of questions and answers, but by repeating 
the Creed after the priest. See Palmer, ‘ Antiquities of the English 
‘ Ritual,’ vol. ii. c. 5. ‘The interrogations and answers’ (Wilt thou 
be baptised, &c.), he adds, ‘do not occur, as far as I am aware, in the 
‘ Rituals of any of the Eastern Churches.’ It is in the Latin Church 
that the custom arose ; and it can hardly be doubted that it originated 
in those forms of Roman law which prescribed the use of certain 
questions and answers uttered aloud, as necessary for the contraction 
ofa binding obligation, and which accepted (as is reasonable and 
necessary in matters of business) the word of legal representatives as 
equivalent (quasi ex contractu) to that ofan incompetent party. See 
the ‘ Institutes,’ Lib, iii. Tit. xiii., xvi. De verborum obligationibus. 
‘ Verbis obligatio contrahitur ex interrogatione et responsione, cum 
‘ quid dari fierive nobis stipulemur. In hac re olim talia verba tra- 
‘dita fuerunt: Spondes? spondeo. Promittis? promitto. Fide 
‘ promittis? fide promitto. Fide jubes? fide jubeo. Dabis? dabo. 
‘Facies? faciam.’ Cf. Tit. xxviii. De obligationibus que quasi 


ex contractu nascuntur, and Tit. xxix. Per quas personas nobis obli- , 
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sponsorial system), not only (as now) in the case of sickness and 
at their own houses, but in any case, and at the font; while it 
might be left to the discretion of the clergyman whether he 
should administer the rite publicly, or when the congregation 
has withdrawn. Let the Rubric order that in such case the 
minister, after using so many or such part of the prayers pre- 
scribed in the preceding office as he shall judge convenient and 
fitting, shall require that the parents or other lawful guardians 
of the child shall recite after him the Apostles’ Creed; that he 
shall then question them ‘ whether they desire that the child be 
‘ baptised into that faith ;’ and, if so, whether ‘ they solemnly 
‘ promise that they will endeavour to bring it up in the know- 
‘ledge and practice of the Christian religion;’ whereupon 
after such assent obtained, he shall proceed to baptise the child, 
and to admit it into the congregation of Christ’s Church, ac- 
cording to the form of words prescribed by the foregoing office ; 
adding a charge and exhortation, as nearly as may be, in the 
words with which that office concludes; ‘unless’ (to copy a 
corresponding rubric now actually standing in the Marriage 
Service) ‘there be a sermon setting forth the duties of Christian 
‘ parents towards their children.’ 

Such a rubric would involve no compromise of principle ; 
for a similar licence is even now allowed in private baptism; 
and would call for no doctrinal alteration, no change whatever 
in the existing formularies. At the same time it would im- 
mensely facilitate the comprehension of Dissenters, and ensure 
a vast relief of conscience to lay members of the Church, if 
not (and this, too, would be its indirect consequence) to the 
Clergy also. The use of the present baptismal office, in all its 
integrity, would remain to that large body of Churchmen who 
love and réverence it, just as the use of the Visitation Service 
of the Sick remains ; while in other cases it would be (like this 
latter service again), a manual or directory to be used with 
more or less fulness, more or less variation, according to the 
circumstances of the case and the judgment of the officiating 
minister. Nor would the arrangement which we propose 
establish any ‘hard and fast line, to mark, by a self-chosen 
diversity of practice, the existence of definite parties among 
clergymen; which is the great objection, in our eyes, to the 
introduction of alternative forms of prayer. 

Deeply impressed as we are with the necessity for some 
such measure, if the Church of England would not lose its 
hold increasingly on the affections of the people, we press the 
matter on the attention of the Royal Commissioners, trusting 
that the suggestion may at least receive their attention, and 
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that the evil which we point out may in one way or other be 
remedied. We believe that the simplified Baptismal Service 
would endear itself to myriads who shrink from it in its present 
form, as both sophistical and superstitious ; and that in the case 
of those multitudes of others who now come to the font as a 
mere form, treating as a meaningless ceremony a service which 
appeals neither to their understanding nor to their conscience, 
the simple form of parental promise would prove a powerful 
instrument for stirring up the dormant sense of religious respon- 
sibility. Few are so hard as not to desire the spiritual welfare 
of their children. Few would be insensible to an appeal so 
reasonable, and to the inculcation of a duty which all that is 
best within them tells them is laid already upon them by : 
Higher Power than that of man. 

II. The second point on which we claim for English Church- 
men (and this term, in the eye of the law, is coextensive 
with the English public) a removal of restrictions which in- 
juriously affect them, is in the Order for the Burial of the 
. Dead. Here, again, we do not unsay what we have many 
times said before in advocacy of a revision of the Prayer- 
Book. We maintain that there is crying need of such a re- 
vision. Great scandals, by the confession of all parties, attend 
the indiscriminate use of the present Burial Service—scandals 
so great in some cases, that a clergyman may well regard it as 
a duty to set the law at defiance; as it will not soon be 
forgotten that the Archbishop of Canterbury himself declared 
in Parliament on a late occasion, startling the House of Lords 
and drawing upon him the grave rebuke of the Chancellor, by 
professing himself ready to d*sobey the law if need be, and 
encourage those who did so. But, indeed, it is not in extreme 
cases only that the words of the Service are justly liable to 
exception. Even in ordinary cases it is much to be regretted 
that language should be employed over the dead which seems 
to ordinary minds to go far beyond what Christian charity calls 
for, or the scope of human judgment justifies. And the general 
feeling of the thoughtful and religious laity is so decided on 
this point, that the Church and the ministers of the Church 
lose much in the respect entertained for them, by the indiscri- 
minate utterance of this language, and by the sophistical 
apologies with which it is defended. 

However on this point, though no doctrine (at least no 
disputed doctrine) is here involved, we will say no more; ab- 
staining, as we have purposed all along, from urging a re- 
vision of the formularies which seems to be impracticable at 
present, and with which the existing Commission has no con- 
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cern. We confine ourselves to the subject of the Rubrics. 
And here we first protest with all earnestness against the pro- 
posal which has found favour so widely in some quarters, of 
introducing fresh rubrics for the enforcement of discipline— 
whether such as should make a distinction in the Burial Office 
between communicants and non-communicants, or such as 
should invite an inquiry on the part of the Church authorities 
into the moral character and conduct of the deceased. We 
can imagine nothing more disastrous than the introduction of 
any such rubric; nothing more painful and embarrassing to 
right-minded clergymen; nothing more surely calculated to 
light the flame of discord and indignation in every parish and 
almost every household through the land, and bring down the 
stroke of destruction presently on the inquisitorial Church. 
The alteration which we press for is precisely in the opposite 
direction. It is for the removal of that obnoxious clause in 
the prefatory rubric of the service which classes the un- 
baptised with the excommunicate and with suicides, and forbids 
the ministers of the Church to use the prescribed words (or 
consequently to perform any religious rite whatever) over their 
grave. We have had much reason ourselves to notice the 
grief and indignation which this prohibition occasions ; and it 
is a feeling with which we cannot but strongly sympathise. 
In the earlier recensions of the Prayer-Book there was no such 
rubric, though we suppose that similar regulations would have 
been enforced ; and even in 1662, when it was first introduced, 
it was not so mischievous or so offensive as at present. The 
sect of the Anabaptists, justly regarded with horror at its rise, 
had not yet outgrown its original reputation, perhaps hardly 
its original character. The Quakers, non-existent at the former 
date, were still at the latter period too insignificant, too eccentric, 
and too intolerant a body to need consideration by those who 
were legislating on such a subject. But matters now are very 
different. The Baptist denomination, especially, is one of the 
most numerous and most respectable of those who are known as 
the orthodox Dissenters. In actual numbers it stands first in 
some districts or neighbourhoods in England; and everywhere 
itis one of the most rising and most influential. Its distinctive 
principles too have spread far beyond its nominal limits ; and in 
many places under the name of ‘ open communion,’ it is in close 
alliance with other sections of the Nonconformists, especially 
the Independents. The consequence is, that there exists a 
vast body of unbaptised persons within the area it embraces, 
comprising the whole of the children who are brought up in 
accordance with its principles, and a large body of adults also, 
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many of them recognised adherents, and some even leading 
members of religious communities; to all of whom, for lack of 
baptism, the National Chureh denies the rite of Christian 
sepulture. We cannot but regard this as at once a scandal 
and a wrong. It may be said, indeed, and often is said, in 
defence of the existing prohibition, that those who withhold a 
religious service from the living cannot with reason or con- 
sistency complain of a corresponding refusal of one to the dead. 
But true as this general proposition may be, the remark betrays 
a misapprehension in this case of the principles of the complain- 
ants. The Baptists do not refuse a religious service to the living 
—not even to infants. They do not regard them as unfit objects 
for such services; they would be willing to use in the case of 
infants, and actually do use on occasion, a dedicatory service. 
All that they can be charged with is, that they withhold, or 
rather delay, one particular religious ordinance, of the purpose 
and force of which they take a different view from that adopted 
by other professing Christians ; a view which, however we may 
differ from it, we must confess to be reconcilable with the 
language of Scripture; nay, even to be more in accordance 
perhaps with the actual letter of Scripture than the view 
which we take ourselves. For this peculiarity they are con- 
demned to see the whole of their children, and large num- 
bers besides of those adults whom they regard practically as 
members of their community, placed under the ban of the Na- 
tional Church, treated after death as aliens and outcasts, and 
even classed in express terms with ‘the excommunicate, and 
‘those who have laid violent hands upon themselves.’ It 
can be no matter of surprise if those who have suffered from 
this interdictory rubric in the persons of their relatives and 
friends, regard the disability thus imposed on them much in 
the same light as Englishmen generally regard the denial of 
Christian sepulture to Protestants in Spain. Wounded in 
their tenderest feelings, and at a time when such a wound is 
felt most keenly, forced to consign the body of their relative 
to the ground, with what in the bitterness of their soul they 
designate as the burial of a dog, they call shame on the into- 
lerant law which inflicts this penalty, and on the intolerant 
Church which devised the law. And this feeling is one which 
is widely shared in every neighbourhood; not only by Dis- 
senters of every denomination, but by a large majority of 
Churchmen also. No circumstance excites so strong a feeling 
against the dominant Church amongst the lower classes of 
society whenever an instance occurs; and it would occur far 
oftener than it does, did not clergymen, on the one hand, shut 
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their eyes (as happily in many cases they can) to the absence 
of the required qualification; and had not, on the other hand, 
the Ecclesiastical Courts ruled some years since that dissent- 
ing or lay baptism must be admitted as so far valid as to re- 
move the subjects of it from this prohibitory stigma. Even as 
it is, the prohibition extends far too widely, and is likely to 
extend more widely still. It is one which thousands of right- 
minded clergymen feel to be a grief and painful burden im- 
posed on them. They cannot shut their eyes in many instances 
to the unbaptised condition of the deceased. In the case of 
infants indeed, which is the one of far the most frequent 
occurrence, ignorance of the fact is hardly possible to the 
minister of a country parish. Happily in this case the utter 
unsuitableness of the Burial Office to infants of any sort makes 
its omission less painful to all parties, though still hardly less 
bitterly resented by many. But we dwell rather on the case 
of those who are of riper years, where the necessity is often a 
cruel one indeed. Here, too, it is often impossible for the 
clergyman either to be, or even to seem to be, ignorant of 
how matters stand. Exactly in proportion to his knowledge 
and his care of the people committed to his charge will be his 
practical embarrassment also. For such a case is one which 
will have called forth his remonstrances in life; and all the 
more earnestly as he saw death approaching. In the great 
towns, indeed, or the immediate neighbourhood of such, an 
unconsecrated cemetery offers a ready solution for the diffi- 
culty ; but in the great majority of country places such a 
refuge is inaccessible except to the wealthier Dissenters; and 
even to them their ancestral churchyard is generally the bury- 
ing-place of their choice. The emergency which may thus 
present itself is almost as distressing to a right-minded clergy- 
man as to those who are the immediate sufferers. The minister 
of a parish who is living on friendly terms with his Dissenting 
parishioners may find himself any day compelled, either deli- 
berately to disobey the law of his Church, thus endangering his 
own standing and compromising his position, or else to enforce 
against those parishioners a most unwelcome duty, introduc- 
ing thereby (it may be) a life-long bitterness into his relations 
with them. And the antagonism thus produced is as incon- 
sistent with the habitual attitude of the English Church as it 
is painful to the feelings of all concerned. «In all other cases 
the differences which have prevailed between Christian and 
Christian disappear beside the open grave, under the kindly 
system of the Church. The Wesleyan, the Presbyterian, the 
Congregationalist, the Ranter, nay the Unitarian and the 
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Roman Catholic, however alienated from the Church in their 
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lifetime, and prominent, it may be, as leaders and fosterers pre 
of adverse communions, are yet gathered to their fathers pa 


amidst the prayers and blessings of the Church, which $00 
recognises them once more as children of the same great 
family, without a word of reproach or of protest. But the one 
case which we speak of is a disastrous exception. The de- 
ceased may have been one worthy of all respect and honour; 
one with whom the clergyman himself has been on terms of 
cordial Christian intercourse ; one to whom (it is no imaginary, 
no unusual case) he has ministered upon his death-bed with 
mutual confidence and esteem; he may have been some bright 
and acknowledged pattern of Christian excellence, some vene- 
rable Quaker, some ripe and saintly member of the Baptist 
community itself (this is no impossible or extraordinary in- 
stance, since the prevalence of those moderate principles of 
‘open communion’ which were advocated by Robert Hall); 
or it may be some innocent and pure-minded child, the flower 
of the clergyman’s own school, a model of those about whom 
‘the Highest of all authorities has said that ‘of such is the 
‘ kingdom of Heaven.’ Yet all these, if the law of the Church 
be obeyed as set forth in the stern rubric of the Burial Service, 
must be laid in the grave without one word of prayer or of 
recognition—treated as those to whose case the promises of 
Scripture and the hopes of the Christian have no application. 
And while the Church preserves this ominous silence, the law 
of the land forbids the co-religionists of the deceased to utter 
a word of their own to compensate for the contemptuous slight. 
No wonder, if stung to the quick by such treatment, those 
who have heard with sorrow and misgiving the glowing lan- 
guage of the Burial Office applied indiscriminately to men 
whose lives have been (to say the least) unedifying, and their 
example worthy only to be shunned, turn away from the 
churchyard with disgust and indignation, and persuade them- 
selves that they are doing good service to religion itself by 
labouring to destroy the whole system and structure of the 
Establishment. Strongly deprecating such a conclusion our- 
selves, yet deeply sympathising with those who are provoked 
to it, we earnestly plead for the removal of the offending 
rubric. 

We rejoice to see that the Bishop of London in his Charge 
of last year points to some such change as desirable and immi- 
nent. We are convinced that unless it be effected, justice 
and decency itself will soon necessitate some such measure as 
Sir Morton Peto’s bill throwing open the churchyards to all de- 
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nominations alike, or as Mr. Gilpin’s more recent proposal to 
provide unconsecrated ground as an appendage to them in every 
parish. In cases like this, where the peace and harmony of 
society is involved, it becomes the right and duty of the State 
to interfere with ecclesiastical arrangements. Undesirable as 
it is in general for the civil power to overrule canonical deci- 
sions, there are cases (and this is one of them) in which it is 
bound to vindicate the rights of the people at large, and to 
prescribe limits to the National Church for the indulgence of 
its theological prepossessions. The burial-grounds of which 
that Church is guardian must not be closed against recognised 
members of a persuasion which the law acknowledges as a 
section of the Christian body, and which public opinion even 
classes with the orthodox. By insisting on this, the State 
does not intrude itself into questions of doctrine. And if in 
consequence of such an alteration as we advocate, the clergy 
are made more willing to revise the language of the Service 
itself, adopting, for instance, the simple expedient by which the 
American Episcopal Church has adapted it to all cases, we should 
hail such further change as an additional cause of rejoicing. 
III. We turn now to another class of restrictions, which we 
desire to see in some degree modified—those which cramp and 
shackle the action of the ministers of the Church in their en- 
deavours to reach the masses. We speak more especially of 
the stringent rules imposed by the Prayer-Book and by the 
Act of Uniformity to regulate the public services of the Church, 
and to circumscribe the use of the consecrated buildings. Such 
is the rubric which enjoins the use of the long Order for 
Morning and Evening Prayer ‘daily throughout the year.’ 
Such are the statutory provisions which direct that, whether 
on Sundays or on any other day of the week, no other service 
than that formally prescribed shall be held within the walls of 
the sanctuary ; nor any sermon or lecture be preached without 
the said service being ‘openly, publicly, and solemnly read.’ 
We believe that there is great need in the English Church of 
freer and more familiar services, supplementary and auxiliary 
to those which are now prescribed, if the religious wants of the 
people are to be supplied, and the affections of all classes to be 
retained. And this is needed more especially on Sundays, 
when a portion of the community indefinitely large may be 
brought under the influences of religious teaching and public 
worship. We lament that the National Church should be so 
far at present from securing its preponderant and rightful 
share. There is no doubt, we fear, that such is the case; and 
we cannot but ascribe it in a great measure to the utter ab- 
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sence of elasticity which characterises the prescribed services, 
As matters now stand, not only must there be no curtailment 
in the morning and afternoon of a long and complicated form 
of worship, the length of which is in great part due to unne- 
cessary and unedifying repetitions ; but in the evening too no 
third service can be added without going over exactly the same 
ground again, to the manifest detriment of the minister and of 
many of the congregation. Now it is on Sunday evenings es- 
pecially that the freer services we speak of could be most 
advantageously introduced. It is true that some little variety 
has been secured of late years by the expedient apparently per- 
mitted, or supposed to be permitted, by the rubric, of disjoining 
the Litany and the Communion Service from the Order for 
Morning Prayer, with which they have been popularly amal- 
gamated ; and thus providing separate and shorter services at 
various hours of the day. But in many cases, and especially in 
country places, this arrangement is impracticable or unsatis- 
factory. The distance of the church, the many calls on the 
-time of the clergyman, the prepossessions of the congregation, 
all forbid its adoption ; besides that, in truth, the Introductory 
Communion Service is quite unfit to be used as a separate form 
of worship, and even the Litany lacks the essential elements of 
Scriptural Lessons, Psalms, Canticles, and Creed. In sug- 
gesting further changes, we are glad to find that we have again 
the weighty support of the Bishop of London, who, amongst 
the desirable reforms which he indicated in his last year’s 
Charge, recommended that a third and shorter Service for 
Evening Prayer should be provided. This too, like so much 
else, might be done (if the composition of new forms be objec- 
tionable, as perhaps it is) by a mere change of the rubric, the 
minister being allowed to make his own selection of existing 
prayers within certain bounds, and to vary the Psalms and 
Lessons at his discretion. But we confess that we should 
prefer to see a still wider latitude permitted for this and other 
supplementary services. A simpler form of worship is much 
needed for many whom it is desirable to bring into our churches. 
Admirable as are the congregational services of the Prayer- 
Book, they are not only too long and too complicated, but too 
formal, too highly strained, too full of demands on the attention 
and co-operation of the worshipper, to be suitable for ignorant 
or undisciplined or hesitating minds. Men in such a state 
require to be met on their own ground, to be kindly and pa- 
tiently instructed or argued with, to be led gently onwards 
to acts and habits of devotion. This is a fact which came out 
remarkably in the curious conference held last year in London 
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church is usually closed for the day; while the meeting-house, 
on the other hand, with a better appreciation of the wants and 
the tastes of the people, puts forth at that time its brightest at- 
tractions. Nay, even i* there be an evening service in the church 
(a thing which is now increasingly to be found), the form of 
worship is not always congenial to him. He finds it in great 
part unintelligible ; and, at any rate, it requires too great an 
effort of mind, too high a strain of devotional feeling, to suit 
his wants, or really to > reach his case ; while the sermon (always 
in danger of being too hard and scholastic) derives additional 
stiffness from the form of prayer which has preceded it. 

Surely it is clear beyond contradiction that the Church pro- 
vides no sufficient attractions—nay, no sufficient help for such 
a worshipper. It is not in this respect ‘ the poor man’s Church.’ 
To meet the ordinary wants of human nature, a larger and freer 
use of her resources is required. Perhaps no section of the 
Church acknowledges this fact so fully as the Ritualists; and 
certainly none have exerted themselves more zealously after 
their own fashion to supply the want. Another and still larger 
section pin their faith on a lavish development of the choral 
element of worship. We are not hasty to condemn any of these 
exertions ; we should be glad to see variety as well as freedom 
of action within certain bounds in the National Communion. 
One most valuable result of the evidence already taken is to 
show how much good may be done by ministers of the most 
opposite schools of theology, if only they be allowed to carry 
out their system freely. But may we not therefore claim some 
liberty also for simpler means of ‘recommending religious doc- 
trine—those simpler means which we, for our part, regard as 
higher and better in every way, and which eneneny the mass 
of the people are more ready and able to appreciate ? 

There are those among the clergy who would fain win the 
careless and the indifferent, not with splendid ceremonial or 
delightful music, but with plain words of sympathy and reason 
and affectionate counsel; and who ask for nothing more than 
some freedom of action in opening ways of access to the people 
hitherto denied them. We wish to see permission granted 
to such men to open their churches sometimes for preach- 
ing alone, or preaching followed by some simple and short 
accompaniment of prayer and singing; not without the 
liberty of free prayer when that is found desirable. We 
see no danger in this course under proper restrictions, such 
services as we speak of being merely supplementary to the 
regular ones. Nothing can be further from our wish than 
to commit the Church to an imitation of the extravagance 
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and excitement of the Dissenting system; if indeed it be 
fair to charge the latter with such faults universally or as a 
rule. But of this there can be little fear in the hands of a 
clergy whose tendencies are always on the side of formality and 
caution. Some safeguards, however, it would clearly be wise 
and well to provide, in whichever direction parochial worship 
is allowed to diverge from the customary form. Amongst other 
things, we think that the parishioners should at least have a 
negative voice in the matter either by a general vote, or 
through the vestry, or through their recognised officers, the 
churchwardens; and that no departure from the ordinary 
track should be allowed except with the concurrence of these 
latter functionaries, who are the proper guardians of public 
worship, and the rightful conservators of the ‘Church orna- 
‘ments.’ Nor should even their consent be sufficient without the 
sanction of the bishop of the diocese. Under such securities 
we cannot see any danger in the course suggested. It would 
soon, we believe, be a refreshment and delight to clergymen to 
hold these more familiar services: and we cannot but think 
that the clergy would rapidly obtain a very different hold upon 
the popular ear, a hold corresponding far more than now it 
does with the social and personal influence they exercise among 
their parishioners. 

In the remarks which we have made, and the measures we 
have recommended, we have had an eye all along to the rural 
rather than the town parishes of England. It is to the position 
of the Church in these more especially that we are desirous to 
call attention, while the opportunity still exists of correcting 
the evils we deplore. And there are two reasons why we lay 
more especial stress upon the rural parishes. First, because 
the condition of these is less likely to be thought of by the Com- 
missioners, even by the clerical members of the body. Hardly 
any of the latter have had personal experience of a country 
parish ; in the few cases where such experience can be claimed, 
it is experience of a distant past ; and such as it is, it has been 
obscured even in recollection by the impressions of later and 
more engrossing occupations; while the evils which we speak 
of are precisely those which bishops and the counsellors of 
bishops are most likely to make light of or deny. And secondly, 
not only because these evils are more keenly felt in rural com- 
munities, but because it is there, after all, that the issue must 
be tried whether the National Church is still to retain its 
ascendancy. In the country parishes of England the National 
Church still maintains for the most part a position in great 
measure deserving of the name. In the towns, except such as 
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are merely large villages, it has already lost that position ; itis 
but one of the religious communities amongst which the popu- 
lation has distributed itself—remaining, we grant, prima inter 
pares (or, if the expression be preferred, prima inter impares), 
marked with a dignity of social position and a political import- 
ance which no other denomination can rival, but still in all 
essentials reduced to the level of a voluntary and congregational 
body, supported in large measure by the very same means 
which Nonconformist sects employ, and dependent solely on 
those means for its further extension. In the country on the 
other hand, though the levelling process is undoubtedly at 
work, and will make increasing progress—progress increasing 
mainly we believe in consequence of the restrictions of which 
we have complained—there is still an enormous opportunity of 
preserving its ancient ascendancy. The Church is there not 
only distinguished from all other religious bodies, but absolutely 
distinct ; not only superior, but still supreme. While in the 
towns each denomination has its burial-place, or at least its 
share in the common cemetery, its own facilities for baptisms 
and weddings, its own well-defined personal boundaries within 
which the Church minister seldom intrudes, in the country all 
this is far different. There the ancient sanctuary, the ances- 
tral churchyard, the rector or vicar of the parish, occupy 
a position in the estimation of all which no creation of the 


voluntary system can supplant or rival. The‘ Mother Church,’ 


as we have heard it affectionately called by Dissenters, is still 
there the chosen centre of great domestic as well as public 
solemnities. The Church minister is still in every house a 
welcome and expected visitant, whatever the creed of the in- 
mates, and everywhere received not only as a superior in 
station, but as a recognised religious guide. And while the 
vantage ground thus occupied by the Church in country places 
is incontestably superior, the means for maintaining that van- 
tage ground are still ample and available. Nor are these great 
advantages insufficiently used, or insufficiently seconded by the 
zeal and efficiency of the clergy in all parts. 

We confess that we are most anxious to see this paramount 
influence of the National Church preserved and perpetuated. 
Not that we have any hostility against the Dissenting bodies. 
Not that we are blind to the good which these bodies have 
done, and are doing still; or that we are insensible to the 
peculiar fitness which they possess for their own peculiar work. 
But the parochial system of an Established Church, where it 
can be still maintained and really carried out, is a blessing in 
our estimation so great morally and politically, no less than 
spiritually, that no efforts to preserve it ought to be spared. 
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That blessing we believe may still be preserved to the 
country parishes of England. The towns have overgrown it 
already, and there it can never be effectually restored. Even 
the financial resources of the ancient endowments, diminishing 
in proportion as they are most required, have there been 
overstrained and exhausted; while the antagonistic and repel- 
lent spirit so long characteristic of the ecclesiastical system 
has unhappily diverted into separate channels many currents 
of voluntary effort which else might have been directed into 
the one united stream. The spiritual wants of the great towns, 
if ever they are to be adequately met, must be supplied by the 
labours (whether joint or rival) of all denominations together. 
The Church cannot hope in this to bear a controlling, far less 
an exclusive part; though even here the relaxation of its 
harsher rules might do much towards restoring harmony of 
action. But in the country we hardly see the limits to the 
controlling and moderating influence which the Church might 
yet hope to exercise. There the beneficent effects of the 
parochial system are still to be found in full operation. There 
the kindly elevating influence of an educated ministry, which 
the endowments for the most part still amply maintain, is yet 
sufficient also in most places to leaven the mass upon which it 
is set to work—-penetrating to every home, and cognisant of 
every individual—superintending education, animating chari- 
table exertions, breaking the incidence of misery and want, 
promoting improvements of every kind, mediating between 
class and class, ensuring the existence in every locality 
of a referee of undoubted credit, a witness of unimpeach- 
able fitness, an arbitrator of unrivalled qualifications. It 
is difficult to estimate the amount of injury that would be 
done to English society if the services of the country clergy 
were lost to the land. It is these services which we are 
anxious to preserve, while comparatively indifferent to the 
continuance of this or that dogmatical system. We rejoice to 
believe and to recognise the admirable way in which the 
English clergy, in town as well as country, are generally ful- 
filling their duties now. We believe that in the influence they 
exercise they have not only kept their ground, but have made 
very considerable advance of late years. But in one thing 
they have been retrograde; and that is (strange to say) as 
ministers of religion. Dissent has continued to gain upon 
them, even in the country villages. It is a singular pheno- 
menon. With increasing efficiency and increasing acceptance 
in other respects, they have lost ground in the one character 
which both ostensibly, and in their own estimation, is the most 
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prominent of all. Or rather, we must qualify our assertion to 
make it strictly correct. They have lost ground as ministers 
of the sanctuary. In their personal religious ministrations, in 
house-to-house visitation, they have gained ground as in other 
respects. It is as dispensers of religious ordinances, as teachers 
in the house of God, that they have lost. And why? Because 
as such they are brought in some points into needless anta- 
gonism with the conscientious convictions of the people; in 
others are hampered with restrictions which forbid them to 
meet obvious and crying wants. It is for the removal of this 
antagonism and these restrictions that we plead. Important 
as are the tasks assigned to the Commissioners, and the subjects 
which are still further open to their reach, we cannot but 
regard this as the most important of all. And if they bring 
about a removal of this evil, we shall esteem the service they 
have done of far greater magnitude than that of devising a 
check to the arbitrary encroachments of Ritualism. 

One more matter we feel bound to notice in conclusion. 
There is an impression prevailing in some quarters that the 
powers granted to the Commission are restricted to those 
rubrics which from the ambiguity of their language have pro- 
voked differences of interpretation and led to diversities of 
practice. Now, even if this were so, the field of inquiry and 
of possible amendment would be almost boundless ; for where 
is the rubric which has not been variously interpreted and 
variously obeyed? Certainly those rubrics which we have 
ourselves discussed come amply within this range. But we 
see no such limitation in the instructions which Her Majesty 
has issued. It is true that reference is made in the preamble 
to existing differences of practice in the Church, as a motive 
cause for the appointment of the Commission. But if the 
preamble were to have the limitative force contended for, the 
words would have been: ‘ Whereas it has been represented 
‘to us that differences of practice have arisen from varying 
‘ interpretations put upon certain rubrics, orders, directions, 
‘ &c.’ The words actually employed are ‘ the rubrics,’ :&c. 
And it is the rubrics in general which the Commissioners are 
instructed to inquire into and advise on. Nay, not only so, 
but as if to open the field of operation as widely as possible, 
the instructions run, ‘having regard not only to the said 
* rubrics, orders, and directions contained in the said Book of 
‘Common Prayer, but also to any other laws or customs 
‘relating to the matters aforesaid,’ (i.e. to ‘the course and 
‘ conduct of public worship, the administration of the Sacra- 
‘ments, and the other services contained in the Book of 
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n to ‘Common Prayer’) with power to suggest any alterations, 
ters ‘ jmprovements, or amendments with respect to such matters, 
3, in ‘or any of them as you or any ten or more of you may think 
ther ‘ fit to recommend.’ 
hers Such language leaves no doubt as to the range of powers 
use confided to the Commission, amply justifying the remarks 
rta~ which we have made. Whether the Commissioners themselves 
in will shrink from the exercise of those powers, it is not for us to 
to say. But we rejoice to observe that neither in their primary 
this report, nor in any formal resolution to which they have come, 
ant have they resolved to confine their operations to the narrow 
ets field of Ritualistic controversy ; arid we cherish the hope that 
ut while passing under review every ‘ rubric, order, and direction’ 
ng contained in the Prayer-Book, as we believe is their present 
ey intention, they will not disregard those which most of all affect 
ra the interests or trench on the convictions of the mass of the 
English people. 
vn. They have shown great tenderness towards the Ritualists ; 
he and we do not blame them for it: every form of genuine 
se conviction, however fantastic it may appear, deserves to be 
0- treated with respect. But let them not incur once more the 
of charge of one-sidedness by disregarding the honest scruples 
1d of a robuster form of belief. They have well drawn and well 
re applied the principle of dealing with things ‘not deemed 
d ‘essential’ yet causing grave offence. Let them not be blind 
re te offences which for three hundred years have divided Chris- 
e tian England; nor erect into essentials rules unprescribed in 
y Scripture, and unknown to parts of the ancient Catholic 
e Church. They have initiated the principle of the rights of 
e parishioners as against their pastors. Let them not deny those 
e rights in matters far more sacred to conscience, and of far 
p closer personal application ; when all that need be asked of a 
1 clergyman in return is to respect the scruples of his people, 
r and not to press upon unwilling recipients that part of his 


ministrations which they show themselves unable to appreciate. 
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Art. VII.—Memoirs of Thomas Drummond, R.E., F.R.A.S., 
Under-Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1835 
to 1840. By Jonn F. M‘Lennan, Advocate. Edin. 
burgh: 1867. 


rR. GOLDWIN Situ has truly remarked, that in conse- 

quence of her peculiar condition, a broader field is opened 
in Ireland for treating social and political problems than is 
possible in the cases of England or Scotland. The observation 
applies not only to measures involving principles of politics ; 
it holds good with respect to the practical details in which the 
function of government consists. To genius and energy Ireland 
affords large scope in conducting affairs of State, and nowhere 
perhaps does the public service offer fairer opportunities to 
ambition. And it must be admitted that, in this respect, 
supply has responded to the demand, and that the Irish 
Executive, in our day, has been amply furnished, in its different 
departments, with men of the highest ability and character. It 
is needless to say how Larcom and Twisleton, Trevelyan and 
Senior, Power and Griffith have been eminent in public life in 
Ireland, and how, through their efforts, and those of others, 
the administrative system of that country has become remark- 
able for its good arrangements and its accurate and complete 
machinery. The subject of the volume before us was conspi- 
cuous among this company of worthies. In Thomas Drummond 
speculative thought was combined with singular mechanical 
talent and political capacity of a very high kind; and these 
great gifts were made doubly valuable by intense industry 
and an earnest nature. A mathematician of no common powers, 
he contributed largely to the success of a vast national work 
of engineering. His inventions in this province may lead to 
important results even yet undeveloped. Having afterwards 
embarked in politics, and gained distinction as a subordinate, 
he became an honoured and prominent member of the first 
Administration which, since the Revolution, treated Ireland 
with real generosity and justice; and in this position he dis- 
played a genius for organisation and the art of government, 
and an appreciation of the requirements of the country, that 
entitle him to rank as no ordinary statesman. Nor is it too 
much to say that his life was sacrificed in his patriotic labours, 
for he fell a martyr to his unceasing efforts, to his enthu- 
siastic and self-imposed toil, in the cause of the land he had 
made his own. Such services deserve to be fitly recorded; and 
we are happy to say that this biography of Drummond is not 
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unworthy of the interesting subject. Mr. M‘Lennan has placed 
the scientific achievements of Drummond fairly before the 
public; and he has given us an intelligent estimate of his 
career when Under-Secretary of Ireland. His sketch, how- 
ever, of the Normanby Administration, although in its general 
outlines correct, is not sufficiently vivid and striking, on 
account probably of want of experience in the details of Irish 
political life. 

Thomas Drummond was born in 1797, a scion of the ancient 
house whose name has been long distinguished in the annals of 
Scotland. He was the second son of Mr. James Drummond, 
the representative of the three families of Invermay, Drum- 
mondernoch, and Comrie, who, though a Writer to the Signet 
by profession, lived chiefly on his paternal estate, and is still 
remembered as the ‘last laird of Comrie.’ Mr. Drummond 
impaired a moderate fortune by the country-gentleman’s pas- 
sion for improving; and, dying young, in 1800, left his widow 
and children in extreme poverty. One hundred and twenty 
pounds per annum was all that remained to Mrs. Drummond 
after the sale of Comrie and its effects; and with this pittance 
she was compelled to maintain herself, three sons, and a 
daughter. With the aid, however, of a mother-in-law, and 
of friends she had known in better days, she contrived on this 
sum to keep up her station; and she devoted to the education 
of her children a small addition that by accident was made 
afterwards to her scanty income. From the earliest age 
Thomas gave signs of the qualities that marked his disposition 
in manhood. He was apt in arithmetic and calculation, had a 
decided turn for mechanical invention—it was said he was 
‘always making things ’"—and was exceedingly studious and 
self-reliant. Though not fortunate in his first school-days, for 
he was cruelly treated by a village pedagogue, he was at eleven 
put into the hands of competent teachers, who soon discovered 
that he was a lad of no common promise. Jardine, Professor 
of Logic at Glasgow, declared that ‘Drummond and John 
‘ Wilson were the cleverest boys he ever knew;’ and Leslie 
and Playfair, whose classes Drummond attended from 1810 
to 1812, expressed a high opinion of his talents. Drummond 
at thirteen was a fair classical scholar; and he had attained a 
proficiency great for his years in mathematics and physical 
science. In 1813, he entered Woolwich as a cadet, and, in a 
few months, after a series of examinations, in which he at once 
attracted notice, he passed from the sixth to the first academy, 
a rise almost unparalleled for its quickness. The circum- 
stances connected with his first examination illustrate the 
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energy and perseverance that were prominent features in his 
character. After a tedious passage of thirteen days, he was 
landed from one of the Leith packets, to find himself, on the 
morning of the trial, just too late for the only coach that could 
reach his destination at the appointed time. But, though the 
distance was sixteen miles, he contrived to make good his way 
to Woolwich; and he presented himself at the gate of the 
academy five minutes before the examination began. The 
porter at first refused him admittance; but one of the exam- 
mers interfered; and the result was a most successful entrance. 
How few boys of sixteen would display such determination 
and firmness of purpose! 

In 1815, Drummond entered the corps of Royal Engineers, 
For some time he served on detachment, and in this period 
of comparative leisure he cultivated ‘military studies’ assi- 
duously, ‘with Greek, Latin, and general literature.’ He 
joined head-quarters in 1817; and at Chatham, in Sir Thomas 
Larcom’s words, ‘a new world appeared to open to him, in 

.*the varied and almost universal knowledge brought by 
‘ Pasley in aid of military science.’ Here he devoted him- 
self to mathematics and physics, especially in their application 
to the art of war, with even greater diligence than before; 
and he gave proof of his mechanical skill by designing a 
model for a new kind of pontoon, said to have been of con- 
siderable merit. The scientific acquirements of Drummond 
at twenty-one were of a high order; his general accom- 
plishments were also great; and his fine talents and high 
character were fully appreciated by his brother officers, among 
whom he had made some lasting friendships. Yet he was not 
contented, for he felt himself ‘ kept down’ by a faulty system 
of promotion ; and for some time he seriously meditated adopt- 
ing the profession of the Bar, the chances of which he had 
carefully scanned, as we see from several letters in this volume. 
An accident opened to him a career well fitted to bring out 
conspicuously his best parts and most thorough knowledge. 
Since 1783 a general survey of Great Britain and Ireland had 
been projected by several governments. The work had been 
committed to the Royal Engineers, and, notwithstanding inter- 
ruptions and delays, it had progressed considerably by 1819. 
At that time a large part of England, about two-thirds of the 
whole area, had been carefully measured and observed ; several 
base-lines had been laid down in Scotland; and, after tedious 
and trying efforts, a series of triangles had been thrown from 
peak after peak far north to Caithness. In 1820, Colonel 
Colby—a name to be held in honour by all interested in 
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this important national undertaking—became the chief super- 
intendent of the survey; and he proposed to Drummond to 
take part in the work, having formed a good opinion of his 
abilities. The young engineer after this time gave up the idea 
of leaving his profession; and from 1821 to 1823 he was em- 

loyed constantly upon the survey in different places in England 
and Scotland, taking observations, ascertaining distances, and 
occasionally performing those feats of climbing which give this 
service a touch of the romantic. 

Drummond soon was to play a part in this work beyond that 
of amere subordinate. In 1824 the general survey of Ireland 
was commenced, in order to determine the areas of local taxa- 
tion in that country; and the Government was desirous that 
the task should be executed with peculiar accuracy. Colonel 
Colby, who had quickly perceived the industry and abilities of 
Drummond, took care that he should be employed in this ser- 
vice, and it is not too much to say that he became the directing 
genius of the Irish survey. The work was more than one of 
mensuration ; it embraced minute topographical researches and 
interesting meteorological experiments ; and it forms a cadas- 
tral chart, perhaps unrivalled for its fulness and beauty. 
Drummond was associated in this performance with several 
young men of no common powers—we may especially mention 
Larcom and Portlock—but, though all laboured diligently and 
well, his contributions to the general result were, by many de- 
grees, the first in importance. When engaged in this survey, 
he designed and perfected the remarkable improvements in the 
appliances for mensuration known by his name. The ranges 
and the climate of Ireland being very unfavourable to taking ob- 
servations, Drummond lessened this difficulty, to a great extent, 
by the ingenious contrivance of the heliostat, an instrument by 
which the rays of the sun are continuously reflected at immense 
distances. ‘The heliostat, as he finally adjusted it, was used in 
Ireland with complete success; it enabled measuring lines to 
be drawn from Precelly in Wales to Kippure in Wicklow, and 
from Keeper in Tipperary to Cullagh in Fermanagh; and it 
has ever since been prized by engineers as an instrument of 
the greatest value. Nor was this the only expedient by which 
Drummond overcame the obstacles to his art afforded by space 
and a dark atmosphere. The ordinary lamps used in the 
survey having often proved insufficient in strength, he con- 
ceived the idea of evolving a light of extraordinary brilliancy 
and force by the application of gas to lime, and he brought it 
to a practical solution. The Drummond Light, as it has ever 
since been called, was first employed in the Irish survey; and 
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its success was not for a moment doubtful, its intense radiance 
connecting points too distant hitherto for observations, and 
making peak answer as it were to peak, beyond the speculations 
of the most sanguine. The sentinels in the camps on the hills 
used in the operations of the survey, were astonished at its 
surpassing splendour as it burst on their sight from remote 
stations, before far withdrawn from their ken; and Sir John 
Herschel, comparing this light with that of the Argand and 
Fresnel lamps, described it as a ‘ glare, shining forth, and as it 
* were annihilating both its predecessors, which appeared, by its 
‘ side, the one a feeble gleam, which it required attention to 
‘ see, the other like a mere plate of heated metal.’ 

Another improvement in mensuration was completed by 
Drummond at this period, and was first used in the Irish 
survey. Engineers had long been baffled by the difficulty 
of procuring accurate measures for the base-lines which are, so 
to speak, the foundation of a survey, the instruments, under 
atmospheric changes, being liable to variations in length; and 
the slightest error in this respect affected seriously any general 
calculation. Several ingenious expedients had been adopted 
to get rid of this element of disturbance, or at least to enable 
it to be rectified, but none of them had been wholly satisfac- 
tory. At length, Colonel Colby or Drummond—it is uncer- 
tain which, but we believe the former—improving upon a French 
hint, originated the idea of making a measure with metals 
which, differing in degrees of expansiveness, would indicate 
the variations referred to, and would be self-compensating for 
them. Whoever was the inventor of this device, to Drummond 
certainly belongs the credit of bringing it to a practical result, 
and this entitles him to no little commendation. Day after 
day, during several months in 1826 and 1827, he was engaged 
in a series of experiments, requiring considerable chemical 
knowledge in order to adjust the necessary apparatus ; and the 
peculiar contrivance by which the principle of self-compensa- 
tion was carried out, was certainly due to him alone. ‘ The 
* details,’ wrote Sir John Herschel, ‘of the execution of the 
‘ project devolved on Drummond. In accordance with what 
‘seems to have been a constant principle in his conduct, to 
‘leave nothing undone that personal exertion and assiduity 
* could accomplish to ensure success, not content with entrust- 
‘ing, as many would have done, the adjustment of the com- 
‘ pensation to an instrument-maker, he himself executed in the 
‘ midst of furnaces, ovens, and freezing mixtures, all the trials, 
‘ manipulations, and measurements.’ General Portlock, too, 
though indisposed to rate Drummond’s services highly, agrees 
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with Herschel in this respect. ‘The laborious experiments,’ 
he says, ‘ which were make for comparing the standards with 
‘ the recognised standards of measure for determining the exact 
‘ position of the compensated points of the measuring bars; 
‘and for examining various descriptions of varnishes in order 
‘to fix upon one which would equalise as much as possible in 
‘the two metals the times required for acquiring any change 
‘ of temperature, were carried on by Lieutenant Drummond.’ 
The new apparatus when completed, in Herschel’s emphatic 
language, was ‘a miracle of ingenious contrivance and delicate 
‘ workmanship.’ By the self-compensating bars, as they are 
called, base-lines can now be measured with the accuracy of 
mathematical precision ; indeed, the first base measured on this 
principle, that of the Foyle, by Drummond himself, was a 
perfect specimen of the art of mensuration. 

Drummond was associated with the Irish survey from 1824 
to 1832. His indefatigable activity and industry contributed 
largely to the work; and, as we have seen, his scientific powers 
were brought out conspicuously in its progress. The improve- 
ments he effected in mensuration bear witness to his inventive 
genius; but they were, perhaps, even more signal proofs of his 
mechanical and constructive talent. As a man of science, his 
peculiar faculty was the perceiving the means of carrying out, 
in a practical shape, the ideas of others; of giving form to pre- 
conceived designs. ‘A strongly characteristic feature,’ says 
Sir John Herschel, ¢ of his scientific undertakings and improve- 
‘ ments was their eminently practical nature, and the directness 
‘ with which they attained the distinct object in view by means 
‘ highly ingenious and quite out of the common line of contri- 
‘ vance, yet meeting fully and precisely every exigency of the 
‘case.’ The extraordinary effects of the lime light having justly 
attracted considerable attention, Drummond went, in 1830, 
to London, in order to endeavour to make his invention fitted 
for the use of lighthouses. He improved greatly, and with much 
skill, the apparatus employed in the survey, having reduced the 
cost of the light by the substitution of hydrogen gas for alcohol 
in the materials that produced ignition, and having contrived a 
self-acting means to procure for the lamp a supply of lime balls; 
and he succeeded perfectly in showing that lighthouses could 
be illuminated upon his principle with a degree of radiance 
hitherto unexampled. In a series of experiments at the Trinity 
House and Purfleet, it was demonstrated that the Drummond 
Light was immeasurably superior to every other in clearness, 
intensity, colour, and power; and many scientific persons 
asserted that the practical objections to its use for lights at sea 
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could be easily overcome. In this we did not concur at the 
time, and, as yet at least, experience has shown that, incom- 
parable as is the Drummond Light, the apparatus by which it 
is evolved is too liable to get out of order, and too costly, 
delicate, and intricate to make it generally available for this 
purpose. Yet Sir Thomas Larcom, no mean authority, believes 
that ‘ingenuity, sooner or later, will triumph over difficulties 
‘of this kind,’ and that ‘the Drummond Light may yet 
‘ cheer the home-bound mariner from the Great Skellig to the 
* Tuskar.’ 

By this time the scientific eminence and great mechanical 
skill of Drummond had gained for him a high reputation. The 
experiments at the Trinity House had attracted the notice of 
William IV., who continued Master after he had ascended 
the throne, and the attention of Lord Brougham had been 
directed to the talents and remarkable accomplishments of the 
inventor of the celebrated light. This volume contains an 
interesting sketch by Drummond of an evening at the Pavilion 
where he was the guest of the sailor King. It is not devoid 
of ironical humour, and is written with a quaint simplicity. 
Drummond often met Lord Brougham at the house of Mr. 
Bellenden Ker; and in 1831 he was appointed by the 
great Whig Chancellor, Chief of the Commission charged 
with settling the boundaries of boroughs for the Reform Bill. 
This was an office of very high trust, involving delicate and 
arduous duties ; and it is a striking proof of the high esteem in 
which Lord Brougham held Drummond that he should have 
placed a man, comparatively young, at the head of a Board 
composed of members many of whom were eminent in political 
life. A new field was now opened for Drummond. He 
laboured in it with characteristic energy; and his clear head 
and keen intelligence enabled him to deal with statistical 
details, and to arrive at sound conclusions upon them, as he 
had mastered problems of mathematical science. The duties of 
the Boundary Commission were extended afterwards to an 
inquiry into the relative importance of the smaller boroughs 
doomed to disfranchisement by the Bill. This task was 
especially assigned to Drummond. As might have been ex- 
pected in a matter involving many conflicting interests, the 
results of his calculations, although derived from strict mathe- 
matical reasonings, were subjected to much angry criticism. 
The controversy on the Report on this subject was a noisy 
episode of the Reform debates. The dispute is no longer one 
of interest, but we may remark that, in his estimate, Drum- 
mond applied the principle indicated by the Government, and 
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for which he was not responsible himself, with an accuracy that 
does not admit of question; that the only point open to real 
doubt was whether the principle was a just one; and that the 
insinuations made against the fairness and candour of Drum- 
mond’s conduct are merely instances of the unscrupulousness 
of partisans. In conducting the business of this Commission, 
Drummond won golden opinions from his colleagues. Put 
over the heads of older men, his position was one of a trying 
kind ; but, though somewhat distant in manner, and not with- 
out Scotch caution and reticence, he made his fellow-labourers 
his friends, by his gracious courtesy and deference to their 
wishes. Before separating, they resolved to commemorate their 
esteem for him by a suitable token. They subscribed for, and 
presented to his mother, accompanying it with a kind address, 
the portrait of him, from the hand of Pickersgill, now in the 
Court Room of the University of Edinburgh. 

From this time the career of Drummond was to pass from 
science into political life. He had displayed such ability as a 
Boundary Commissioner that he had thoroughly gained the 
confidence of the Government. In 1831-32, his connexion 
with the Irish survey ended, his last contribution to its labours 
being a sketch of the measurement of the Lough Foyle base; 
and, in 1833, at the request, it is said, of ‘the whole Cabinet,’ 
and by the advice of Mr. Bellenden Ker, he accepted the post 
of Private Secretary to Lord Althorp, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for Lord Grey. This step was taken not without 
misgivings, and many friends regretted his abandoning a calling 
in which he had attained reputation for the troubled and doubt- 
ful profession of politics. ‘When he quitted the walks of 
‘ science,’ said Sir John Herschel, ‘ for the high and efficient 
‘ line of public life which called forth the full exertion of his 
‘ great powers, the impression was general that his success as 
‘aman of science, had he desired it, must have been of a dis- 
‘tinguished kind;’ and Dr. Robinson, the well-known astro- 
nomer, declared that he never forgave Drummond for deserting 
pursuits in which he seemed destined to make notable and 
useful discoveries. Drummond continued Private Secretary 
to Lord Althorp until the elevation of that nobleman to the 
House of Lords was made, in 1834, the occasion of the fall of 
the first Melbourne Administration. In this position he won 
the regard, and even the affection, of his distinguished chief, 
who said, years afterwards, ‘that one of the most pleasing 
‘ recollections of his political life was that it had made him 
‘ acquainted with Mr. Drummond; and he seems to have been 
‘in relations of intimacy with almost every member of the 
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‘ Cabinet.’ ‘ The duties of this office, wrote Sir Thomas: Lar- 
com, ‘gave him much valuable insight into the details of 
‘ public life, but were chiefly useful in enabling him to cement 
‘the esteem in which he was held by the members of the 
‘ Government ;’ and Miss Martineau informs us that Lord 
Grey often took his opinion on important questions. The 
political creed of Drummond had been from the earliest youth 
on the Liberal side; and, as might have been expected, he 
became in his new capacity a thorough member of the Whig 
party. When the Melbourne Cabinet came into power in 
1835 for the second time, he was selected to be Under-Secre- 
tary for Ireland, with Lords Mulgrave and Morpeth as his 
chiefs. A new Irish policy being one of the main projects 
of the Administration, this appointment was a mark of pe- 
culiar confidence. 

Drummond was Under-Secretary for Ireland from this 
time till nearly the end of the Melbourne Government. It 
was in this position that his talents and character became 
best known to the general public, and that he acquired 
for himself a name still treasured by many friends in his 
adopted country. In order to understand what he, and 
the Administration of which he was a member, effected for 
Ireland during this period, it is necessary to glance at the 
state of that country when committed to the accomplished 
nobleman, now usually remembered as Lord Normanby. In 
1835 Ireland was in one of those paroxysms of disorder seen 
too often in her melancholy history. The inveterate ills in 
that distempered frame, the animosities of religion and race, 
had been quickened into fierce activity; and good government 
appeared hopeless amidst the passions they had aroused. 
The oligarchy of sect which, until 1829, had misruled and 
oppressed the country, had been deprived of their ascendancy 
by law, but they retained it in fact in a great degree, and 
they were struggling violently for its complete restoration. 
They still preserved much influence at the Castle; their re- 
presentatives filled the bench of justice; they were dominant 
in the magistracy, the corporations, the jury-box, and the 
local tribunals; and they possessed in the Orange societies 
a formidable and compact organisation. On the other hand, 
the Catholics of Ireland, as yet emancipated in name only, 
regarded England and their ancient masters with deep-rooted 
jealousy and dislike; and, having learned what could be ef- 
fected by agitation and resolute concert, had, under O’Connell, 
banded together into associations whose avowed purpose was 
dismembering the empire, and overthrowing some of the most 
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settled of its institutions. They had completely triumphed in 
the tithe war; had practically succeeded in many of their 
objects in spite of necessary measures of coercion; and were 
now clamouring for the Repeal of the Union, and menacing 
the existing settlement of property. Ireland was thus split 
into hostile factions, more exasperated against each other than 
they had been since 1798; and the Executive, weak in its sub- 
ordinates, without an adequate central force, and not possess- 
ing the confidence of the people, was unable to quell the 
elements of disturbance that were breaking asunder the bonds 
of society. ‘ Talk,’ exclaimed Sir Robert Peel in 1834, when 
reviewing this state of political dangers, ‘of the British Con- 
‘ stitution existing in Ireland ; I see there nothing but a ghastly 
‘ phantom, a distorted image of the British Constitution.’ 

The political ills of Ireland, moreover, were aggravated 
by wide-spread social mischiefs. The wealth of the island 
had increased since the Union, owing to trade with Great 
Britain and improved. facilities of intercourse; and it was 
easy to show that, in one sense, its condition was compara- 
tively prosperous. But a variety of causes had at once stimu- 
lated the growth of the population and made it poor; and 
peculiar circumstances had impeded the development of a 
middle and commercial class, essential to the welfare of the 
nation. The landed aristocracy had been tempted, by an Act 
passed in 1793, which conferred the franchise on forty-shilling 
freeholders, to cut up their estates into patches, and to settle 
a miserable peasantry on them, in order to gain political in- 
fluence. The great war with France, which made the culti- 
vation of small corn farms exceedingly profitable, had operated 
in the same direction; and the fatal ease with which the 
potato afforded quantities of inferior food to a race satisfied to 
exist in wretchedness, had contributed to a similar result 
At the same time free commerce in land had been restrained 
by the traditional usages that had come down from the penal 
code and by some peculiarities in the Irish land-laws; and 
while, owing to the extravagance of their owners, estates were 
becoming overwhelmed by debt, the circulation of land in the 
market, so necessary to the well-being of a people, was limited 
to a remarkable extent. In this way, in the first years of the 
century, the social system of Ireland had taken the form of a 
deeply embarrassed proprietary, without a large trading or 
yeomanry class, resting on a mass of destitute serfs, eking out 
life on a precarious root, and continually on the verge of 
misery. Then had come the reaction after the war, a fall of 
rents and a struggle to maintain them, an ever-augmenting 
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inability in property to employ labour and fulfil its duties, a 
still lower decline of the peasantry, their numbers multiplying 
as rapidly as before, immense ‘clearances’ and wholesale 
‘ evictions,’ and a portentous growth of pauperism, swelling 
year after year in its fearful dimensions. This state of things 
made more intense the ills at the core of society in Ireland; 
a continuing feud between landlord and tenant shaking 
property to its very basis, a succession of frightful agrarian 
outrages, savage combinations against law and order, ribbon 
confederacies and their train of crimes, a bankrupt feudalism 
in melancholy contrast with wide-spread and desperate po- 
verty, were its most obvious symptoms and consequences. 
Successive Governments had had before them this condition 
of Ireland which, for some time, had attracted the attention of 
statesmen. As early as 1823-24, Lord: Wellesley had in- 
augurated an Irish policy of an enlightened and a salutary 
kind ; but his patriotic efforts had been crossed by his own 
Cabinet and the Orange faction. Canning died before he 
could carry out any views he may have entertained for Ireland; 
and the government of the Duke of Wellington was exclu- 
sively of a Tory type. The Ministry of Lord Grey in Ireland 
had to deal with violent agitation and with almost revolutionary 
passions ; and it had been compelled in the interests of order 
to adopt measures of temporary coercion. Until 1835, a 
Liberal Administration had not had an opportunity of treating 
Ireland upon its own political principles; and it is the peculiar 
glory of Lord Normanby’s régime that it was the first that 
made the attempt. The lord-lieutenancy of that nobleman 
is a turning-point in the history of that country. It is true, it 
did not permanently settle some Irish questions that must be 
solved, and chiefly on account of the strength and violence of 
the Tory opposition, it was not signalised by many conspicuous 
legislative measures, though the reform of the Irish juries and 
corporations, and the Irish poor law are lasting monuments of 
a liberal and humane policy. But it changed the system of 
government in Ireland from being one in the interest of a class 
into one that sought the good of the nation; it greatly 
strengthened the influence of the State in several departments 
of the Irish Administration; and it laid down principles for 
ruling the island from which it has since been impossible to 
deviate. For the first time during many generations the régime 
at the Castle treated Irishmen of all ranks with impartial jus- 
tice, and took account of the great body of the people. While, 
in spite of all that calumny has invented, it checked agitation 
and the license of mobs, it sternly discountenanced the Orange 
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party, it refused to become the instrument of cliques and of 
individual selfishness or oppression; and it taught the poorer 
classes especially to look to it for support and sympathy. In 
addition it gave real effect to Catholic emancipation by admit- 
ting Catholics to offices of public honour and trust; the Judi- 
cial Bench was adorned by men who a few years before were 
excluded from it because not of the favoured creed; and by 
this and other valuable reforms the administration of justice 
was purified and made really national and popular. At the 
same time the power of the Executive was increased by im- 
provements in its machinery; and crime was repressed with a 
vigour and success unknown hitherto in Irish history. By 
these means the nation was brought, in a short period, into a 
state of comparative tranquillity and even content; the Govern- 
ment obtained and deserved confidence ; and the disorders of 
the distracted country were lessened in aremarkable degree. To 
this day every liberal Irishman looks back to the government of 
Lord Normanby as the commencement of a happier era, when 
the principles of justice, conciliation, and kindness were intro- 
duced and thoroughly carried out in the relations of the State 
to the people. 

It is difficult to determine accurately what share Drummond 
had in directing the policy of this beneficent administration. 
We do not agree with Mr. M‘Lennan that he was its control- 
ling and master spirit; that the Lord-Lieutenant and Chief 
Secretary were really the puppets of their subordinate. Lord 
Normanby, with certain defects of manner, was a clear-headed 
and able statesman; and if the late lamented Lord Carlisle 
could win hearts by his gracious courtesy, he was not the less 
an excellent governor. Nor, in apportioning the praise due to 
this patriotic and just régime, should we forget the merits of 
the distinguished men who filled its important law offices, and 
several of whom conspicuously proved how Catholic talent 
could serve the State. Lord Chancellor Brady, Chief Baron 
Woulfe, Chief Baron Pigot, Sir Michael O’Loghlen, and 
Judges Perrin, Richards, and Ball, all legal members of Lord 
Normanby’s Government, are entitled to no small part of the 
credit that belongs to it, for securing to Ireland an:improved 
system for repressing crime, and the pure and impartial admi- 
nistration of justice. Yet Drummond was prominent among 
the group of honourable men then in power at the Castle. His 
connexion with the survey having made him familiar from 
youth with the state of Ireland, he was at least equal to either 
of his chiefs in statesmanlike and intelligent perception of the 
most pressing requirements of the country; and he did great 
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good in directing their attention to the paramount and urgent 
necessity of improving the material condition of the people. 
Clear-headed, resolute, strictly upright, abhorring injustice, 
and with strong sympathies for a suffering and long-oppressed 
race, he possessed and exercised vast influence in promoting 
measures for putting down disorder, in restraining the oligarchy 
of Orange potentates, and in securing for the poorer classes 
their rights; and, in these respects, he was not merely the 
official exponent of the will of the Government, he not seldom 
determined its action. Yet perhaps it was his remarkable 
faculty for despatching and managing public business that 
chiefly assured him the high place he held in the councils of 
the Administration. ‘ Such was his power of concentration’— 
we quote the words of Sir Thomas Larcom, his worthy suc- 
cessor—‘ that he could fix the whole force of his mind on any 
‘ subject of discussion, to the utter exclusion of any other;’ 
and, as in addition to this great gift, he had strong sense and 
astonishing industry, it is not surprising that he conducted the 
government of Ireland, in its details, in such a manner that he 
made his mind and character felt in all parts of it. 

Passing from this general view, we may say that the policy 
and acts of the Normanby Administration were determined 
almost wholly by Drummond in three particulars of real im- 
portance. Before his time the constabulary force of Ireland 
was badly trained and organised; and, as it was exclusively 
composed of men belonging to the dominant religion, it was at 
once unpopular and inefficient. Drummond wrought a com- 
plete revolution in this system. He placed the constabulary 
under a régime, dependent ultimately on the Under-Secretary, 
and, in the first instance, on experienced officials, by which it 
was admirably managed and disciplined; and he took care that 
it should be thrown open to all Irishmen, irrespective of creed. 
‘ He converted this force,’ wrote Sir. Thomas Larcom, ‘ into 
‘the most efficient police in Europe. It became under his 
‘ hands an almost perfect machine, which, like a delicate musical 
‘instrument, responded at once, from the remotest part of 
‘ Treland, to his touch in Dublin Castle.’ On the services of 
the body thus remodelled by Drummond, and on its tried and 
untarnished loyalty, it is not necessary for us to comment. 
Suffice it to say that the prompt suppression of the late abortive 
Fenian insurrection is due, in a great degree, to its efforts; 
and that the Catholics and Protestants who fill its ranks have 
happily been long undistinguishable from each other, except by 
individual merit and bravery. To Drummond, moreover, in a 
great degree, belongs the credit of two valuable reforms made 
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at this time in the administration of justice. He established 
the mode of prosecuting offenders at Quarter Sessions by re- 
sponsible officials, one of the best features of the system in use 
in Ireland for carrying out our Criminal Law; and he abolished 
and steadily refused to restore—a precedent always since fol- 
lowed—the invidious practice once common in Ireland of chal- 
lenging juries on the part of the Crown, in criminal trials, in a 
peremptory manner—an expedient previously often employed 
by Orange law officers and their subordinates to keep Catholics 
excluded from the jury-box. Finally Drummond, more ener- 
getically perhaps than any one at the Castle in these days, 
brought the weight of the Government to bear against the evil 
power of Protestant ascendancy, and threw its influence on the 
side of humanity and care for the Irish peasantry. His cele- 
brated letter to Sir William Verner, if somewhat violent and 
even indiscreet, reveals the honourable and salutary dislike 
he felt for the arrogant Orange faction; and it was he who, 
filled with real knowledge of the state of the landed system 
of Ireland, and of the miseries it was entailing, announced fear- 
lessly to the Irish landlords what has been called well the 
‘ potent aphorism,’ that ‘ property has its duties as well as its 
‘ rights.’ 

Such was Drummond in his official life; he is entitled to 
rank among the statesmen who have laid down plans for the 
improvement of Ireland, on account of a project which, though 
not carried out, was a comprehensive and bold design for pro- 
moting the welfare of that country. From early youth he 
had before him the phenomena of the social state of Ireland ; 
he had studied attentively the relations between the owners 
and the occupiers of the soil, and the masses of poverty de- 
pendent on them. More firmly, perhaps, than any public 
man he had appreciated one cardinal fact in the condition of 
Ireland at that time—that the swarming millions of her poorer 
classes were year after year becoming more indigent; and he 
insisted strenuously on the necessity of an attempt, by special 
legislative measures, to raise them out of their deplorable 
wretchedness. Until this were done, he continually urged, 
all other reforms were merely superficial ; what prospect could 
there be for a country where society rested on a chaos of 
pauperism? In addition to the Poor Law then being intro- 
duced, he thought that one means of solving this problem was 
employing under the encouragement of the State, and with a 
view to broad national objects, alarge amount of the labour of 
Ireland in carrying out, on a general plan, the new and extra- 
ordinary modes of locomotion then being commenced in Eng- 
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land and the Continent. It was with him a settled conviction 
that Government should directly develope a system of rail- 
ways in Ireland for the purpose ‘ of giving a lift’ to the popu- 
lation; and he foresaw, moreover, with rare sagacity, that, in 
the peculiar circumstances of the country, and regard being 
had to the general good, this was the only way that promised 
to make railways in Ireland successful, in a commercial or 
national point of view. The Cabinet having favourably enter- 
tained his representations to this effect, a Commission was 
appointed in 1836, charged with reporting on the best method 
to be adopted for making railways in Ireland, on the direction 
and nature of the proposed lines, and on various miscellaneous 
matters, the principal object being to secure a railway system 
at once remunerative and beneficial to the country and the 
State, and at the same time to supply an incentive to the in- 
dustry of the labouring population. The project was warmly 
received in Ireland; and Drummond, though overwhelmed 
with work, became chairman of the Commission, his associates 
being, for the most part, men of eminence in scientific or public 
life. 

Our space will not allow us to dwell at length on the labours 
of this Commission, one of vast importance, as events have 
shown. It published two of the ablest reports that have 
ever been presented to Parliament, and of these Drummond 
was the principal author. As is well known, the Commis- 
sioners recommended that two main lines of railway should 
be made from Dublin to Cork with a series of branches, and 
from Dublin to Navan with a double branch extending to 
Enniskillen and Belfast; and they showed, from carefully 
chosen data, that these would meet the requirements of the 
country, and would form the basis of a more complete system. 
They recommended too, that these main lines should be con- 
structed under the supervision of the State by private specu- 
lators alone if possible, and, if not, with the assistance of 
loans secured on the countries to be traversed, the great fea- 
ture of the scheme being, that the chief railways of Ireland 
were to be laid out, as a whole, under the control of the 
Government. It may be affirmed that the Commissioners’ 
Reports exhausted all that can be urged for giving the State 
a right for directing the course of those monopolies of loco- 
motion, trunk railways; indeed, the arguments on this subject 
have been seldom if ever so ably put. Drummond, however, 
never lost sight of the object which, with him at least, was 
paramount to all others, how railways in Ireland could be 
developed so as to secure employment for the labouring classes. 
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The portions of the Reports that describe the condition of the 

orer Irish, their past history, their relations with the State, 
and their claims on it, are wholly from his pen, and form a 
résumé remarkable for its clearness and power, and still more 
for its generous sentiments. Unfortunately the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners, although approved by most think- 
ing men, were destined never to come to a result. They 
were denounced by the Tory Opposition in Parliament, were 
characterised as reactionary and foolish, and were condemned 
by the capitalists and projectors who believed that Ireland, if 
abandoned to them, would be a prolific source of gain. The 
event has been not a little curious, and has verified several of 
the predictions of the Commissioners. Private enterprise, 
almost unchecked, has been permitted to make the railways of 
Ireland; and, after millions have been idly squandered, the 
system, viewed as one of locomotion, is very imperfect and ill- 
designed, while several lines are absolutely bankrupt, several 
yield no dividend or a nominal one only, and hardly any are 
really prosperous. As we write, owing to the energetic efforts 
of Lord Clanricarde and Mr. Monsell, a Commission has ac- 
tually been appointed to inquire to what extent the railways 
of Ireland can safely be purchased by the State, the Govern- 
ment being composed of the party that thirty years ago de- 
clared that the scheme of Drummond was impracticable and 
unjust ! 

The time, however, was now approaching when the career 
of Drummond was to come to a close. His frame had always 
been rather delicate; the severe labours of the Irish survey, 
and frequent exposure to cold and wet, had seriously injured 
his constitution; and before he became Under-Secretary for 
Ireland he had had several attacks of illness. His spirit, 
however, was one of those that endeavour to overcome in- 
firmity; and heavy as his official duties were, he had long 
defied and baffled disease. But the intense work of the Rail- 
way Commission, added to his customary business at the Castle, 
proved too much for his vital powers, and in the summer 
of 1838 alarming symptoms made their appearance. For a 
time they were conjured away by repose and a short tour on 
the Continent, and he returned to his office in Dublin in 
autumn, comparatively restored, though still far from well. In 
the following spring he was constantly engaged in collecting 
facts and evidence for a Committee, obtained at the instance 
of Lord Roden, to inquire into the conduct of the Government 
in Ireland, one of the attacks made by the Orange faction on 
an Administration whose even-handed justice it was unable to 
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comprehend or tolerate. The principal witness examined was 
Drummond. He was questioned and cross-questioned duri 

a fortnight, and the result was a triumphant vindication of his 
own conduct and that of his chiefs, in the judgment of all im- 
partial persons. After this his health declined rapidly, and on 
the 15th of April, 1840, he died at the age of forty-three, 
having beyond question fallen a victim to over-exertion in the 
cause of Ireland. The Heads of the Cabinet and his official 
superiors paid a just tribute to his talents and virtues in grate- 
ful expressions of regard and esteem; and he was deeply 
mourned and lamented by friends by whom he had been known 
and loved from youth. Yet the most touching testimony to 
his worth was the regret felt for him in the strange land for 
which he had sacrificed a noble life, and which he had made 
his adopted country. At his own request he was buried in 
Ireland. The funeral was attended by an imposing array, re- 
presenting the state and rank of the capital; and it was accom- 
panied by multitudes of the poorer classes, who knew they had 
lost a real benefactor. To this day the memory of Drummond 
‘is dear to the hearts of the peasantry of Ireland as that of one 
of the few who have used the power of the State in their 
interests; and it may be said that among the honoured men, 
‘ whose dust, alas, is Irish earth,’ it would be difficult to point 
out a greater worthy. 





Art. VIIIl.—Hansard’s Debates. London: 1867. 


[HE worshippers of the great goddess Finality will not, we 

trust, in this hour of acclamation be too intolerant of those, 
asmall but perhaps an increasing number, who hesitate to admit 
that she is in stable possession of her sovereignty on the field of 
Reform. True it is that, as the Session of 1867 drew towards its 
close, nine at least out of ten among such men as customarily 
canvass politics greeted one another with some such exclama- 
tion as this: ‘ Well, thank God, it is done with at last!’ True 
it is that the House of Commons, in the weariness of despair, 
raised its pace to full gallop, and seemed even to ride rough- 
shod over the rights of its members to propose amendments as 
it came near the closing stages of the Bill. True it is that a 
Government which has executed with success a summersault 
which might put Blondin to shame, reassures its followers by 
observing that at any rate it has settled the question. Settle- 
ment, conclusion, ending ; what pleasant words, in cases where 
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the beginning was clouded, and the continuance was a series of 
tempests. For such an end surely even a maiden administration 
might compromise its virtue : 


‘Te propter eundem 
Extinctus pudor, et qua sola sidera adibam 
Fama prior.’ 


For finality they have sacrificed everything; but, unless we 
much mistake, the ground has not yet been touched, and it is 
more than doubtful whether we have got finality. 

More than once, within the memory of living men, it has been 
the fate of the party termed Conservative deliberately to choose 
its field of battle, to mark out the limits this way and that, to 
shape the issue for itself, to thrill with exulting and unbroken 
anticipations of triumph, down to the very eve, nay to the 
yery cockcrowing, of a day of crushing defeat, and to find, at 
something later than the latest moment, that a resistless destiny 
had decreed it must become itself the instrument of strangling 
the idol it had adored. So it was in 1829; so in 1846; so in 
1867. But none without seeing could have believed that it 
would have been possible, on this last occasion, to introduce 
into a part, at best so lugubrious, so many and such grotesque, 
nay even hideous, variations. Whatever consolations there may 
be in store for uneasy consciences on or behind the Treasury 
Bench, never let them seek comfort in the notion that, after 
all, they have only done what Peel did. If they had only done 
that for which they by themselves, and above all by their 
leader in the Commons, loaded with execration one of the 
most pure-minded and high-minded of British Ministers, per- 
haps even this might have been enough. But they have done 
something very different. Beyond the fact that a Minister 
carried at each period what he had previously opposed, there is 
not a single point of resemblance, that we can discern, between 
the conduct pursued on the two first and on the third of these 
occasions. In 1846 and in 1829 a large majority, and an 
assured possession of power, were deliberately staked and even- 
tually lost for the sake of a great public measure. In 1867 a 
great public measure was adopted and traded on by a minority, 
in order to hold that power which the intention and practice of 
our Constitution alike accord to a majority. In 1829 and 1846 
the Tory or Conservative Government and party supplied the 
only instrument, by which the changes respectively in question 
could be effected. In 1867 a Liberal Government and party 
were warm from that very work, and had been driven from 
the helm by the Tories, and their handful of allies, solely on 
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account of their determination that it should not be evaded but 
performed. In 1829 and 1846, Sir Robert Peel and the Duke 
of Wellington were contented with the modest task of carrying 
through a storm of obloquy the measures which the Emanci- 
pators and Free Traders had proposed. In 1867, Lord Derby, 
and his inspiring genius Mr. Disraeli, determined on a higher 
flight ; and have finally passed through Parliament a Bill which, 
so far as the franchise is concerned, either goes, or at any rate 
pretends to go, far beyond all that the Liberal Government 
and party had recommended, and that the country, before the 
spring of 1867, had seemed to expect or desire. In 1829 and 
1846, the heads of the Government were accused of betraying 
their party by concealing their intentions until their honour 
was committed in the face of the whole people; and in each 
case the party broke up accordingly. In 1867 the party has 
not rebelled, indeed it has scarcely murmured ; it has answered 
on divisions to the call of its summoners with a discipline 
worthy of a more honourable campaign ; and the malcontents, 
-who may be counted on the fingers, have been voices crying in 
the wilderness, without a disciple if not without an auditory, 
In 1829 and 1846, the leaders acted on a political conviction 
and carried the measure they introduced. In 1867, the leaders, 
disembarrassed of all political conviction, cared little more 
what were the clauses of their bill, than the porter at a 
railway-station cares what may be the contents of the port- 
manteau on his shoulder; and they carried not the measure, 
or rather any of the three measures, which they introduced, 
but an entirely different measure. In 1829 and 1846, im- 
portant and fruitful principles of policy, which had previously 
been opposed, were adopted by a Ministry and by a great part 
of its adherents. These were, in the one case, the equality 
for civil purposes of the adherents of different religious sects; 
and, in the other, commercial freedom. A _ better direction 
was thus permanently impressed upon policy; a real advance 
in the corporate life of the country was achieved. But in 
1867, while a popular proposal has been appropriated with a 
view avowedly to the retention of office, every day affords 
proof that there is no real repentance or conversion whatever ; 
and it seems even probable that many may seek to atone by 
increased obstructiveness in general policy for their involun- 
tary act of extravagant, but yet isolated, liberalism. Lastly 
in 1829 and 1846 no attempt was made to blind the public 
by defrauding of the honours of the day those to whom they 
were due. ‘ The credit,’ said Sir R. Peel in 1829, ‘ belongs 
‘ to others, not to me: it belongs to Mr. Fox, Mr. Grattan, 
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‘Mr. Plunket, to the gentlemen opposite, and to an illustrious 
‘and right honourable friend of mine now no more.’ And the 
glowing words, which he spoke in 1846, have taken their place 
among the title-deeds of Mr. Cobden’s wide inheritance of 
fame. In 1867, the good sense of the public has sickened at 
attempts alike despicable and ridiculous to claim originality 
and consistency in the very act of plagiarism and of tergiver- 
sation. 

As if to raise to its climax the moral contrast between itself 


-and Sir R. Peel, the Government, by the mouth of its leader, 


has persistently sneered at Mr. Bright while appropriating 
his ideas by wholesale. Had those sneers been spontaneous, we 
should have said they were due to a littleness of mind incon- 
ceivable in a man of the extraordinary powers of Mr. Disraeli. 
But they were not spontaneous. They were part of an implied 
compact between the Minister and his party. That party, 
sore at its long exclusion, and determined to clutch the prize 
it had obtained, was in a humour to bear much. Unlimited 
abandonment of principles and policy on Reform, deceit in any 
quantity, vacillation without end—for these it was well pre- 
pared. But it was essential that, however thinly, yet in some 
way, the humiliation should be veiled; that the tyranny should 
wear a mask; that each stage of the journey by which the 
unhappy Tories of 1867 were to travel all the way from the 
Dan to the Beersheba of politics should be so arranged, that 
they never might be able to guess what would be the next. 
This was the very first article of the silent treaty between the 
enchanter and his dupes. It was possible for him to bring 
them to the measure of John Bright, it was not possible for 
him to acknowledge the man. In a moment, like Actzon, he 
would have been torn by his own hounds, It is said that voters 
of a low order, in migrating from town to town, where it may 
happen that pink or orange designates opposite parties in the 
one or in the other, will sometimes in the love of their colour 
forget their creed. What colour is to these voters, abuse of 
Mr. Bright has been to the Tory members during the trying 
operation of this year; it has been comfort, assurance, watch- 
word, talisman, soft illusion, shadow in the heat and shelter in 
the storm, meat and drink and fuel; and, above all, clothing 
to hide what could not else be hidden. 

Of any shame or discredit, then, which at this juncture may 
attach to men or to institutions, it is not difficult to perceive 
that the Tory party have by far the largest share; a share so 
large, indeed, that they are perhaps, and particularly as to the 
rank and file, to be commiserated even more than they are to 
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be blamed. This sentiment of pity will gain strength, as in 
the development of the great drama it shall hereafter appear 
how, in deluding themselves, they have failed to delude any- 
body else; how, while there has been fog in the House of 
Commons, all England beside has enjoyed the benefit of a clear 
atmosphere; how they are still thoroughly understood and 
appreciated by the world, as natural and habitual opponents of 
all such Reform as any object of party is to be served by 
opposing, who for once have attempted to cover the mortifica- 
tion of defeat by an assumed, and for the most part a very ill- 
acted, satisfaction, They have not, in a word, while acting 
Liberalism, become more liberal. ‘They have not turned their 
coat but only patched it; and the patch, broad and in violent 
contrast with the rest, once more exhibits to us the new cloth 
stitched upon the old garment, by which the rent is made 
worse. 

But if, in treating the Tories of 1867, criticism is compelled 
to be severe, if it be plain that their party had no just title to 
' the spolia opima of Reform, we must not be supposed to assert 
that the claim of the Liberals, as connected with past conduct, 
was a perfect one. The time which has been spent in this 
protracted controversy enables us now to view at least its 
earlier passages with something of the impartiality of history, 
There is doubtless a degree of truth in the reproach that the 
Liberal party seemed to claim a patent right in Reform, and to 
treat as trespassers all those who, not bearing its badge, might 
presume to touch the ark that it alone was privileged to bear. 
A vice of this kind besets all parties on all occasions. To 
make such a claim good, or even decorous, it is necessary at 
least that those who make it should have served the cause with 
an unswerving, unshrinking, undoubting loyalty. If now we 
look back over the fifteen years of the controversy, since 1852, 
when Reform anew took its place in the councils and the re- 
sponsible operations of Governments, the history of those years 
refuses to sustain such a claim on the part of the Liberals. It 
is, indeed, a narrative not creditable either to Parliament or to 
any of its parties. And, perhaps, the balance of discredit was 
against the Liberals, until the huge weight which 1867 has 
thrown into the other scale made it not touch merely, but 
actually thump the ground. In some respects, indeed, the 
Liberals were simply unfortunate. It was unfortunate that 
the Bill of 1852 was born only to be overlain by a ministerial 
crisis ; and that the Bill of 1854: was crushed by a European 
war; and that the insidious as well as illusory character of the 
Bill of 1859 tempted, perhaps even forced, the majority of that 
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day to meet it by an obstructive motion. But no such apology 
can be made for the proceedings of 1860. No party was ever 
marshalled, no administration ever constructed, upon an issue 
more distinct and binding than the Liberal majority returned 
in 1859, and the Government which it was the first act of that 
majority to place in office. They had rejected Lord Derby’s 
Bill. They had indicated, at least in outline, a plan of 


_ their own. They had driven a Government from power 


by a Resolution which spoke no other language than this: 

—First, the business of Reform must-be done; secondly, 

we, and not you, are the men to do it. And, when the 

Bill was introduced, its provisions appeared liberally to fulfil 

the pledges of the Ministers. It may further be pleaded, that 

again the incidents of the time were unfavourable. In 1860, 

finance, defences, and foreign policy somewhat suddenly be- 

came the absorbing topics of the day. It was, in truth, a 

question in that year whether the Treaty of Commerce should 
open a new era in our relations to France and Europe, or 
whether French ambition and British susceptibility should 
launch us into a war the most tremendous of all that have dyed 
our history in blood. Still, during the first months—and arduous 
months they were—of that remarkable Session, these questions 
were brought to a virtual settlement. The flood of passion had 
run high on every side, within as well as beyond the ‘ water- 
‘ walled shore ’ of England ; but the tranquil Genius of Industry 
stood aloft and subdued the waves. Then there followed a 
paltry and discreditable exhibition. Of that majority, which 
with so much glee had ejected Lord Derby by reason of the 
urgency of Reform, some discovered that Reform was neither 
urgent nor desirable, nay, that it was even rather formidable. 
Cowardice was backed by shabbiness, and both were playing 
into the hands of craft. No man of our day knows so well as 
Mr. Disraeli how to let others do his work for him when they are 
so disposed ; and in 1860 the Opposition supplied just so much 
of active resistance as was requisite in order to raise to the re- 
quired amount the quota of obstruction zealously supplied by a 
portion of the Liberal side. In debate, the Government sup- 
ported the measure fairly and even manfully. But in council 
they drew back; and with a feebleness which history, we-fear, 
will pronounce hardly excusable, they suffered their Bill to be 
smothered.in mere prate, without any division taken to elicit 
the real judgment of the House, or, if the time were already 
too far gone, without any announcement or intention of resum- 
ing the subject on the reassembling of Parliament. Perhaps it 
is for this abandonment of pledge and duty in 1860 that the 
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Liberal party has paid forfeit in 1867. They have seen their 
rivals installed to do their work, the work which they would 
not do when it was yet time, and which, when they would do, 
it was too late. We have invoked the names of justice, honour, 
and consistency against others; let us admit against ourselves, 
that the punishment of the Liberal party, though it has been 
severe, has not been undeserved. It will stand as an useful 
warning for future men and times. 


‘ Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere divos,’ 


We have not included, as an item of blame due to the Liberal 
party, their inaction on Reform from 1861 inclusive to the 
death of Lord Palmerston. When the Bill of 1860 was with- 
drawn, all felt that the question had been adjourned sine die, 
The Members of the Administration continued to bear testi- 
mony to the principle of reduction in the town and county 
franchises, by their votes in favour of the Bills presented by 
Mr. Locke King and Mr, Baines. But any attempt to revive 
.the question, on the responsibility of Government, in the Par- 
liament of 1859, would have led only to new derision or 
disaster. That Parliament was wedded, for better for worse, 
toa policy of inaction on Reform. It so fell out that the epoch 
of its demise was immediately followed by the death of Lord 
Palmerston; and hence has proceeded an impression, natural 
in its origin, and studiously deepened for purposes of party, 
that, had the life of that distinguished Minister been prolonged, 
the slumbers of Reform would have been prolonged also. This 
is a palpable error. In common with his whole Parliament, 
Lord Palmerston had treated the subject as one adjourned, not 
extinguished. Without doubt, his views on the quantum of 
Reform were limited. But there is no reason for thinking that 
six years after he had been a willing party to the measure of 
1860, he would have withheld his assent from that of 1866. 
Nor would it have been possible, in our judgment, even for 
him, to obtain from the Parliament which expired at his death 
a satisfactory, or even a passable, measure of Reform. 

The history of the mere party-struggle of last year need not 
detain us long. Every charge then aimed in words at the Go- 
vernment of Lord Russell,has been confuted in 1867 by the acts 
of the accusers themselves. They may be summed up in these 
two—first, that the enfranchisement proposed for boroughs was 
fraught with danger, both as being too large in itself, and further 
as being certain to lead to that which was larger still; and, 
secondly, that the measure was incomplete, because it did not 
deal with redistribution as well as with the franchise. The 
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vindication of the Liberal Government and party has been, on 

both heads, overwhelming. In lieu of the too large enfranchise- 

ment, a measure has been adopted more than twice as extensive; 

and the suffrage clauses of 1867 were adopted by the House, 

with a scheme of redistribution on the table which proposed to 

abridge the representation of small boroughs by just twenty- 

three seats, and which both public and Parliamentary opinion 

had pronounced beforehand to be worse than no scheme at all. 

The handful of seats offered by the Government were increased 

by Parliament to thirty-eight; but the plan, even when thus 
amended, was still so glaringly at fault as to leave the question 

in truth wholly unsettled. Such was the opinion expressed by 

many independent Peers in the House of Lords ; while in the 

House of Commons it stood admitted, except by Ministers and 
their immediate familiars, that the subject must undergo speedy 
and more effectual review. Few, however, anticipated the 
astounding confirmation which their views received in the 
hereditary chamber from the mouth of the Premier himself. 
He said, on the Ist of August; ‘ Now, although the Govern- 
‘ment have no proposal to make for the alteration of that 
‘which we have submitted to your Lordships as a fair and 
‘reasonable scheme of redistribution, yet if, in the course of 
‘next Session, a definite and distinct proposition should be 
‘ submitted, in this or in the other House of Parliament, for a 
‘new and extended scheme of redistribution, giving greater 
‘ enfranchisement to certain places, and providing for it by a 
‘sufficient plan of disfranchisement, without pledging myself 
‘to adopt such a plan, or, on the other hand, to abide totidem 
‘verbis by the present scheme of distribution, we should be 
‘ready to consider any arguments for enlarging the present 
‘ scheme, or for correcting any inequalities.’* 

The conduct of the ‘ Liberal party’ during the discussions 
on the Bill of 1867 will be differently understood and viewed 
according to the sense we attach to the phrase. It is diffi- 
cult to canvass as a whole the proceedings of the majority 
returned under that name in 1865, because that majority has 
not proved itself able to agree upon a plan of common action 
in the matter of Reform. But that portion of it which has 
cohered, and which, amounting to about two-thirds of the 
whole, forms a minority of not less than two hundred and 
fifty, independently of less regular adhesions, has acted on 
one and the same conception of political duty throughout the 
year. They have professed from the first that it was essential 





* Times, August 2, 1867. 
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to deal on a broad basis with the question of Reform; anxious 
to expedite the settlement, they have been aware from expe- 
rience that whatever proposals might proceed from them would 
be opposed by the Tories; they have therefore been willing 
not only to allow the official existence of a Ministry trusted by 
a minority alone, but to accept the serious responsibility of 
leaving the manipulation of the question of Reform to those 
whose fears, and not whose attachment, were the only security 
against their abandoning or maltreating it. With a forbear- 
ance for which it is not easy to find a parallel, they endured 
the solemn farce which was enacted during the first weeks of 
the Session. They entered no protest against a series of Reso- 
lutions that were no more than a set of pitfalls into which the 
House was invited to walk, in order then to be delivered over 
to the mercies of Tory interpretation. They received without 
scorn the weak and narrow, but not dishonest measure, which, 
conceived and born, according to the testimony of Sir John 
Pakington at Droitwich, in ‘ten minutes,’ lived but little 
longer, and had apparently for the final cause of its existence 
no other than this, that it should allow that statesman an op- 
portunity of exhibiting his tact and prudence as a political his- 
torian. That Bill the Liberal party at once declared themselves 
willing to entertain and to improve. It was withdrawn in 
consequence apparently of some dark plot hatched within the 
Cabinet; and there was next hustled into the world in its 
place, not the present Act, but the Bill which, by gradual 
change from top to toe, has at last been made into the present 
Act. A measure more blameworthy, we had almost said more 
outrageous, was never presented to Parliament. It ought in 
truth to have been entitled ‘ A Bill to neutralise and put down 
‘ all popular inftuences in Parliamentary Elections for Cities and 
‘ Boroughs in England and Wales.’ There being at present 
nominally a hundred and twenty thousand, really perhaps a 
hundred thousand working-men on the register, the proposal 
went to enfranchise about another hundred thousand, and at 
the same time to raise up, for the virtual extinction of this 

pular power, an army of three hundred thousand new electors 
of the middle and chiefly of the upper class, through the 
agency of the dual vote. This was independent of the ordi- 
nary operation of the special franchises, of the voting papers, 
and of the two years’ residence. We have said advisedly, an 
army of three hundred thousand. Mr. Disraeli himself stated 
in debate that it would greatly exceed two hundred thousand ; 
and the returns from which he must have drawn his information 
prove that we do not overstate this great excess. It is no 
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wonder that the dual vote was not accepted: the wonder 
really is, that no greater indignation was expressed in the 
House of Commons against a Ministry which, in this its third 
edition of Reform for 1867, had the audacity, while professing 
to extend the electoral liberties of the people, to ask Parlia-~ 
ment to adopt a provision which, if it did not extinguish, so 
effectually crippled and curtailed them. 

The high offence, however, of making such a proposal was 
overlooked or pardoned. But apart from a particular extra- 
yagance too gross to live, the Bill in its essential framework 
was a mass of jugglery. Sir William Heathcote observed 
that it was framed with a singular infelicity to wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of both our political parties: of the Conserva- 
tives by its announcing the theory or abstraction of household 
suffrage, of the Liberals by the fines and restrictions which, as 
they stood in the Bill, made that suffrage ineffective. But 
whether by the temper ‘and movement of the times, or 
by the skill and the dauntless hardihood of the Minister, 
susceptibilities on both sides, instead of being irritated, were 
so far soothed as to secure a majority at the outset. of the 
discussions for what was termed the principle of the Bill. 
The supporters of the Government put their faith in the 
‘securities.’ A portion of the Liberals were not unnaturally 
captivated by the fair features of household suffrage, even 
though in chains. The bulk, however, of the party, from 
the most moderate to the most advanced, remained firm and 
clear in their views. They had no fears of the people. They 
desired a large enfranchisement ; while they respected the dic- 
tates of prudence and the traditions of our legislation. They 
perceived that the country did not take the bait offered by the 
Government. While the Ministers pleaded the broad prin- 
ciple of their measure, the people from every corner of the 
land repudiated the Bill and condemned its authors. It was 
remembered how the extension of popular privilege among us 
had always been stable, because it had not been precipitate ; 
how the march of improvement had been sure, because it had 
been measured. The Liberals had before them a plan of 
which they felt that in promise it was extravagant, and in per- 
formance miserable. It was plain that if a Bill professing 
household suffrage, and yet nullifying it by drawbacks and 
restraints, should pass through Parliament, the profession 
would subsequently become a reality. But it was also plain 
that the concession would only become a reality after an in- 
termediate period of angry agitation, and in the midst of bitter- 
ness and mutual reproach, which would deprive the boon of 
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its grace, and whet the appetite for future change. Under these 
circumstances the Liberals determined that they would be no 
parties to a scheme for hoodwinking and deluding the people ; 
that whatever suffrage they were to have, it should be in reality 
what it was in profession; that if it was to be household suf- 
frage, it should not be household suffrage bound in grave-clothes, 
The men even of the most pronounced opinions were gener- 
ously willing to respect what Mr. Bright called the average 
opinions of the party: of that party, on which alone, as after the 
proceedings of 1866 they well knew, any reliance could be 
placed for keeping faith with the people in the matter of Re- 
form. A five-pound rating suffrage, or a four-pound rating 
suffrage, or any suffrage involving a line of distinction founded 
upon value, has this year been denounced as illiberal by another 
party, the leaders and the bulk of which last year offered the 
most desperate resistance to any reduction of the suffrage ; and 
as insecure by reasoners, who forgot that such a line had en- 
dured for over a generation in the Reform Act, and who were 
at the same moment themselves proposing such a line for the 
counties, and accepting it for the lodgers, in England. But 
those who think that the proposal of a limit to the suffrage by 
the Liberal party which was not proposed by the Tories was 
impolitic or improper, should in order to do justice bear in 
mind, that the Liberal limit was proposed in substitution for 
another limit. The Liberals proposed a limit by a fence, 
which every man could see and could measure with the eye: 
the Tories proposed a limit by a ditch, of which no man could 
know until he tumbled into it. 

Whether the Liberal party would have thought it becoming 
or prudent to pause before accepting a real Bill for household 
suffrage, is a question which we do not possess the means of 
answering. For such a Bill was not before them. Had it 
been offered, we venture to surmise that, whatever many of 
them might have thought of the prudence of the measure, or 
of the political integrity of its authors, the party would have 
determined at once to accept the measure, and to accept it in 
the only way which can be worthy of such a party, namely, by 
a frank and cordial support. What they were asked to do was 
to support a Bill which restricted the suffrage by indirect and 
clandestine limitations: a Bill of which the Home Secretary 
informed the Parliament that the essence lay in the limitations, 
that it was a rating suffrage, and not a household suffrage mea- 
sure; and the Secretary for India, that it was not a Bill for 
lowering the suffrage at all. They answered by preferring open 
restrictions to concealed ones, and by unequivocally and uncon- 
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ditionally declaring that, whether an avowed limit were attached 
to the franchise or not, of secret and unavowed limit there 
should, so far as it depended upon them, be none. The war of 
Reform was for the moment merged in a war of political 
honesty. The Ministers fought against plain dealing: the 
Liberals fought against imposture. 

To some extent, indeed, it may appear that, in so far as the 
motives of the Government are concerned, they were excused in 
regard to the heavier charge of deception by their ignorance 
of matters with which, in their position, they ought to have 
been familiar. It seemed that the Government owed to the 
Opposition their first real acquaintance with the complicated 
state of facts with which they had to deal. We shall spare 
our readers the wearisome detail. Suffice it to say that, of the 
householders below ten pounds’ value in the Parliamentary 
boroughs of England and Wales, half a million in round num- 
bers, or two-thirds, were subject to the operation of laws 
under which they paid the rates due upon their dwellings to 
their landlords in their rent. The landlords settled with the 
parish ; receiving a deduction, computed to represent, together 
with what may be called a commission for agency, the ad- 
vantage which the parish obtained from cheap collection, cer- 
tain and early payment, and in many cases from an average 
struck upon full and empty houses together so as to save all 
the labour of inquiry into the embarrassing particulars of a 
very fluctuating occupancy. Above the line of ten pounds, 
occupiers of this class, instead of being two-thirds, were a 
ninth of the whole or thereabouts. Hence the great import- 
ance of the controversy which at once arose respecting the 
compound householder below ten pounds. In fact, it depended 
entirely on the manner in which he was dealt with, whether 
a Bill founded on household suffrage should be miserably 
narrow, or whether it should be wide beyond all the demands 
and expectations of the country. It may almost be said that 
the ‘ compound householder,’ for the purposes of the measure, 
meant the people of England. 

The proposals of the Government were so ill considered 
that they were presented in three or four editions, all of them 
bristling with impediments, and some involving actual dis- 
franchisement, down to the time when the great change was 
made, which gave to a private member, of no old standing, his 
claim to be considered the chief author of the Reform Bill of 
1867. But their essential character, up to that period, was 
this, that while they gave a title to the franchise they barred 
the road to its acquisition by penalty and difficulty. Persons 
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ignorant of rates, and having no relations with the parish 
officers, were to put in claims for the franchise in such a way 
as made it evident, that independent voters in humble circum- 
stances would rarely enfranchise themselves, while candidates 
and registration agents, or partisan parish officers, might con- 
duct the operation wholesale for their creatures; and some 
were so uncharitable as to believe that a deliberate reckoning 
on the exclusion of the independent workman, and on the ad- 
mission of these trained bands in the petty constituencies 
which are far too numerous, was the true secret of the Bill, 
But the ‘ safeguards’ of the Constitution did not end here, 
We have stated that in respect of 500,000 houses the parishes 
receive the rate with deduction. It was boldly contended, at 
the outset of the debates, that the landlord passed on this de- 
duction to the tenant. That is to say, that he collected the 
rates for nothing, advanced his capital for nothing, took 
the risk of insolvencies for nothing, and paid upon houses 
without tenants for nothing. Upon such a plea as this it 
was required, that the occupier claiming to be enfranchised 
should: pay the difference between what the landlord had 
paid and the full rate. And this, while the compound house- 
holder above ten pounds was by law liable only to the com- 
pounded rate as the condition of the franchise, which rate 
he paid, perhaps without knowing it, in his rent. This was 
the ‘fine’ denounced by Mr. Gladstone and Sir R. Palmer. 
It was stoutly denied by the Ministers and their adherents 
in the earlier stages of the Bill. But the truth was too clear 
to be long resisted; and after a time the Home Secretary ex- 
plicitly declared that the compound householder paid through 
his landlord not the reduced but the full rate. If this were 
true, if he had discharged this cardinal duty of citizenship, 
why was he to be molested by the Legislature? Why might 
he not have the franchise without cost or trouble, and without 
being deprived of the advantage of compounding ? 

This was the view on which the Liberal party acted in sup- 
porting the motion of Mr. Gladstone that no distinction should 
be made between rates paid directly and rates paid through 
the landlord. Equality of treatment, so far as depended on 
legislation, for all those declared worthy of the franchise, was 
the principle of that motion; and not only of that motion, but 
of the whole action of the Liberal party. It was supported 
by a minority of 289, including six gentlemen from the Con- 
servative side of the House. But it was defeated by a ma- 
jority of twenty-one voices, This was the chief political crisis 
of the Bill. The motion was the offspring of a meeting of 
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the Liberal party. The failure to carry it showed for the 
first time that the views of the 370 gentlemen who occupy 
the benches of Opposition were not so absolutely in accordance 
as to allow them to assert their power, as a majority, for the 
conduct of this great question. About two-thirds of the party 
appear to have regularly and steadily cohered. But upon the 
main point, the treatment of two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
householders below ten pounds, the Government were victo- 
rious. And when an independent member, Mr. Hibbert, sub- 
sequently endeavoured to obtain a modified arrangement, which 
would have acted, though somewhat feebly, in favour of the 
compounder, his plan was rejected by a majority of sixty-six. 
After this defeat the Liberals were no longer responsible for 
the Bill; but they continued to vote for every improvement in 
its detail, although without any definite prospect of seeing it 
altered in the vital point. 

The real crisis, however, was yet to come. Mr. Hodgkin- 
son, the member for Newark, gave notice of a motion to estab- 
lish that equality of treatment for which the Opposition had 
contended, by repealing at one stroke all the Acts for com- 
pounding under whatever title. Now, rates are laid for three 
or six or even twelve months in advance, while the great 
bulk of householders under ten pounds are weekly tenants. 
Hence it is no wonder that considerations of convenience 
should have led to the compounding system, which enables 
the parish to look, not to the occupier with his weekly tenancy, 
but to the owner, who alone has an interest embracing the term 
which is covered by the rate. The proposal to alter this vast 
mass of social arrangement, which had been of such natural 
and spontaneous growth, was a very startling one. It was 
supposed that the Government would resist it. It was known 
that, if they resisted it, they would be supported by a very 
large majority, probably one of not less than a hundred mem- 
bers. It affected, besides 500,000 occupiers below ten pounds, 
not far short of 100,000 above that line. Placing the whole of 
this mass in the condition of direct ratepayers, it invested 
850,000 instead of 250,000 with a real and available title to 
the franchise, subject only to the conditions of the Reform 
Act, that the voter should be rated, and should pay his rates. 
The original Bill, with its two years’ residence and without a 
lodger franchise, would probably have given, without reckon- 
ing those whom landlords or political agents might place on 
the register in small towns, an actual popular enfranchisement 
of about 100,000. The points already gained by the Opposi- 
tion had raised this figure to perhaps 150,000. The motion of 
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Mr. Hodgkinson threatened to raise the number of actual voters 
to a point probably between 400,000 and 500,000. The Oppo- 
sition had not desired or recommended so vast a change as the 
doubling at one blow of the town constituencies. But they 
had all along declared that equality of treatment was the one 
principle which could not be compromised. They saw, as every 
one saw except some 250 ‘ Conservative’ gentlemen, blessed 
apparently by nature with the eyes of bats, that securities 
and safeguards, intended to restrain the natural operation of a 
principle so drastic as that of household suffrage, could really 
result in nothing but the sweeping away of all such frivolities. 
The question then lay between parting with them at once, 
fine and claim and all the rest of it, and leaving their extinc- 
tion to the ordeal of a painful and angry agitation. Upon 
such a question the Liberal party could not hesitate. They 
were sensible of the social mischief and folly of enacting that 
no man should be allowed to pay his rates through his land- 
lord; but this was as nothing compared with the political 
danger of pretending to give him the vote and then loading it 
with impracticable conditions. So they freely and warmly 
urged the Ministry to accept the amendment. To their satis- 
faction, no less than to their astonishment, it was done. Mr. 
Disraeli accepted the clause in a speech of perfectly decided 
language, though of marked ill-humour. And, even as a dog 
loves and follows his master drunk not less than his master 
sober, so the 250 Conservative gentlemen, who had hailed 
the measure in its narrow and reactionary form, continued to 
support it with equal fidelity when it had assumed its pre- 
sent wide and, as some would say, democratic proportions. 

We believe that no such transformation of a great public 
measure had ever been effected by a vote of the House of 
Commons. And this transformation was as notable in its 
incidents as in its essence. It was short, rapid, noiseless. 
Two hours of conversation, no debate—and all was over. The 
change which Cartwright had prophesied was accomplished : 
the cause for which Bright Kad been pelted with cartloads of 
abuse had triumphed ; and this by the meek agency of the 
men who had pelted him, and who, strange to say, were as 
ready as ever to pelt him still. 

Here is a great enigma. But the solution is not far to 
seek. The leaders of the Government in both Houses have 
kept the world informed that their object was to carry a Bill. 
Their own reactionary Bill, in its first form, would have 
pleased them best. Even after the loss of the dual vote, it 
was sufficiently weighted with impediments to popular enfran- 
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chisement, and with devices positively anti-popular, to make it 
quite intelligible how a party, which eschews all consideration 
of the future, should have been content with a measure so 
narrow in its present operation. Within the House of Com- 
mons, the victory had been decisive. Even the privileges ac- 
corded by Sir William Clay’s Act were to be withdrawn, the 
payment of the full rate exacted even above ten pounds, and 
large numbers of persons thus to lose their title to the vote. 
But the decisions within the House had been most distasteful 
to a people at length thoroughly aroused. Enthusiastic meet- 
ings were held in London; and an assemblage of deputations 
from the chief towns of the country met in London to concert 
their operations, and to assure the Liberal Opposition of sup- 
port. They were noticed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in a sullen speech as ‘ obsolete incendiaries,’ and as ‘ spouters 
‘ of stale sedition.’ These ‘ incendiaries ’ and these ‘ spouters ’ 
appear to have had the fate of the question in their hands. 
Certain it is that, until they appeared, the Bill seemed to have 
settled down in its narrow form, with safeguards, sure in- 
deed not to last, but quite effectual, as long as they should 
exist, for preventing the independent enfranchisement of com- 
pound householders. When they came on the stage, all was 
altered; equality of treatment was established; and the Bill 
was metamorphosed from a puny into a gigantic measure. 

Since that time the course of the Liberals has again been 
clear. They have steadily supported the measure, while en- 
deavouring to improve it. Some difference has not unnatur- 
ally prevailed between those who were more and those who 
were less anxious to remove all occasion for future agitation. 
Gentlemen of the latter view were naturally less inclined to 
be fastidious as to the actual provisions of the Bill, than those 
who wished to make of it at once a clean and complete opera- 
tion. But it was with the universal approval of the Liberal 
majority that, when Mr. Disraeli threatened to abandon the 
Bill if additional members were given to the great towns, Mr. 
Gladstone observed that the Bill was the property of the House, 
and could not be dropped at the pleasure of the Ministry. 

In his remarkable speech on the third reading of the Bill, 
Lord Cranborne observed that it was chiefly the work of the 
Opposition. Ten demands, he said, had been made by the 
leader; one of them, referring to provisions for excluding the 
poorest and most dependent voters from the franchise, was of a 
Conservative tendency, the other nine were Liberal. The first 
had failed; the other nine had been carried. The dual vote 
was dead. The two years’ residence was cut down to one. 
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The lodger’s franchise was introduced. The distinction be- 
tween compounder and non-compounder was removed. The 
tax franchises were abolished. The group of miscellaneous 
bye-franchises had disappeared. The occupation franchise in 
counties was reduced. The redistribution of seats was en- 
larged. The voting papers had been condemned. All this is 
true. Such was the triumph of the Government. 

Yet let us not draw too rapid or too wide conclusions as to 
the triumph of the Liberal party. The enfranchisement of com- 
pound householders has been purchased by the absurdity and 
injustice of abolishing a system of law founded alike upon con- 
venience and economy, which in substance it will, we believe, 
be necessary to restore. The occupation franchise in counties 
is too high. The redistribution of seats is given up on all 
hands, and is doomed to a reconsideration, of which we may 
say at once, that the sooner it comes the more easily we shall 
dispose of it. 

In these three very important points, though the Bill of 
the Government has been altered, yet the Liberal party has 
failed to accomplish its full wishes. On every one of them 
Time, as it has thus far been, so it will continue to be, their 
vindicator and avenger. On every one of them, as we expect, 
there will be further, and on some, in all likelihood, early 
change. We might add further heads, but these three are 
enough. In other words, the settlement which has been pur- 
chased at such a cost in political morality and constitutional 
principle, is no settlement at all. Ambitious to grasp a broad 
idea in household suffrage, the Government wholly forgot, like 
unskilful architects, the proportion which must be observed 
even in the construction of a Reform Bill, and by the side of a 
colossal borough franchise they planted a mean and diminutive 
county suffrage, and a stunted and pigmy plan of redistribution. 
Of this last we have already spoken; the first we dismiss with 
a single remark. Preserving the deformity of half-counties, 
such as Bassetlaw, with the name of boroughs, and of neces- 
sity leaving towns like Doncaster and Chesterfield, on its 
very borders, with their numerous skilled workmen under the 
county suffrage, they thus plant, close by the unenfranchised 
independent artisan, peasants in crowds, ever on the verge of 
want, but invested with a vote. They have in this way sedu- 
lously made ready the materials of a new Reform controversy, 
even while our ears are still bedinned with the boast of having 
settled the old one. 

On account of the principles it involves, the Act is indeed 
a great, nay a gigantic measure. Much uncertainty still 
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hangs about the arithmetic of its immediate operation ; but it 
virtually involves the complete overthrow of those barriers 
against unlimited enfranchisement which the antediluvian 
Tories of 1866 regarded as the chief permanent guarantees 
of the Constitution, and which the most experienced and 
prudent Liberals would have been content to see only by 
degrees removed. But besides the great flaws we have 
named, it is full of minor inconsistencies. The greatest of its 
faults is that, from its combining so much vastness with so 
much littleness, it leaves the whole question still rocking, 
instead of bringing it to stable equilibrium. Its inequalities 
give it a motley character, which may best be summed up in 
the words of Mr. Burke’s speech on American taxation, with 
reference to the Government constructed by Lord Chatham 
in 1766. It was a measure ‘soecheckered and speckled; a 
‘ piece of joinery, so crossly indented, and whimsically dove- 
‘ tailed ; a cabinet so variously inlaid ; such a piece of diversi- 
‘fied mosaic; such a tessellated pavement without cement; 
‘ here a bit of black stone, and there a bit of white; that it was 
‘ indeed a very curious show; but utterly unsafe to touch, and 
‘ unsure to stand on.’ 

We must not omit, however, to bring into view the share 
taken by the House of Lords in the intricate and bewildering 
drama of the year. 

The occasion has been a great one. In 1831-2, that House 
had fought its battle gallantly if not wisely, and had left upon 
the public mind, even in the hour of its defeat, the impression 
that as an adversary it was to be viewed with something of 
fear and something of respect. The sagacity of the Duke of 
Wellington, as leader of the majority in that House from 1832 
to 1846, kept it so far in harmony with public sentiment that, 
while its weight and influence were felt in important legislation, 
the recollection of its antagonism to popular ideas had very 
much abated. But, with the access of the Earl of Derby to 
power in that assembly, there came an unfavourable change. 
His first great effort was to marshal a large part of it in oppo- 
sition to the repeal of the Corn Laws; probably the most 
deplorable cause in which an aristocracy ever was invited to 
enter into conflict with a people. His next was to obtain a 
vote of censure in 1850 upon the foreign policy of Lord Pal- 
merston. Justice requires us to bear in mind that Lord 
Aberdeen and Sir Robert Peel, with their friends, concurred in 
his opinions; but the result of this proceeding, which he adopted 
as leader of the House, was to place it, whether deservedly 
or not, in a disagreeable and damaging predicament. Its vote 
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was forthwith reversed or overruled by a decisive majority in 
the House of Commons. His third attempt was on the occa- 
sion of the quarrel in China; but the Lords themselves, like 
the people, sided with the Government. <A fourth great subject, 
in connexion with which his name and influence were deeply 
engaged, was the protracted resistance to the admission of the 
Jews to Parliament. In this contest he was driven, as Minister, 
himself to recommend and enforce the concession they now 
enjoy. A fifth and most important crisis arrived in 1860. The 
Government of Lord Palmerston had, in the month of Febru- 
ary, proposed a Budget containing, amongst other changes, 
the repeal of the Paper Duties. As the session of that year 
proceeded, it became increasingly probable that an expenditure 
not previously anticipated would have to be incurred in China, 
The repeal of these dutie® was doubly odious to the Tory 
party, which then retained, and indeed still retains, much of 
the leaven of Protectionism, and which viewed with dread the 
operation of a cheap press. Joined by a few Liberals appre- 
hensive of a deficit for the year, they strenuously opposed, in 
the House of Commons, the third reading of the Bill, which 
was only carried by a small majority. This tax, however, 
which the representatives of the people had repealed, the 
Lords, egged on by Lord Derby, thought fit, in their supere- 
rogatory financial wisdom, to retain. The consequence was 
that the House of Commons at once passed resolutions in vin- 
dication of its rights; and, in 1861, adopted without a division 
that method of uniting in one measure the main proposals of 
taxation for the year, which has been ever since the uniform 
practice, and which has had the effect of putting any inter- 
ference like that of 1860 virtually out of the question. Such 
is the list of favours for which, down to the present year, our 
hereditary Chamber had been indebted to the Conservative 
leadership of Lord Derby. 

It was, we think, mainly due to the wounds which that 
great and vital member of our Constitution had thus received 
by the hands of its friends, that the public mind had been for 
some time impressed with a sense of its being weaker than, 
for the due discharge of its functions of review, is desirable. 
This consciousness found pointed expression during the 
Whitsun vacation in the columns of the ‘ Times.’ The con- 
science of the House answered to the appeal. Its members, 
who had previously lain hid in the vast metropolis, like the 


mighaders of Roderick Dhu in the heather of annie? 





* Lady of the Lake, canto v. 9. 
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started up in crowds, and thronged the benches. The mind 
of the House must have been in its most wakeful state, when 
the Reform Bill arrived at its bar. Let us see how they dealt 
with it. 

And, first of all, they accepted the household franchise. So 
far, beyond doubt, they did wisely and well. But, unhappily, 
that acceptance was accompanied with other proceedings which 
deprive it of the grace it would otherwise have borne, and the 
Peers of much of the credit which it was in their power to earn. 
They placed upon the vote below ten pounds the obligation of 
paying the borough rate as well as the poor rate in order to 
obtain the franchise. They cut off the new proprietary vote 
in counties, whom the Commons had enfranchised, by again rais- 
ing the copyhold and leasehold qualifications from five pounds 
to ten. They reintroduced the optional use of voting papers, 
which, as Lord Cranborne too ingenuously stated, were to 
transfer the business of the polling-booth to the magistrate’s 
drawing-room. By a vote if possible still more unfortunate, they 
destroyed the lodger franchise, which the Commons had intro- 
duced into the Bill. We say advisedly, they destroyed that fran- 
chise as a franchise for the artisans of London or of any other 
place. As it stood originally, at ten pounds of clear annual 
value, it dealt, be it observed, with some of the very same 
class of citizens as those already enfranchised by the Reform 
Bill in the capacity of ten-pound-householders; and it could 
rarely be enjoyed by anyone paying less than 5s. 6d. per week, 
or nearly fourteen pounds yearly, for his lodging unfurnished. 
Under the silly pretext that the matter had not been sufficiently 
considered, and that the House of Commons probably did not 
know its own meaning, their Lordships were pleased to raise 
the amount to fifteen pounds a year of clear annual value, 
which must, including the householder’s profit, require a rent 
of not less than twenty pounds a year unfurnished. In short, 
the franchise of 1867, thus manipulated, was a franchise more 
restrictive than the Government of Lord Derby had itself pro- 
posed in 1859, when the sum of twenty pounds included fur- 
niture. This extraordinary proposal proceeded from one of the 
judges of the land, was adopted eagerly by the Administration, 
and was carried by a triumphant majority, in despite of the 
clearest warnings from peers like Lord Ellenborough and Lord 
Shaftesbury, in whom undoubted anti-reforming opinions had 
not extinguished either forethought or independence. 

When the House of Lords had thus been led by the Govern- 
ment into this lamentable foolery, the note of alarm was, as 
might have been anticipated, at once sounded in the metropolis 
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and the great towns; and that machinery of agitation, the roar 
of which has for the last twelvemonth been so effectual in 
stirring the dull tympana of ears very deaf to the ‘still small 
‘ voice’ of generosity or justice, was put promptly into gear. 
In such a matter the perceptions of the Ministry, much im- 
proved by practice, have latterly become lively enough. Lord 
Russell, scandalised at the amendment, gave them an opening 
by moving to reverse it. Accordingly, Lord Derby, when he 
appeared in his place, gently pointed out to the learned Lord 
Cairns, to his colleagues, and to the majority, that there was 
every reason to believe the Commons knew their own meaning 
quite well, and would abide by it; that, on the other hand, the 
Lords probably did not know their own meanjng ; that the ten 
pounds mentioned in the Bill had, by the simple expedient 
(which it seems had not before occurred to anyone) of a re- 
ference to the text of that document, been discovered to be not 
ten pounds’ rental, but ten pounds’ clear annual value, meaning 
a great deal more than ten pounds’ rental. Whereupon the 
whole majority, obedient to the word, executed with military 
precision its right about face, and replaced with unanimity the 
figure they had condemned with a precipitate enthusiasm. Thus 
an end was put, within the walls, to a legislative farce, of 
which the chief responsibility undoubtedly lies with the 
Ministry ; but the discredit—and very great it is—will, we 
fear, redound to that House, of which it will be said that its 
greedy acceptance of so absurd a proposal could only be due to 
reactionary tendencies, pent up by a violent effort during the 
vote on household suffrage, which it was palpably too perilous 
to touch, but exasperated by that compulsion, and seeking 
vent at the earliest moment in this or in any restrictive amend- 
ment not likely to involve penal consequences. 

Together with the adoption of these four amendments, other 
incidents occurred. Several attempts were made by liberal 
and independent peers to enlarge the scheme of redistribution 
contained in the Bill. These attempts the House uniformly 
rejected; and in rejecting them it lost a noble opportunity, 
which may not readily recur, of recovering strength, and of 
gaining in a conspicuous manner the public esteem. Unhappily, 
when we thus see enlightened amendments set aside, and so 
many mischievous proposals so warmly entertained and em- 
braced, we are compelled to suppose that household suffrage 
was treated by most of the followers of Lord Derby in the 
House of Lords as it had been treated by the followers of Lord 
Derby in the House of Commons—treated, that is to say, as 
the price of that ministerial power which must at once have 
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been forfeited if the household suffrage voted by the House of 
Commons had been denied. 

It is owing to Earl Russell and some of his late colleagues 
that those most ill-judged acts of interference which we have 
pointed out did not end in an unmitigated defeat of the House 
of Lords. But one other amendment had been adopted, and not 
at the instance of the Government. It was the amendment for 
the representation of minorities. Had Lord Russell not given 
it the support of his honoured name and high authority, it 
must, like the others, have’ been annihilated by the House of 
Commons. We for ourselves incline to view the vote of 
Lord Russell on this question with regret, for we apprehend 
that the provisions in question may lead to much future em- 
harrassment. The mere amount of the majority would have 
availed even less in this case than it did in others. It was the 
composition of that majority which enabled the Ministry, at the 
sacrifice of a cherished and we think a just conviction, to find a 
ground on which they could secure for the decision of the 
Lords a majority in the House of Commons, and thus mitigate 
the disaster into which bad opinions, aggravated by bad leader- 
ship, had most unfortunately brought it. 

Important, indeed, as is the matter of the Bill, there are 
other considerations relating to it which are of even greater 
weight. To the weightiest of these we now pass. Adjust 
your electoral law as you will, those who are elected are still 
human beings, liable to all the passions of their constituents, 
and apt to be biassed by many sinister aims of self, of family, 
and of class to boot. The government of the House of Com- 
mons is a matter no whit less grave than the government of the 
country, and in one respect even more arduous, because the 
acts of constituencies as a whole correspond very fairly with 
the motives which prompt them, whereas in Parliament it will 
often happen that those motives are unavowed, and even some- 
times that they are elaborately disguised. 

Between the period of the Stuarts and the accession of 
William IV., the electoral law of the country remained without 
alteration, and yet the working of our Constitution was entirely 
changed. Of this change the public have little more than a 
blind and indeterminate consciousness. Its particulars are not 
recorded in Parliamentary votes or resolutions, nor are they 
inscribed on the pages of the Statute Book. Its history has 
not been fully written, though much knowledge relating to it 
has been admirably conveyed in such works as Sir Erskine 
May’s ‘ Constitutional History,’ and likewise in Mr. Bagehot’s 
‘English Constitution.’ The whole may be summed up im this: 
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there has grown up under the moulding hand of experience, 
and by an elaborating process constantly at work through two 
hundred years, an unwritten but most effective system for the 
guidance, and in that sense the government, of the House of 
Commons within its own walls. The vital elements of this 
system are the choice not of Ministers, but of the Ministry, in 
the direction indicated by the votes of Parliament; the retire- 
ment of Administrations when the House either formally with- 
draws its confidence, or when, whether generally or in some 
matter at once vital and urgent, it definitively refuses its 
assent ; and lastly, the assumption and exercise by the Govern- 
ment of the initiative in legislation. Taken together, these 
elements compose the main parts of the system which Mr. Bage- 
hot has called Cabinet Government. It is this, and not the 
effete formulas of De Lolme, or even Blackstone, which really 
imparts to the British Constitution its living and working form, 
And it is this which has been profoundly wounded ; in the exist- 
ence, the language, the conduct, and the legislation of the 
third Derby Administration. 

The mere existence, indeed, of a Ministry not having the 
general confidence and approval of the House of Commons is a 
grave and serious exception to the general working of our 
institutions. But if in itself an imperfection, it is sometimes 
relatively a good. It may, as in the case of Mr. Pitt in 1783, 
indicate a state of things in which the Parliamentary majority 
misrepresents the country, and in which the Crown, exercising 
the prerog: ative of dissolution, enables the people to supply the 
lack of numbers, and convert it into a majority. The use of 
this prerogative is admirable. The abuse of it was seen when, 
in 1859, Lord Derby dissolved the Parliament without any 
rational hope of reversing the relative state of parties, and 
with no other practical effect than effecting some augmentation 
of his minority, and securing a few weeks or months of oftice. 

Again, short of a case like that of Mr, Pitt, a Ministry sup- 
ported by a minority may usefully hold office until the majority, 
which must ordinarily have undergone some dislocation in order 
to have lost the helm, shall have returned to a more regular 
condition, and shall have become capable of discharging its 
duty by conducting the affairs of the State. The Ministry of 
the Parliamentary minority in this case discharges, it may be 
a humble, but certainly an useful function. ‘This function, 
however, Lord Derby renounces with contempt. ‘I was de- 
‘termined,’ he says, ‘not to be a stopgap.’ But how was he 
to avoid it? By converting—so he states—the majority op- 
posing him into a minority. Not, however, by the legitimate 
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rocess of obtaining from the judgment of the country a verdict 
which would place his opponents in a minority. Nor by so 
modifying his principles of government as to widen the basis of 
his party, and thus legitimately to enlist in his ranks some pro- 
portion of those who had been his adversaries. No; but by 
appropriating for the occasion, and for the occasion only, the 
creed of his opponents themselves, and, by over-acting the part 

even to caricature, to reckon upon forcing, for a critical moment, 

the support not of the politicians nearest to him, but of those 

farthest from him in opinion. In short, he determined to main- 

tain the existence of a Conservative Ministry by carrying a 

measure dyed with any shade of Radicalism, however deep, 

which might be needed to attain the end in view. Lord Derby’s 

idea, then, of good government is a Ministry agreeing with 

the opinions of a minority, but proposing measures founded 

on the opinions of the more ultra politicians among the ma- 

jority, and holding office by their votes. This is the last 

Conservative recipe for maintaining the British Constitution. 

Yet even this, which presents the theory, is too favourable 
a picture of the practice of the Government. To explain that 
practice clearly we must revert to the period when Parliament 
assembled. On the meeting of Parliament, the House of 
Commons was informed by Mr. Disraeli,* that Reform was 
no longer to be a question determining the fate of Ministries. 
How was this extraordinary language to be explained? It 
did not mean that when a Government had proposed its views 
upon Reform, and the House had rejected them, it could treat 
the proposal and rejection alike as non avenus, and still remain 
in office. For the speaker well knew that even the least 
susceptible portion of the majority which faced him was truly, 
if vaguely, set upon disposing of the question, and would not 
permit any Executive to exist while leaving that question in 
abeyance. The meaning, then, was, that the Government had 
no views at all, except such as were tentative, and were to be 
employed only for the purpose of bringing out the prevailing 
intention or bias of the House. That intention or bias once 
known, the Administration would conform to it, and make it 
the ground and measure of their plans. Thus it was that 
Reform lost all power over the fate of a Ministry. But the 
correlative proposition, which has been no less signally verified, 
was this: that the Ministry lost its power over the fate of 
Reform. 
The startling effect of ‘this announcement, made as it was 





* Debate of February 5, 1867. 
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by the organ of a party once supposed to represent, in a 
degenerate time, the remnants of the age of chivalry, was not 
confined to the opposite benches, or to mere supporters. It 
extended to colleagues. The weaker men, Mr. Walpole and 
Lord Stanley, were contented with making declarations, as 
sincere in purpose as they were worthless from want of will, 
that the Government would abide by all the essential provisions 
of whatever plan it might produce. By them there sat, if not 
men, yet a man, who made no declaration. It was Lord 
Cranborne. We do not find it hard to conceive with what 
feelings he saw the greatest and most important function of 
the Crown thus made over to the chance-medley of a popular. 
assembly, for which guidance is an essential condition alike of 
utility and of dignity. We do not wonder that, new to office, 
keenly attached to a party sensible of all its obligations, and 
with his confidence in his friends not yet absolutely pulverised, 
he waited to see what all this could mean. His silence, in due 
time, was exchanged for action. It would surely have been 
better had they been silent too. 

The whole proceedings of the Government were but one con- 
tinuous and consistent practical paraphrase of the opening words 
dropped by its presiding genius. The form has been infinitely 
various: the spirit always one. When the time came for the 
introduction of the Bill, it soon appeared that the Government 
did not themselves propose a Radical measure on the franchise, 
but a Conservative, that is, a reactionary measure. The Bill 
of the Government embodied a principle susceptible of broad 
application, to attract Radical support; but, as we have seen, 
it narrowed and neutralised its application by the so-called 
safeguards. More important than the provisions of the Bill 
were the declarations of the mover. He carefully avoided 
pledging himself to any one of those provisions. He gave it 
to be understood that the Bill was to be the Bill of the House 
of Commons. And the Bill of the House of Commons it 
eventually became. The initiative of the Crown, the great 
balance-weight of the House of Commons, was virtually aban- 
doned. Even personal rating, the solitary resource of despair- 
ing Tories, though it could not be abandoned, yet might be, 
and has been, reduced to the very conditions proposed by Mr. 
Bright in 1859, the most democratic period, as he has ap- 
prised us, of his reforming career. This abandonment of the 
initiative deprives the House of Commons, so to speak, of its 
centre of gravity. ; 

For it is not too much to describe in these words the effect 
of such a change. The whole spirit and working of the House 
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of Commons depends on the initiative of the Crown. And 
that initiative, together with the power of dissolution, are now 
the two real prerogatives on which its place in the Constitu- 
tion depends. The smaller measures group themselves around 
the greater; and the greater hang on the Executive. Not 
only is it the rule that great measures shall be dealt with by 
the Executive, but this rule has of late years acquired in- 
creasing stringency. Mr. Peel, as an independent member, 
carried the Currency Bill, as Mr. Burke had carried Econo- 
mical Reform. No such passages of history could now recur. 
No sooner does a great question become practical, or a small 
question great, than the House demands that it shall be 
‘taken up’ by the Government. Nor is this from laziness or 
indifference. It is felt, with a wise instinct, that only thus can 
such questions in general acquire the momentum necessary to 
propel them to their goal, with the unity of purpose which 
alone can uphold their efficacy and consistency of character. 
The true initiative, in the capital point of the Reform Bill, 
was the initiative of Mr. Hodgkinson. A provincial Solicitor 
(to his honour be it spoken) reversed the plan of the Queen’s 
Advisers, and determined the essential character of the New 
Reform Act. 

Under the true system of our Government, the leadership 
of the House of Commons has been at once the most arduous 
and the most noble duty that could fall to the lot of a 
Minister; the crown of the Premiership itself, if united with 
it; if detached, the function which continually threatened the 
official chieftaincy with eclipse. The necessities of the State 
had indeed for near a century required that this sun of the 
Constitution should have its moon. The leadership of the 
Government is usually reflected in a leadership of the Oppo- 
sition. Besides the general management of the House as a 
whole, the exigencies of its construction dictated a similar ex- 
pedient for the submanagement of that always large fraction of 
the body whose duty it is to watch and control the proceedings 
of the Government. But if the great statutes are henceforward 
to be ‘Bills of the House of Commons,’ the business of the 
leader of the Government will resolve itself into discerning at 
the moment, with the aid of reports from the whippers-in, the 
probable opinion of the majority, so that the operation of 
facing about may not be performed without necessity, and 
may be executed, when the occasion comes, with the advantage 
of a few moments’ forethought and of a few covering phrases. 
As to the leader of Opposition, there will manifestly be no 
use for such a functionary at all. When it is said that the 
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Ministry have sacrificed their political morality, but that the 
result was a good Bill, we reply that in the public interest 
we are thankful for good Bills, but that the public interest 
likewise requires us to give heed to the conduct of those who 
govern us. The political morality of a Government may seem 
to be a matter which chiefly concerns themselves. But in the 
present instance at least it has not been so. They have so 
contrived the particular means adopted for plunging into dis- 
honour, that in this case political immorality has involved a 
serious constitutional disorganisation. And as regards demo- 
cracy, if there be a truly democratic temper in Parliament, it 
is that temper to which the Government appealed when they 
invited each member individually to bid for the several inde- 
pendent parts in framing the measure, which has so many 
authors, and which is to make them all immortal. In truth, it 
seems that when Lord Derby was pleased to announce in 1858 
that his mission was to check democracy, he must have meant 
that he would resist whatever is healthful, masculine, and 
orderly in the development of popular principles; but that as 
to the extremest development of excess in a democratic direc- 
tion, which implies the transfer of the primary functions of the 
Crown and the Executive to the House of Commons—to this 
kind of democracy, while associated with his own title to power, 
he seems, when put under a sufficient pressure, to have no 
insurmountable objection. 

As to the pleas hitherto offered in justification for the 
conduct of the Government, their whole effect is to aggravate 
much more than to excuse. It is needless to dwell upon the 
whimsies of Lord Malmesbury; but we cannot pass without 
notice the supreme flight of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Determined upon ‘ things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme,’ 
he declared that household suffrage had been all along the real 
even if occult policy of the Government, as the only measure 
proper to be adopted in the event of a change in the borough 
franchise. Upon this it is to be observed, that not a single 
word, nor a single act, cognisable by the public, has been, or 
can be, alleged in its support. But on the other hand, the acts 
and words, the signs, both negative and positive, are countless 
by which it is emphatically contradicted, and shown to have 
no existence except in Mr. Disraeli’s peculiar views of ‘ rhe- 
‘ torical’ licence,* and of the latitude which, as he says, must 
be allowed to a Minister in critical circumstances. He has 
himself given to the world an octavo volume of his Speeches 


* Debate of July 27, on Irish Policy. 
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on Reform. And yet not one solitary phrase could he allege 
from that copious record which could be made to convey the 
doctrine of household suffrage! We may read there in abun- 
dance about the constituency of England as essentially select ; * 
about the danger and shame of assimilating our institutions to 
the institutions of America; about the sufficient proportion in 
which the Act of 1832 had already provided for the represen- 
tation of the working class in boroughs and in counties; about 
the necessity of confining their admission to the ‘ choicest 
‘members’ of that class; about his surprise at the speech of 
Mr. Mill, because, ‘as I understand the purport of the 
‘ speeches here, he is in favour of an indiscriminate reduction 
‘of the franchise, and, so far as I understand him, of an illi- 
‘mitable reduction.’ This was on April 27, 1866. To the 
unlearned (and these were all the world), he seemed then to 
be denouncing indiscriminate, and above all illimitable, that 
is figureless, reduction; yet we now know that he was all the 
while inwardly performing his heart-worship before the altar 
of household suffrage. 

Now as this Government has been so intent upon household 
suffrage, let us consider how it behaved to those who loved, 
and to those who hated it. Mr. Bright, its early and ardent 
confessor, they covered with incessant contumely. Mr. Cave, 
who said he was for Reform in the shape of a seven-pound 
rating franchise, equal to about eight pounds fifteen or nine 
pounds value, they made Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Walpole, who said there was a principle in an eight-pound 
franchise of which he could approve, they made Home Secre- 
tary. Sir 8. Northcote, who was opposed to all reductions, they 
made President of the Board of Trade. Mr. Lowe, who had de- 
nounced all and any reduction, as alike involving certain ruin 
to the Constitution, they anxiously endeavoured, as we know 
from the lips of Lord Derby, to bring into the Cabinet; and 
such was the importance attached to the application, that 
on his refysal it became a question, we are told, whether to 
proceed or not with the formation of the Government. During 
all the arduous campaign of the year 1866, zealously carried 
on by the present Ministers, not one member, not one sup- 
porter whom they reckoned, indicated the least desire either for 
the limited reduction proposed by Earl Russell, or for the 
unlimited extension effected by the Act of the present year. 
It is futile to urge that Mr. Henley once amused the rustics 
of Oxfordshire ‘by acquainting them that, if there was to be 





* Pp. 388, 390, 396, 397. 
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a Reform, he did not see where a stand could be made except 
at the point of household suffrage; because that gentleman 
joined by speech and vote in every movement against the Bill 
of 1866; and undoubtedly if his hostility to that measure 
could have been removed by enlarging it, he would not have 
been so disingenuous as to suppress a fact of this public im- 
portance. It is said, and has been shown, that at one period 
of our history certain Romish emissaries were sent to England 
to overturn the National Church by preaching up Puritan opi- 
nions. So it was, we presume, that Mr. Disraeli put lateral 
extension against the seven-pound franchise, in order to pro- 
mote the dear wish of his heart—the adoption of household 
suffrage. There is another member of the Government to 
whom Mr. Disraeli loves to refer as to a second self. We mean 
Lord Stanley. After the victory, when Lord Stanley came 
in for his share of the spoil, he presented himself as Foreign 
Secretary for re-election to his constituents at King’s Lym, 
Not, however, to teach the doctrine of household suffrage ; he 
was lamentably wide of it. He spoke as follows :—‘ The mea- 
‘ sure proposed by the late Government went further as regards 
‘the franchise . . . than the majority of the House of Com- 
‘mons were prepared to follow. . . . If it had been under- 
‘ stood that the late Cabinet would have accepted a twenty- 
‘pound rental in counties and an eight-pound rental in 
‘ boroughs, I have no doubt that a compromise of that kind 
‘ would have been accepted, I do not say by the whole, but by 
‘ a very large majority of the Conservative party.’* He evi- 
dently had not yet reached even the first stage of initiation 
into the true belief. Nor, after the Cabinet had been formed, 
did this mirror of Mr. Disraeli’s mind reflect any but the most 
distorted images. He was still as dark as ever, and, seemingly 
to prepare for an anti-reforming session, he invented the theory 
that the higher artisans would be unjustly affected by the admis- 
sion of lower workmen to the franchise. Thus he wrote to the 
Working Men’s Conservative Association of Huddersfield, on 
the 4th of January, 1867 :— 

‘I see with great pleasure the growth of Conservative Associa- 
tions among working men. The more we have of them the better. 
Everybody, as far as I know, desires that the best of the working 
class should be admitted to the franchise; and it is the interest of 
these, quite as much as it is that of capitalists or land-owners, that 
the right of voting should not be rendered practically valueless in 
their hands by being extended to others who, from (perhaps) in- 
evitable ignorance, are unfitted for so grave and responsible a trust.’ 


* Daily News, July 12, 1866. 
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And it is after all this, and much more than this, that the 
leader of the Government, destitute of the moral courage to 
confess his errors, tells us that household suffrage has been all 
along his creed, and the creed of his colleagues, as the alter- 
native to the franchise of 1832. And why could they not 
confess? They had before them, in the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir R. Peel, noble and lofty examples. Would not every 
man have spared—would not every good man have respected 
them? But, unhappily, experience shows us this among the 
many mysteries of our nature—that, in some human beings, 
when true shame dies, false shame survives. They can bear 
to turn from right to wrong; and when wrong becomes unpro- 
fitable, they can even bear to turn from wrong to right ; but they 
cannot bear to own the change. For in owning it they would 
plead guilty to weakness, and to this height they cannot rise, 
although in the very act of acknowledging they would redeem 
it. It is not true, then, but the reverse of true, that house- 
hold suffrage had been the idea and the policy of those who 
now form the Government, down to the moment when it became 
the condition and the price of power. And if it were true, it 
would not amend, but would damage, their defence; for no 
words could be sufficiently severe to characterise the conduct 
of a body of men who could allow the country to be inflamed 
from end to end on the subject of Reform, and yet could refrain 
to speak the talismanic word which would pacify and reunite 
the whole community, thus prolonging the uneasiness of the 
country, and running the risk that such uneasiness might rise 
even into agony, for no other reason than the miserable one 
that thus they might attain to place. This then is the case of 
men whose excuses are by far their severest condemnation. 
There is another most important aspect of the conduct of 
the Government ; that aspect which exhibits their relation as 
leaders to their party. It may be said that with this part of 
the case a Liberal organ such as this Review has no concern. 
This is an error. Not only do we claim the right, and own 
the obligation, to survey as from the hill-top the entire field 
opened by the political telescope, but we hold that every 
party has an interest in the sound constitution and healthy 
action of an opposing party, second only to its concern in its 
own. ‘The limbs of States are in sympathy with one another. 
The cataract in the right eye will soon make its appearance in 
the left. And further; the party which cannot secure the ap- 
plication of the laws of honour and justice within itself, is not 
likely to be either scrupulous or successful in applying them to 
regulate its conduct towards those who are beyond its borders. 
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One powerful appeal, indeed, the Administration may make 
to its supporters. If, they may say, we have sacrificed honour, 
at least we have sacrificed nothing else. Compare our conduct 
with that of those bunglers, those chickens if not geese of 
politics, Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington. They 
dispersed their party, we have held it together. They con- 
verted, twice over, a majority into a minority; we with a 
minority have done the work which a majority could not do, 
and have kept our party, though a minority, in possession of 
place and power. All this is true. To many minds it may 
carry contentment. Such content nothing we can say is 
likely to disturb. But there are others who may be more 
exacting; who may think that the followers of a Government 
ought only to be led into action for some defined object, and 
should not be liable to discover at the close of the engagement 
that their battle has been fought, and what with a strong 
flavour of mockery is termed their victory won, for a purpose 
the opposite of that for which they are enlisted and arrayed. 

By slow degrees a rumour was diffused, near the outset of 
the Session, that the Conservative Government meant to pro- 
pose that household suffrage, which had always been the aim 
of Mr. Bright and the more ardent reformers, the standing 
bugbears of Conservatism. But it was to be household suf- 
frage balanced by plurality of votes, and restrained by three 
years of residence and by strict conditions as to rating. The 
natural disquietude created by the first idea of Reform was 
thus kept within bourids; and after it had subsided, another 
ray or two of light was allowed to fall upon the subject. 
When the Bill finally appeared, the three years had shrunk to 
two, the plural voting to dual. Still the array of securities 
was so goodly, that it would have been ungenerous, notwith- 
standing the secession of Lord Cranborne, to doubt the inten- 
tions of such trusted leaders as Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli. 
When once that secession had occurred, and had been found to 
rally no more than a handful of approvers, Danger Point was 
probably passed so far as the mass of the party were con- 
cerned. ‘True, the dual vote was immediately thereafter im- 
molated. But there could be no real infidelity in this sacrifice; 
for the dual vote had been denounced by Mr. Henley. Next 
the two years’ residence disappeared. But had not Sir John 
Pakington shown the good intentions of the Government, when 
in debate he declared that the great object of the provision 
was to limit the constituency? Again, when the adverse 
majority was announced, did not Mr. Disraeli assume an air 
of gravity, and state that the Government must consider its 
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position? Was it possible to doubt the fidelity or to misconstrue 
the language of Lord Stanley on March the 5th, when he 
complained of the ‘ utter misrepresentation of the intentions of 
‘the Government’?* His language forms too important a 
portion of this strange and scandalous intrigue of Ministers 
against their credulous adherents to be omitted here :— 

‘ The right hon. gentlemen have spoken, as if it were the intention 
of those who sit upon these benches to go in a more democratic 
direction than even gentlemen opposite would be inclined to take, 
and to bring in a Bill which would reduce the franchise to an almost 
unlimited extent. I say, plainly and frankly, that I can conceive no 
circumstances which would render the adoption of such a course by 
us, in our position, and with our antecedents, either expedient or 
honourable: and certainly we shall not follow it.’ 


True—as we take leave to observe ‘plainly and frankly ’"— 
this speech was in course of time illustrated by a Bill which 
as, after a fashion, it contained household suffrage, might be 
thought by narrow critics to ‘reduce the franchise,’ not to an 
almost, but to an altogether unlimited extent, since that 
suffrage disdains to take account 


‘ Of nicely calculated less or more,’ 


and sweeps away the limit of figures altogether. But at any 
rate, this household suffrage, as it was first promulgated, could 
not be mistaken for the household suffrage of Mr. Bright. 
And there remained on record this one other pledge of the 
Foreign Secretary, freely and even ostentatiously given on the 
same occasion :— 

‘If the right hon. gentleman the member for Calne, or any 
‘of those who sit near him, believe seriously that it is the 
‘intention of the Government to bring in a Bill which shall 
‘be in accordance with the views which have always been so 
‘ably and so consistently advocated by the hon. member for 
‘ Birmingham, they are greatly mistaken.’ A few more weeks 
had elapsed; and the last pledge followed all the rest to the 
bottom of the sea. Along the pathway so thickly strewn with 
dead and mutilated clauses, as point after point of the ten de- 
mands of the Liberals were obtained from the Ministry, did 
the Conservative party wearily travel onwards to that evening 
when, the compound householder being slain, every man with 
a dwelling of his own became entitled to vote, and not house- 
hold suffrage only, but the very household suffrage of Mr. 
Bright was carried under the responsibility of the Government 





* Hansard, vol. clxxxv. p. 1364. 
VOL. CXXVI. NO. CCLVIII. | 4B 
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of Lord Derby, and with Lord Stanley comfortably installed 
in the office of Foreign Affairs. 

In a word the party, hoodwinked first, and blinkered after- 
wards, as its infirm vision was found to have strength to bear 
the light, was gradually initiated, along with the world at large, 
into the true purpose of its leaders, to take to any proposi- 
tions, whatever they might be, that would combine a majority of 
voices ; and thus it became the main instrument of carrying the 
Bill onwards, through its earlier and restrictive stages, until, 
all artificial restraints having been ejected by the motion of 
Mr. Hodgkinson, it became the duty of the Liberals themselves 
to stand forth, and to take the place of the friends of the Go- 
vernment, as steady and resolute supporters of the main provi- 
sions of the measure; so that, long before the third reading of 
the Bill was reached, Mr. Disraeli was sure of his measure » by 
Liberal votes, even if every man of his own followers had gone 
against him. In truth, the Bill was carried in its earlier stages 
by blinded Conservatives; but when they had done their work 
the measure came into the hands of the Liberals. No such 
elaborate and wholesale fraud has marked our political history. 
The manner in which it may be resented or condoned will 
serve to test the degree, not only of political principle, but of 
political energy and “vitality still we presume remaining in the 
Conservative party. 

At the same time, it would be too much to imply that the 
Ministers have gratuitously taken anything from their party 
or given anything to the people. On the contrary, measuring 
his position with a remarkable sagacity, Mr. Disraeli is entitled 
to claim thus much of credit from his followers, that he has made 
no concession whatever, since the introduction of the Bill, ex- 
cept either to the majority within doors, or, as in the great case 
of Mr. Hodgkinson’s amendment, to a popular stir, threatening 
to grow into a tempest, from without. Our readers, or some of 
them, will remember the seven P.s on the brow of Dante in 
the ‘ Purgatorio, denoting the seven mortal sins, which were 
successively effaced during his upward progress. On the fore- 
head of the Government there were not seven P.’s, but three: 
principle, party, and power. Under friction, principle was the 
first to disappear ; next came the turn of party ; power, or as 
some might call it place, still remains. If the interests of 
party have been postponed to place, they have had a compen- 
sation in being preferred to principle. Nor have they been 
sacrificed even to the dearer object, except in deference and in 
proportion to a clear necessity. Probably not a single point 
can be named in which the Government conceded anything to 
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the popular demands, which they did not know they were too 
weak to withhold. By abandoning principle, they retained 
power ; and in retaining it for themselves, they retained it for 
their party. The Ministry deceived its followers, as a child is 
deceived with sugared physic, only for their good. So much 
credit let them have, for it is deserved. What kind of good it 
is that is to be acquired by this nauseous traffic; what kind of 
security there may be for the continuance of power on such 
terms ; how far authority can be separated from public esteem 
and confidence; how far constituencies will be satisfied to 
return as men those who are to play the part only of machines, 
and how far, if they were so satisfied, such an office befits the 
gentlemen of England; all these are ulterior questions which 
it would be difficult to answer, and therefore impertinent to put. 

Let us turn, however, from this irksome survey of the con- 
duct pursued by the chief agents, or at least the official instru- 
ments, of the recent legislation respecting the representation of 
the people, to consider more at large what history may recog- 
nise as among the real grounds of the proceeding, with a glance 
at the probable sequel. And this we cannot do without a 
sense of infinite relief ; 


‘ Largior hic campos «ther et lumine vestit 
Purpureo.’ 


However it may have been with the Ministry a concession 
to popular agitation, or a consideration grudgingly doled out 
as the equivalent for office, in the view of the majority of the 
nation it is a change not in the main born before its time, but 
required by the public weal on the double ground of the capa- 
city of the people for augmented privilege, and of the evident 
room for improvement in the actual working of Parliament. 
We shall here confine ourselves to the latter branch of the 
subject, which has received a smaller share of attention than 
in our opinion it deserves. 

The series of nine Parliaments, which have been elected under 
the great Statute of 1832, began to run under auspices pecu- 
liarly favourable. ‘They derived energy, not only from the 
augmentation of electoral power in the system of represen- 
tation, but from the struggles of the preceding crisis, and the 
consequent tension of the public mind at the period of the 
passing of the Act. At the same time, the House of Commons 
was sobered and guided by the powerful and upright Cabinet 
of Lord Grey ; by the experience, wisdom, and moderation of 
Sir Robert Peel; by the practical turn which Radicalism like 
that of Mr. Hume had acquired under the training of constant 
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difficulty ; and by the presence of numbers of gentlemen, 
many of them eminent gentlemen, who were moulded to the 
habits and well stored with the traditions of an ancient and 
solid Parliamentary system. For about twenty years, the 
career of these Parliaments was marked, in a degree beyond 
example, with every sign of honour and success. They then 
deserved all the glowing eulogies which Mr. Lowe, we think 
with a liberality too little discriminating, has showered upon 
the persons and performances of the entire period. In every 
class of legislation, in every branch of administrative activity, 
results were accomplished so remarkable as to be almost mar- 
vellous—results well entitled to challenge comparison with the 
acts which any country, at any epoch of history, has achieved 
within the same narrow space, and through the deliberate action 
of a free public opinion which eschews and suspects all hasty 
work as flimsy and ephemeral. The Genius of those Parlia- 
ments, could it be evoked in the body, might boldly render his 
account. ‘To the economist he might point out that the whole 
field of public expenditure had been searchingly surveyed, and 
ample savings gathered; to the philanthropist, that in those 
savings, and not in increased taxation, the means had been 
found of providing for a multitude of social wants that had 
not before been recognised as calling for the care and bounty 
of the State. Even with regard to defence and our military 
establishments, which have since been the subject of much 
feverish, even if not occasionally panic-stricken anxiety, we 
presume to doubt whether the improvements and the progress 
achieved may not have been, all things considered, capable of 
bearing comparison with our undoubtedly large recent perform- 
ances. With regard to that national influence and credit which, 
beyond dispute, is, in part, dependent on the condition of the 
armed services, not only was the foreign policy of those years, so 
far as it was in any way due to the action or influence of Parlia- 
ment,freefrom failure and from scandal, but it wasupon the whole 
at least as powerfully operative for good as it has been since the 
Crimean war, when it has been sustained or stimulated, as the 
case may be, by an additional expenditure of many millions 
annually. Not only were the Canadas united, but into the 
management of our relations with our Colonies a total change 
of spirit and policy was introduced; and quarrels with them 
were made well nigh impossible by the application of prin- 
ciples, which we of these later years seem to have wanted the 
requisite energy and courage to carry onwards to their full 
development. Throughout the public service, the exercise of 
patronage was greatly purified; and the instances are but few 
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in which Parliament can be said to have forgotten, or even 
relaxed, the strict principles of duty for the purpose of pro- 
moting the interests of class. The Crown was strengthened, 
and relieved from much discredit, by the extension and com- 
pletion of the change in the mode of providing for the main- 
tenance of its dignity by the Civil List. And when we 
approach the topic of the great business of legislation, how 
vast is the catalogue of subjects that were taken in hand with 
energy and success! Slavery was abolished. The exclusive 
trade of the East India Company was thrown open to all. The 
Currency was placed upon a basis of unshaken solidity: and, 
for every purpose of credit, the sovereign and the bank-note have 
been now for more than twenty years identified. By astartling 
but most wise and profoundly matured experiment, communi- 
cation by letter, that powerful instrument of civilisation and 
social order, as well as of industry, was entirely reorganised, 
and a method established which has been copied from Sir Row- 
land Hill by the world at large. If those early parliaments did 
not succeed in their attempts at a complete system of Railway 
legislation, the succeeding ones, with greater experience, can- 
not boast of greater triumphs; and even now, when large 
ideas begin to be agitated with regard to Irish Railways, we 
fall back upon a title established for the State by a law of 
1844. The whole system of trade regulation at the ports 
and throughout the country was recast. The huge monopoly of 
the Corn Laws, plus vice simplici, was stricken down; the 
Tariff was contracted and reformed; the superstition of the 
Navigation Laws renounced, and an absolute equality of 
nations was adopted even for the carrying trade of the country. 
Both in England and in Ireland the Tithe was commuted ; 
and the temporalities of the Church were regulated and greatly 
altered, to the destruction of a great mass of flagrant abuses, 
if not in every point with a powerful genius of organisation. 
iducation was given to the people of England through a plan 
which has produced immense results, and which was the only 
plan the country could have been induced to accept. A begin- 
ning at least was made towards justice for Ireland in the pro- 
vince of the higher instruction by the Maynooth Act, and by the 
foundation of the Queen’s University and Colleges. The Act 
for the reform of Oxford University was passed, of which that 
for Cambridge is nearly a copy. The Poor Law was radically 
reformed in England—a gigantic task; it was established in 
Scotland and in Ireland. The Act for the trial of Elections 
was recast. The Municipal Corporations of the three countries 
were completely reconstructed. The system of Factory Labour 
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was placed under strict regulation. The barbarous criminal 
code, which had previously undergone investigation, was sub- 
jected far more effectually to a repetition of the like process. 
A regular and legal system was supplied for the marriage of 
Nonconformists, and for the registration as well of marriages 
as of births and deaths. The taxation of the country, which 
had been rank and gross in its injustice towards the poorer 
classes, was doubly altered in their favour; the rich assumed 
the burden of the Income Tax and of the Succession Duty; 
and the duties on necessaries of life and on most great articles 
of consumption were lowered or removed; while the taxes that 
restrained the supply of the raw materials of industry were in 
nearly every single case abolished. 

This list, though long, is far from exhaustive. But it may 
serve to give some faint idea of the merits and services of the 
Parliaments of the United Kingdom between the Reform Act 
and the Crimean War. It was a golden age of useful legisla- 
tion, and of administrative improvement. We have noticed the 
epoch of the war with Russia, not as if it were one at which the 
floodtide turned to ebbing, or even the stream sank into stag- 
nation, but as one at which parliamentary action began to show 
a visible loss of impetus; it passed from andante to adagio; 
a lazier movement took the place of the former briskness ; 
the age was no longer of gold, it perhaps might be of silver. 
We think that on an impartial comparison of the last twelve 
or fourteen years with the former twenty, the latter section 
of the period will be found to have accomplished much less 
on the whole. They may indeed be safely matched with 
other times, for they have turned out no small amount of 
good work. But we should be satisfied with nothing less 
than our best; and a trial by this standard is what the last 
twelve or fourteen years will hardly bear. Of what they 
have done with difficulty, much should have been done with 
ease. In no small part it has consisted in completing some 
measure or policy of which the whole outline, basis, and 
material had been provided; and most of the questions which 
perplexed. and baffled the first of the Reformed Parliaments, 
mock and grin at us yet from within fastnesses which we 
have not been able either to sap or storm. The financial 
and commercial legislation of many of these years was doubt- 
less both beneficial and important. But it contained nothing 
which ought not to have been accepted as the simple sequitur 
from the principles previously established. It was only the 
more sluggish spirit of the Parliament which enabled Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli to make available party questions of 
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the French Treaty and the Paper Duty. The India Govern- 
ment Act was a new and wise measure. The Revised Code 
did homage to the acuteness and the energy of its author. 
The Jews, after a strange and clumsy fashion, have been ad- 
mitted to Parliament. Clerical subscription has been prudently 
remodelled. And there has been much without doubt of useful 
legislation accomplished, for which these later Parliaments 
may claim credit. Yet it is just to remark that the University 
Acts, the Acts for the regulation of labour, and many others 
among the more useful measures which they have produced, 
have been framed on the lines that had been previously laid 
down. On the other hand, the chief unsolved problems of the 
former period are also the unsolved problems of the latter. 
The law of Church Rate remains unsettled. The question 
of Tests in the Universities is still in statu quo. Our legis- 
lation on Bankruptcy only records a new and conspicuous 
failure. The so-called Charities still defy the Legislature and 
tax the public. The scandals of the licensing system still 
display their rank exuberance. The metropolis at large still 
remains without a municipal government, and no reform 
has yet touched the superannuated body which rules over the 
City. 

Nor let it be thought that if Parliament has done compara- 
tively little, it has been because there was little to do: that if 
the energy of conquest has abated, it was because the spaces 
of the world fell short. The public is impressed with the 
belief that within these last years a real arrear of work has 
accumulated. The volume recently published under the title 
of ‘ Questions for a Reformed Parliament’ may give some 
idea of the directions in which portions of it lie. As regards 
public education, we have become sensible of partial frustra- 
tion, and of immense deficiency. Of the hands in which we 
have placed electoral power, a large part are unprepared, if 
preparation depends on training, for its right use. Our con- 
dition is not unlike that of the African traveller who takes up 
his quarters for the night in a dry river bed, but a thunder 
shower has descended on the mountains above him, and he 
hears the noise of the coming torrent when no more time re- 
mains than may just enable him to escape to a safer level. 
Parliament has not yet had the courage to face this question. 
The same may be said of many others. Many, indeed, are the 
things which of late years it has done, through want of courage, 
in deference to the perverse importunity of cliques and classes. 
If not more, yet certainly graver, are those which through 
want of courage it has failed to do. Several of these we have 
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already named. We will mention others. The organisation of 
the army cries aloud for the most vigorous handling. It has 
become matter of urgent importance that the absolute political 
freedom which we have wisely given to the colonies should 
now draw out its obvious corollary, if not in a great contraction 
of our responsibility, yet at any rate in a very great increase 
of theirs, for their defence by land; especially in the great and 
critical instance of British North America. But above all, 
what is our arrear in Ireland? That pregnant word suggests a 
whole group of painful misgivings, and of work which, if much 
longer delayed, threatens to become impracticable. We need 
only refer to the too familiar names Irish Education, Trish 
Church, Irish Land. The heavier work for Ireland is as yet, 
we fear, noteven begun. The very principle on which Ireland 
is to be governed has not been determined. Meantime a viru- 
lent disease gnaws her vitals, and threatens us alike, unless 
treated with a decision as to alterative remedies of which there 
is as yet no sign, to vex, it may be to torture us, alike with 
domestic and with foreign embarrassment. 

Nor is it to be wondered at that difficulty should thus grow 
up around us. If the state of affairs implies blame, it is only 
the blame of having been less than equal to obligations 
arduous in the very highest degree. The truth is that the 
people of this small dominion, which we call the United 
Kingdom, have undertaken political responsibilities without 
example in the history of mankind since the period of imperial 
Rome. And even Rome was able generally to attain, through 
the facilities afforded by territorial continuity, to a pervading 
firmness and compactness of organisation. We have not 
heeded the warning of Achilles : 


pada wodda pératy 
ovped TE oxevta, Dadagod re hyheooa. 


All over and about the world lie, disjointed and disjoined, 
the huge limbs of the British Empire. All hang upon the 
centre; all strain its cohesive power, and draw upon the 
energy which has to keep the mass in motion. Together with 
these vast dominions, we have a commerce that may with some 
truth be called illimitable, for it aims to penetrate over land 


and sea into every unexplored nook and corner and cranny of 


the earth. Long before the electric telegraph was discovered, 
we had put Puck’s girdle round the earth. Along with these 
relations, so extended, we have a wide, elastic ambition, and a 
sense of personal ascendancy over weaker, that is over most 
other races, which tempts us into a continual strain to do the 
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business of our neighbours in addition to our own. These 
things, taken together, place us in relations with every spot, 
with every people, with every considerable transaction, on the 
face of the globe; with the interests, in a word, of all mankind. 
And yet the hours in the day and the days in the year are no 
more for us than they are for others. Our brains, like theirs, 
are but so many ounces of pulp or paste. It is no wonder 
that, under these circumstances, the great British people 
should be scarcely more remarkable for its achievements than 
for its shortcomings, for its successes than for its failures, for 
the loftiness of its vocation than for an inability to answer, 
except in periods of high tension and extraordinary effort, to 
all the calls which that vocation makes. No wonder, then, we 
repeat, need be felt if, upon reviewing the period of twelve or 
fifteen years under our immediate notice, we are sensible that 
the forces of the workman have fallen short of the demands of 
the work. No wonder if the extraordinary performances of the 
first Reformed Parliaments have been followed by a partial 
reaction. And other causes too have been at work. The 
Crimean War itself, like other wars, with the habit of com- 
parative mental excitement they engender, was unfavourable 
to the arts of peace, and among them to its highest art, that of 
legislation. ‘The vast increase in the wealth of the country 
operated doubly in the same sense. It multiplied the wealthy 
candidates for Parliament, who looked to it with a special view 
to their own social advancement; and in augmenting greatly 
the material well-being of the most active classes of the com- 
munity, it largely diminished the force which had theretofore 
been available for stimulating the Parliament to the discharge 
of duty, especially perhaps of those portions of its duty which 
are least obtrusive, least popular, and most useful. 

Dangerous as it might be to attempt a portraiture by antici- 
pation of the Reformed Parliament, we can hardly be wrong 
in giving an opinion that it must be an ambitious, and may 
be an impatient and exacting Parliament. The picture we 
have drawn seems to show that more strain is wanted for the 
engine of the State; and, to say nothing of the counties, the 
profound change that has been made in the borough fran- 
chise of itself suffices to warrant the belief that the stimulus 
will be supplied. 

It is plain that into a Parliament cast in some novelty of 
form, and inspired to so great an extent by novel influences, 
many elements, impelling to movement and to change, will enter 
which are not found in the present House. The impetus im- 
parted by such a breadth of change may be out of all proportion 
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to the critical and discriminative faculty which ought to be its 
master. It is probable, too, that many of our legislators, 
whose popular armour has rusted for some years, will think it 
not amiss to burnish it anew. It might be too bold to say 
that by such a Parliament much will be done; but without 
doubt much will be expected to be done, and much will be 
attempted to be done. It will stand in need, even more than 
the Parliament of 1833, both of directing and of controlling 
power. From whence is this to come? ‘The strain will be 
supplied; the engine will be started; who is to appoint the 
drivers ? 

It is almost proverbial among the boys of our public schools 
to say that all the ‘ big fellows’ have left school. They per- 
ceive the departure of the individuals who go away; they do 
not perceive the diffused growth of the mass that remains. 
And in like manner it is difficult for us to compare, in point of 
mental and moral stature, for political purposes, those who 
may remain to animate and guide the Parliaments of the 
second Reform Act, with the distinguished men that adorned 
on both sides the benches of the House of Commons in 1833. 
Of the statesmen of that epoch, not one remains in either 

arty. The only two survivors not in retirement, Lord Rus- 
sell and Lord Derby, have migrated to the House of Lords. 
The number of diligent and well-informed members of Parlia- 
ment is probably greater now than it was then; but the cen- 
tres of power, the possessors of Parliamentary weight, are, we 
think, weaker and less numerous. 

This, however, is not the circumstance of greatest disadvan- 
tage to the new position. It is the state of the great parties 
in themselves, as well as in relation to their more prominent 
men, which may well excite, not indeed alarm, but certainly 
solicitude for the future. To take first the case of the Liberal 
party. It is evident that the divisions which have been ob- 
served in it during the present Parliament, and especially 
during the last Session, are of a nature not of necessity to ter- 
minate with the occasion that gave them birth. The subject 
of Reform was in itself so large and complex, its shifting atti- 
tudes so many, and the discussions on it so prolonged, that 
differences with regard to it are apt to assume the character of 
differences, not upon a measure, but upon a policy. And as 
both party and public interests have been alike profoundly 
involved, the recollection of these occurrences is but a sore 
one probably for all whom it concerns; it involves more or 
less the ideas of offence taken and received, and it is suffi- 
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ciently suggestive of misgiving for the future, in more forms 
than one. 

It is no part of our intention to inquire how far any faults 
or infirmities which may be called personal, whether of leader- 
ship or otherwise, have contributed to aggravate during these 
last years the difficulties of the ‘ situation.’ To us it appears 
that a great part of them are fairly explicable by reference to 
circumstances altogether extraneous to the action of the party, 
and have grown by way of natural and scarcely avoidable 
consequence out of the proceedings of the Tory Government, 
with whom it was naturally enough an object to disorganise 
the powerful majority which they could not in fair fight over- 
come. We now know from the outspoken assertion of Mr. 
Lowe in debate, what was the mode adopted. In 1866 the 
party of Lord Derby formed and cemented an alliance with 
the more shy and timid Liberals on the basis of resistance to 
any and all reductions of the franchise in boroughs. It was 
hoped thus to commit them by this means, as partners are 
committed to one another, and nothing less, in the business of 
Reform. But the party thus constituted ad hoc, was not of 
itself strong enough for the work of 1867, although those who 
dreaded enfranchisement were naturally enough reinforced by 
the defenders of such boroughs as lay within the certain or 
probable reach of disfranchisement. When to its handful of 
allies from the right wing of the Liberals, the Government 
added another handful from the left by the bait of a principle 
more democratic than any Liberal ministry had embraced, 
it was neither matter for wonder nor for blame if a difference 
of opinion arose between the great body of Liberals who 
desired a certain and early settlement, and the few who, for 
the sake of a broader principle acknowledged in theory, were 
willing to charge themselves and the country with the risks of 
whatever prolonged strife might be necessary in order to re- 
duce that theory to practice. 

Whether other causes of discord have been at work, lying 
deeper, and being of a nature more difficult to handle, the future 
will doubtless prove. Upon the face of the facts, however, 
when fairly viewed, there is nothing to show that the Liberal 
party within the walls of Parliament, as it is at present com- 
posed, has disabled itself from resuming, quite apart from any 
question as to the resumption of office, the command of public 
affairs and of Parliamentary legislation. 

It is probable, indeed, that the mass of that legislation, so far 
as it bears on the higher subjects, must stand over for another 
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Parliament. Yet it is material to consider how far the present 
House of Commons is, up to the present moment, from having 


‘set its house in order’ in regard to Reform. The adjustment of 


boundaries is a matter which it is the known leaning of the 
Government to employ for the quiet but effectual attainment 
of party objects. The question of Reform for Scotland, still 
more that of Reform for Ireland, with both of which it is abso- 
lutely indispensable to deal, may possibly raise issues of the 
utmost gravity with respect both to the franchise and the redis- 
tribution of seats. We have no doubt that it will be the 
reasonable desire of Parliament to minimise its labours upon a 
subject which has already cost so much in time, character, and 
feeling. But the lion is in the path, and must be faced. In 
the case of Ireland, the flimsy pretext of Fenian disaffection 
cannot again do duty to procure even a week’s postponement ; 
and as rating, by the law of that country, ceases at the ‘ hard 
‘and fast line’ of four pounds, we shall learn in what form the 
Government proposes to introduce its exceptional code of repre- 
sentation for that portion of the Queen’s dominions. Above 
all, the House of Commons will have to choose between a 
natural reluctance to resume the unsolved question of redis- 
tribution of seats and the responsibility of leaving the problem 
to stand over for a solution so sweeping as the householders’ 
Parliament would give it, and of forcing that Parliament to 
reopen the chapter of organic change at or near the very outset 
of its existence. There are great duties, at the least of control 
and of observation, which must devolve upon the Opposition. 
Thus much, then, is urgently requisite with a view to due 
settlement of these matters. The Liberal party in Parliament 
should answer to this one easy demand, that it should know its 
own mind. Fair and natural cause has existed for its recent 
divisions. But the temptations of the past cannot recur. The 
tempter has done his worst; and his stock of material is ex- 
hausted. The Liberal power is not only ample, but redun- 
dant. It is, indeed, the very excess of that power which 
operates unfavourably, by diminishing the cogency of the 
motives to husband it carefully, and to marshal it aright. But 
yet, by virtue of the possession of such power, the party is 
under a plenary responsibility to the country, and the electoral 
body may reasonably deny that the treasure of strength may 
be recklessly wasted because it has been liberally confided. 
And we cannot but anticipate that there will be a dispo- 
sition out of doors to take rigidly to task any, be they leaders 
or who they may, that the public shall judge to be chargeable 
with mischief; just as, when an army has “been well manned, 
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fully equipped, and properly supplied by the liberality of a 
nation, that nation is well entitled to hold those in command 
strictly accountable for every disaster which incompetence, or 
passion, or poltroonery, may have caused. 

But there is also an ulterior appeal. The scissors of Atropos 
are already opened over the head of the existing Parliament. 
The Parliament which will succeed must have serious work to 
do, and the nation will probably intimate, in a manner beyond 
mistake, its intention that the work should be done. The 
Tories, we presume, anticipate that the country, bewitched 
with the artifices which had at least a tolerable success in the 
House of Commons, will overflow with gratitude to them for 
the reform which it has extorted from their reluctant hands. 
We doubt whether they rightly read the future. However, it 
may be so. Unquestionably a great effort will be made. 
Money will be profusely spent. The small boroughs will yield, 
even much more easily than heretofore, to the power of the 
purse. But even if 1868 were to see the numerical proportions 
of 1841 revived, they would only prepare the way for a disrup- 
tion more rapid and more’ signal than that of 1846. There can 
be no question of the fact that the opinions of the people are, 
by a great majority, Liberal opinions ; and that, though property 
may temper, it cannot reverse them. If, then, the country is 
to be governed by Liberal opinions, this is only to say in other 
words that, unless exceptionally and for the moment, it will be 
governed by the Liberal party. On this head the facts of the 
period from 1831 to 1867 are conclusive. The Liberal party 
cannot refuse the task, though they may adjourn for a little, by 
the errors of their leaders, or from some other cause, the 
assumption of it. Could the Tory party ever have been in- 
duced by fair means to walk in the paths of Liberal principle, it 
would have been under the powerful and sagacious leadership of 
Wellington and Peel. The demonstration in the negative then 
given was, we fear, given once for all. In their proceedings 
of the present year, the outward act and the inward spirit have 
been in continual and violent contrast, and every day has 
supplied indications of the horror in which that party held 
the Frankenstein, whom their leaders had evoked, and whom 
they had only to curse and to obey. Let no one be misled by 
the calm of the moment, or by the glitter of success. 


‘Some sins do bear their privilege on earth.’* 


But even on earth that privilege commonly runs but to a short 





* King John. 
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date. And prayers will not avail, when the day of retribution 
comes. For the moral of 1867, we assuredly shall find it in 
fresh proofs that parties, like individuals, can only enjoy a solid 
prosperity by building on the rock of honour, truth, and the 
confidence which they alone engender. For its practical result, 
we may anticipate the increased hold on popular favour of that 
party which has emphatically scorned to enter into the ignoble 
competition to which the Government invited it; has been con- 
tent to take mere truth and unadorned fair-dealing for its 
watchwords ; and has declined to pursue even the most popular 
of objects by the most crooked and miriest of ways. Its re- 
ward, we repeat, is certain. Even if it come soon it will be 
sufficient ; but it will probably be richer if its natural consum- 
mation can be delayed until the incidents of the recent past are 
less freshly remembered. By its reward we mean not neces- 
sarily the possession of office, but the confirmed possession of the 
public confidence, and consequently of power with or without 
office. To realise this result depends wholly on itself. And 
it cannot too soon make its preparations, for the very air is full 
of the presage of events to come, and the exigencies, duties, 
and opportunities of the State, enlarged in proportion to the 
widening of its basis, call upon every one of England’s children 
to contribute the best that in him lies to the happiness and 
greatness of the Empire. 
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NOTE 
to the Article on ‘ Codification, p. 365. 


Since the earlier sheets of the present Number containing our re- 
marks on the subject of Codification were sent to the press, our atten- 
tion has been called to a work of Henry Colebrooke, the illustrious 
father of Sanscrit philology, which entitles him to rank among 
the earliest and most distinguished codifiers of law. Sir William 
Jones had proposed to the Government of India a compilation of all 
the digests and commentaries held in estimation by the Hindoos on 
the law of contracts and succession. This great undertaking was 
eventually completed by Mr. Colebrooke in 1797, with the assistance 
of an eminent Pundit of Bengal, who collected the texts. But this 
work, and the subsequent translations of the Daya Bhaga and the 
Mitdcsharé by Mr. Colebrooke, satisfied him that a more compre- 
hensive Digest of the great principles of law, established by the 
Roman Corpus Juris and applied to modern countries, ought to be 
the basis of the law of India. With this view he compiled and 
published in 1818 a ‘ Treatise on Obligations and Contracts,’ which 
formed the First Part of a true Digest: unfortunately the Second 
Part, which was to have contained a preface with other preliminary 
and introductory matter, was never completed. The Treatise in 
question is now extremely rare. It is only very recently that we 
became aware of its existence; and a republication of it at the 
present time would be a valuable contribution to our juridical litera- 
ture, and would confer fresh lustre even on the name of Henry 
Colebrooke, whose great analytical powers enabled him to elucidate 
all he touched. 
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